1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, TENN. 


The Government isn’t the only big 


spender m 


Some people have the impression that 
everybody in Washington bought a 
ticket back home the minute the war 
was over. But that’s not true of Red- 
book, D. C. They're still right on the 
job, furnishing their homes, buying 
automobiles, food and drug prod- 
ucts, so fast that retail buying last 
year by Redbook families alone 
amounted to $69,000,000. They 


HIT EM WHERE ; 


THEY LIVE, | 2 
pepe: IN ff 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 


spent over $15,000,000 for food 
Over $4,000,000 of their 


money was spent in drug stores. 


alone. 


And advertisers are covering this 
free-spending Redbook Market in 
the District of Columbia—100% of 
it—at a pro-rata cost of $44 a page. 
What's holding up your order for 
Redbook space ? 


Anything more we can do? 
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we 
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Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


D. C. 


YOUNG FAMILIES 
SPEND MONEY 


And what's more, they respond to 
advertising—as you will see, if your 
product is appearing in Redbook. 
More than half of them are 35 of 
under, and their needs, as well as 
their wants, are being satisfied be- 
cause their net income after taxes, 
amounts to $6 
billion. 
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In Philadelphia—nearly everybody 
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reads The Bulletin 


The Sunday Bulletin — first issue 
published February 9, 1947 
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OER 1,000,000 ALERT, NEWSMINDED 
‘AMILIES READ PATHFINDER TODAY 


| 


They're Alike 


WHETHER YOU SEE THEM 
IN ROCKEFELLER CENTER ...OR IN SAUK CENTER, MINN. 


Of course, they look alike. They dress alike— who are outstanding in home ownership, in- 
and they think alike—for intelligent, news- come, and community leadership right across 
minded people are distributed over this the whole country. 
country with a pepper shaker. They live every- Pathfinder is a direct approach to such 
where—and they share the same outlook and people in the important Main Street towns— 
interest in the world today. the trading centers for some of America’s 
One sure guide to families with affluence and richest communities, where more than half of 
influence is their readership of news magazines. the nation’s retail buying power is found. 
With more than a million circulation, one- Have you seen the new Pathfinder story? 
third of all the families who take news maga- Just phone or drop usa line, atWashingtonSq., 
zines today depend on Pathfinder for sane, Philadelphia—or at our offices in New York, 


salty, human news. reports. They are people Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or Los Angeles. 


ee > a 


pathfinder) | 


‘ARM JOURNAL INC., also publishers of FARM JOURNAL—BIGGEST in the country. GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 
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“But we cant run 


Gompliments of a friend’again 


PRODUCTion 
NEp'y 


Don’t give up! You can make closing dates with time to spare 
when you use the speed of Air Express. This inexpensive, rush 
service makes clients, production men, engravers, ‘and pub- 
lishers breath easier, and sleep sounder! They use Air Express 
regularly to take full advantage of all the time available. 
Since Air Express goes on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines, 
shipments never “wait around” waiting for loads to accumulate. 
You benefit from around-the-clock schedules and air speeds up 
to 5 miles a minute. Shipments even go coast-to-coast overnight! 
Same day delivery between many airport towns and cities. 


Opecity Air Express-its Good Business 


@ Low rates — special pick-up and delivery in principal U. S. towns 
and cities at no extra cost. 

@ Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

@ Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for fast shipping action ... Write today for Schedule of 
Domestic and International Rates. Address’ Air Express, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway Express 
Office. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, representing 
the Scheduled Airlines of the United States. 


AUR EUPRESE 


GETS THERE F1RST- 


je Fastest delivery — at low rates 
Ny ‘\, Plates (7*4 lbs.) up in St. Paul, Minn., 
° : were needed in Baltimore fast. Picked up 


at 8:30 PM on the 2nd, delivered 11:35 
AM on 3rd. 949 air miles, Air Express 
charge, only $2.57. Heavier weights, any 


distance, similarly inexpensive and fasé. 
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WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


A.A.A.A.* WASHINGTON SURVEY 
REVEALS THAT: 


Daily and Sunday in Washington, D. C. 
More Heads of Families Read The Star 


Than Read Any Other Paper 


% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


THE EVENING STAR 
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The Survey 
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showed that 


364,400 men 


Of the 364,400 men heads of families, 48.794—177,700 of them—read The Evening 
and 88,400 Star on an average weckday; 56.4%—205,800 of them—read The Sunday Star on an ¢ 
average Sunday. 
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THE SUNDAY STAR 


NNSA 38 


Of the 88,400 women heads of families, 43.2%—38,200 of them—read The Evening 


Star on an average weekday; 49.8%—43,700 of them—read The Sunday Star on an 
average Sunday. 


————— 


FACTS NO. 1, 2, 3, 4 AND 5 TO REMEMBER 


ABOUT THE WASHINGTON MARKET: —in every case more than read any other Washington paper. 
Daily & Sunday in Washington, D. C., 
you reach 
—more people * © 1946, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


—more people with money to spend 
—more women 
“more men 


—more heads of families Represented nationally by: — 
with The Star than you reach with any Dan A, Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St, New York City 
| other paper. The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago. © 
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° makes down-to-earth dirt farm- 


ing pay—by pulling together. 


om Wee 
1. FATHER AND DAUGHTER team up 
to do some straw bailing. By joining forces, 
the Elders make — work of their big 
farm jobs Everybody works—and enjoys it. 


~~ j 
4 
rae A a 


here’s no reading quite so satisfying as a true story of 


hard-won success ... like the story of the Elders. 
It appears in Country Gentleman for November as one of 
the “Good Farming—Good Living” articles about this 


magazine's own subscribers. 


It is the story of a tenant family that has worked hard 
together to win a good living from 160 acres of rented 
land in MeLean County, Illinois. Farming with them is a 
family project—and an opportunity for each of the children 


to do something on his own. 
Starting at eleven or twelve, the youngsters shoulder 
responsibility for part of the general farm work—and 


6 


hose whx 


How the Elder family of Illinois 


earnestly promote bank accounts with personal vent! 


ld 


They begin early to profit from teamwork and self-te 


. « « and to learn that good farming means good li 


All in all, how can the success of this happy famil 
measured? By their well-furnished home—modern 4 
ances—automobiles—farm machinery —big crops Ye 
but more by their whole-hearted enjoyment of living 
their respected place in the community —by the hi 


education the children can have. 


— ° . , see | 
Visit the Elders through these pictures . - - and 


real-life stories like this are providing inspiration 4 


centive for farm families all across America. 
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) elp themselves 


~ 19-YEAR-OLD daughter Gwen lends a 


handles it like a man. has a modern bathroom. frigerator, gas range, new sink. 


on 


HARMONY comes naturally to 


3. THIS BIG HOUSE gets improvements 4, THE DINNER TABLE is always loaded 
while on vacation from Normal School. the women want, thanks to a friendly land- with good food. Mrs. Elder and the girls 
‘sdriving one of the Elders’ four tractors lord and handy men-folk. Lt is electrified and work in a kitchen equipped with electric re- 


this 6. EDUCATION means a lot to the Elders. 7. CHURCH WORK and community af- 


Af y. In their frequent family gatherings, Even study sessions become a family affair fairs attract the whole family. Knowing how 
sic )°y their own musical entertainment, for those at home. The reward of college is to work together, they can inspire others 


ided by voice, piano and trombone. available to the youngsters. with the spirit of cooperation. 
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Better Farming, Better Living 
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THE DIDEY JITNEY 


Now we really have heard everything. We only 
thought we'd heard it when we penned that deathless 
little saga about the Westchester gent who made his 
living by singing recalcitrant babes to sleep over the 
telephone. But we discover that the National Institute 
of Diaper Services has posted Squawl Warnings. It’s 
true. They gurgled in our ear the latest news in very- 
wet wash. Seems that many diaper laundries throughout 
the country have installed on their trucks a new type horn 
which plays the tune “Rock-a-bye-Baby!”” The horn 
made its debut early in October. 


Here’s how it works. The driver of the didey wagon 
hauls up in front of his customers’ houses and lays a 
firm hand on the horn button. Out comes, in clarion- 
quality, the lullaby. This is Mama’s signal to drop the 
Pablum, or Junior, if necessary, and swoop up all sop- 
worn three-corner pants for the driver. This elaborate 
device, says the Institute, serves only one purpose—to 
speed up collections. (Drivers have been complaining 
that when they arrive for a bundle they get a second, 
and uncalled for, bundle dropped in their laps . . . Junior, 
we mean. Mothers have taken to looking on the laundry 
man as a combination hand-maiden and baby-watcher. ) 
By the simple dodge of the “Rock-a-bye” horn the drivers 
can make their appointed rounds without those fifteen- 
minute devastations. 


The horns, according to Harry Johns, research direc- 


er ae 


‘ 


“NEITHER RAIN .. 
his rounds. But mamas played hob with schedules... until... 


. nor storm" can stay this emissary on 


tor of the N.I.D.S., work on a simple principle. The 
button is pushed and the first five notes of the tun 
result from a vibration of five individual diaphragms 
created by an air stream in a small electric-driven pump, 


Speaking of streams . . . some Mothers complain tha 
the horn is Junior’s signal to add another tog to the 
bundle. Which is, at any rate, a new high in cooperation, 


IRRITATING, ISN'T IT? 


A company of gentleman adventurers in Chicago, 
background Northwestern University and Yale, have 
banded together to explore and pre-test the value oj 
advertisements, printed and/or radio commercials, to 
forecast their pulling value. They use a gadget known 
as a psychograph galvanometer which is a first cousin 
the lie detector and, in appearance, might be distant) 
related to the electric chair. Result: screeches and yells 
may become commoner on the radio; scare copy and “gut 
stuff” may more frequently invade the pages of news 
papers and slicks. 


‘This reasoning is based upon a factor which the merrie 
gentlemen call ‘arousal value.’ They've found, they sa 
that advertisements that rouse the gorge, lift the hackles 
and draw threats of “I won’t buy your stuff unless yo 
get that damned squawking off the air,” get sales an 
bring in coupons far better than those with an aureol 
ot sweetness-and-light. Geo. Washington Hill knew 
It’s based on impact. 


For example, while thousands may hate the brat wh 
squawks, “Mamma, I want a Salerno cookie,” it ha 
proved a remarkable sales getter. “The raucous voiced 
female who screeches, “Don’t forget the Thomas J. 
Webb coffee!” perhaps has rubbed the nerves of a million 
women raw, but Webb coffee sales went up. ‘That goe 
awful “Got it? Get it!” of Prager beer seemingly ha 
driven an alarming percentage of our population to drink 
.... Prager beer. 

The fellows back of this nerrible thought are an 
corporated entity known as Gilliland, Ranseen, WV esle' 
& Ragan, Inc., and for a year and a half now they hav 
been experimenting with their psychograph galvanometer 
invented by Emil Ranseen and called for short an elec 
tropsychograph. The other conspirators are Prof. A. R 
Gilliland, of Northwestern; Walter Wesley (who we 
one of his pupils) and Arch Ragan, out of Yale. 


‘They work their test by putting the subject in a root 
wiring him for blood pressure and nerve reaction, 4% 
getting him to listen to commercials or to read advertise 
ments. They claim that the reactions of the victim * 
recorded on the machine, in another room, indicate rather 
sharply the sales value of the advertising. It doesn 
matter too much whether he likes the thing or whethe 
it puts his spleen in high. There seems to be one difter 
ence, however. 
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Forced to put your PRICES UP? 
...now what is the CONSUMER doing? 


This way you can find out, accurately, quickly! 


Of 100 typical homes which 
used your product at the 


old price... 


HOW MANY are still buying your brand 
in the same quantities as before? 
HOW MANY are buying your brand, 
but have begun to use less of it? 
HOW MANY of your former customers 
have resisted your increase by 
switching to a cheaper brand? 
HOW MANY are lost to other kinds of 


products in the competition for 
the consumer’s dollar? 


Trade reports can’t answer such 
questions. Nor can a one-time con- 
sumer survey. But whether the 
problem is prices, or the effective- 
hess of premiums, or the rate of 
use from various package sizes, 
the monthly reports of the J. Walter 
Thompson Consumer Panel can 


supply the facts, and supply them 
before it is too late! 


A continuing picture of daily 
purchases in 5000 typical families 


The JWT Consumer Panel is not a 
recall survey depending on consumer 
memory! Its every-30-day reports 


are based on a continuing record of 


every purchase (of the products in- 
cluded), whenever and wherever 
made. Its sample is a scientific cross- 
section of all areas of the United 
States. And competition cannot 
match this vital information; it is 
available to one manufacturer only in 
each product field. 

The Consumer Panel is only one 
of the many unusual services avail- 
able to our clients. May we tell you 


more about it? No obligation, of 


course. J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


The JWT CONSUMER PANEL 
offers these 17 unique advantages 
Monthly reports show consumer purchases of product 

1. for the entire country 
2. by regions, to fit your sales setup 
3. by income groups ; 
Reports can show promptly consumer purchases. . . 
4. divided between urban and rural 
5. by city-size groups 
6. by age groups 
7. Reports also show consumer purchases of 
competitive products, and 
8. Reasons for brand selection, and 
9. Degree of brand /oyalty, and 
10. Who uses vs. who buys the product, and 
11. Relative importance of principal uses, and 
12. Relation between factory sales and consumption. 
13. Monthly summaries within 30 days! 
14. Complete interpretation of data. 
15. Case histories—the continuous matched sample. 
16. Low cost. 
17. Exclusive use in each product field. 


There are 22 J. Walter Thompson offices strategically located throughout the world. . . . Jn North America: New York, 
ee Detroit, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Hollywood, Mexico City, Montreal, Toronto, and the Latin-American 
Jivision in New York. . . . In South America: Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago. ... Zn: London, Antwerp, 


Johannesburg, Capetown, Bombay, Calcutta, Sydney, Melbourne. 
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Get that 


NEW LOOK 


at Newark, N. J. 


September payrolls: 
$49,000,000 


Same period, 1946: 


$48,000,000 


Back in 1942: 


$45,000,000 


INDISPENSABLE IN AN 
INDISPENSABLE MARKET 


If the subject really likes the advertising or commercial 
that sends his pressure up he is apt to remain a buyer 
longer. Some promotion that has brought protests ha 
meant quick sales with an earlier falling off. Advertising 
that brings no recordable reaction generally falls flat j; 
getting sales. 


All this would seemingly lead to the deduction tha 
if you pound a brand name or a product name into the 
average head with a bludgeon it gets a better result thay 
if you do it with a velvety touch. For example: A yeast 
outfit used “pretty” copy with scientific appeal for ; 
considerable time. Then, one day, it came out with a 
ad depicting a belly full of intestines and a finger point. 
ing. A line said something like this: “And what yo 
eat will stop right here!’ Sales boomed. 


Gilliland, Ranseen, Wesley & Ragan, Inc., devisers oj 
this new pre-testing scheme, to prove their case with 
advertising firms, made a dozen experiments to test thei 
theory. ‘They tried out advertisements and commercials 
which had been used. The results were known only 
the agencies and their clients. Using human guinea pigs, 
GRWER presented their verdict, stating which adver- 
tisements should have pulled best. In twelve cases out oi 
twelve, according to Mr. Wesley, the verdict correlated 
with the actual results. 


Such tests included cosmetics, antiseptics, cereals, gro- 
cery items, electrical appliances, a hair preparation and a 
correspondence course. The daring young men on the 
testing trapeze volunteer one reservation: They say that 
to get a true test the subject should be selected carefully. 
He or she should be a logical buyer of the product. It’s 
based on the simple deduction that a bachelor listening 
to a commercial on a baby product could not be expected 
to react to the “impact” in the way a young mother 
would. Nor would he be especially interested in the 
uplift value of a bra, or would he? 


Gilliland, Ranseen, Wesley & Ragan, Inc., are enough 
convinced that they have discovered a way of pre-testing 
advertising so that they are setting up elaborate studios 
and are now offering their service to the advertising 
world. ‘Vhey say that if the advertising, read or listened 
to, gives the needle on the recording machine the jitters, 
people will buy. 


KEEP IT CLEAN 


Are you covered with shame and Maranara Sauce 
when you dine at the local spaghetti joint? Is your chin 
an open scandal before your friends after you've romped 
——— a bowl of ravioli? Then you'll be gladdened 

» learn that the National Macaroni Institute will i 
sana spaghetti eating classes throughout the countr 
early this month! First class will be held in New York 
City—which, because of its size, has a greater number 
of dirty chins—under the supervision of Miss Syril Kay 
a former teacher at various food institutes. She will 
use a blackboard to demonstrate the various approved 
techniques—a neat trick if she can carry it out. 


The Institute tells us that they’re launching this all- 
out campaign to get the gravy off napkins and into mouths 
in a white hope that by doing so they'll help President 
‘Truman save meat and eggs. People, they feel, will be 
more prone to tackle a plate of noodles if they don 
have to worry about their social reputation and/or the 
cleaning bill. 
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does radio time cost more 


after 6 BM.? 


@ Bill newspaper space like radio time . . . and an evening newspaper 
would get a higher rate because it was an evening newspaper. 

“A” time starts at 6 P.M. Why? Because the radio people know that 
evening audiences are more relaxed, more receptive, more responsive. So 


are evening newspaper readers. They ve stopped 


hustling for the day and have time to get your 
message. 

Indianapolis and its 33 surrounding counties 
offer a market with plenty of buying power. The 
Indianapolis News, an evening paper with the 
largest daily circulation in Indiana’s history, 
covers that market more effectively than any 
other. In Indianapolis the resultful reading time is 
evening ...and the resultful medium is The News. 
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FIRST IN DAILY CIRCULATION 
FIRST IN DAILY ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF HOOSIERDOM 


DA 
NA. CARRO LL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ¢ The JOHN E. LUTZ CO., 435N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ll] « JOS. F. BREEZE, Bus. Mgr., Indianapolis 6 
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IN 6,500,000 HOMES FROM COAST TO COAST 


Covering 10 major markets through the Sunday Issues of 


New York Journal-American Detroit Times 


Baltimore American Chicago Herald-American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph *Milwaukee Sentinel 


Boston Advertiser 


Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


(*Milwaukee Sentinel represented for Pictorial Review only) 


A HEARST PUBLICATION REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Ret 


Only Pictorial Review 
among national magazines puts the 
magnetism of local entertainment 
news to work for you 


As never before, screen and stage exert a mighty magnetism with people of all 
ages. Yet, only one national magazine—Pictorial Review—fully satisfies people’s 


hunger for local and national entertainment news. 


It is agreed that all business is Jocal. In an average recent week, Pictorial Review 
carried the local ads of 921 local movie houses and 124 locally presented stage 
shows. That’s why Pictorial Review's local impact and influence fits into the local 


selling job which manufacturers and merchants must do. 


No wonder people flock to ‘your show’ when you set the stage in Pictorial 
| Review! You reach over six and a half million families in ten of America’s major 


markets at the /ocal level . . . right at the point of sale. 


does the mag- can you sponsor 
netism of local entertainment such a star-studded cast of 
news draw people to your ad- writers and artists. 


vertising. 

can you pick is advertising 
your markets—from 1 to 10— so rigidly limited to assure you 
exactly as you like. spotlight visibility. 


ICE 


easy to see how you can do a bigger 


selling job: 
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SUNDAY CIRCULATION * = 


The New York Times continues to deliver 


best customers in such plentiful numbers 


that advertisers continue...as they have 
for 29 consecutive years...to make 
The New York Times their first medium 


in the nation’s first market. eves %Mitnser'se 
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NEWS REEL 


J. N. LINDEKE 


Elected vice-president in charge of sales and mer- 
chandising for the North Star Woolen Mill Co., was 
vice-president in charge of the Minneapolis plant. 


JOHN B. FARR 


Former Eastern sales manager of the Illustravox 
Division of The Magnavox Co., has been appointed 
sales manager of the Automatic Projection Corp. 


EARLE H. SELBY 


New general sales and advertising director, Carr- 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., has 24-year background 
in food products sales and advertising management. 


M. VINCENT O'SHEA, JR. 


Appointed to the new office of administrative vice- 
president for Merck & Co., Inc., has been execu- 
tive vice-president of the O'Sullivan Rubber Co. 


JOHN G. BILL 


Newly appointed general sales director of Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., has been with the company for 22 
years, replaces Rowland O. Lohrberg, resigned. 


KENNETH C. WHITE 


Former sales promotion manager of the Glass Con- 
tainer Division, Owens-lllinois Glass Co., is now 
general sales manager, the Pacific Coast Division. 


L. H. MATTHES 


Named manager of marketing, Air Conditioning 
Department, General Electric Co., to supervise com- 
mercial engineering, sales, advertising, marketing. 


R. H. NEWTON 


Appointed to fill the newly created office of man- 
ager of dealer sales for The Lincoln Electric Co., 
he has been promoted from district sales manager. 
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hat do we mean 


100% Service? 


From cover to cover, Better Homes & Gardens 
gives 100% service to readers and advertisers 


alike. 


Every page of BH&G is devoted to just one 
topic — how to live a better life in a better 
home. 


We don’t detour from this theme — or distract 
the reader’s thoughts — with fancy fiction. 
That suits our readers so well that BH&G goes 
into 3,000,000 well-above-average homes every 
month — but that isn’t all. 


Such service to readers also provides 100% 


service to our advertisers. 


It means a group of readers whose attention is 
focused on home —a market already eager 
for the information in your sales story —a 
higher income market that buys better things 
in bigger volume than their neighbors. 


Here is much more than a choice audience of 
3,000,000 families carefully screened for you. 
It’s an audience so interested in everything 
connected with home that your story is read 
for news and facts as much as our editorial 
material is. You couldn’t get sales resistance 
any closer to the vanishing point! 


Before you complete your media list, get the 
whole story of “editorial screening” from your 


BH&G representative. 


better Home 


and Gardens 


Mths List Sore Mayucine 
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What moves people 
to action ? 


New York greets General Dwight 
Eisenhower back from the wars in June 
1945. Said the late Police Commissioner 
Valentine who saw Admiral Dewey, 
General Pershing and others welcomed 
home: “‘This beats them all!” 


MANAGEMENT 


MENT 


HEROISM... brought out 


37 miles of Americans 


to welcome Liscnhower home 


UR million New Yorkers in a 

tumultuous ovation to a return- 
ing hero. Fifth Avenue, ‘Times Square, 
the Garment Center—for 37 miles, 
they lined the city streets. At City 
Hall, after the official reception, a 
sund meter recorded the cheering, 
found it equivalent to 3.000 simul- 
taneous peals of thunder. 

Heroism is always a magnet. Crowds 
throng to see a fireman brave flames, 
alifeguard rescue a swimmer, a public 
hero decorated. Stories of heroism, too, 
enthrall millions of people. 

The American Weekly recently pub- 
lished three outstanding articles of 
heroism that captured the attention 
and interest of millions of people in 
this country. One of these dramatic 
narratives, “A Rabbi. Two Parsons 
and a Priest.” revealed to Americans 
everywhere the never-before-told life 
stories of four chaplains who sacrificed 
their own lives that others might live. 

Another article, “Motormen and 
Bus Drivers,” spotlighted the dignity 
oflabor by relating the heroic acts of 
these public servants who daily trans- 
port millions of Americans back and 
forth to their work. shopping and 
pleasures. A third article. “Rescue of 
Evangelina,” described the heroic 
deeds of an American new spaperman 
Whose rescue of a Cuban girl gained 
mternational prominence and led to 
the liberation of Cuba. Yet heroism 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


a 


THE AMERICA 
EEKLY 


is only one of the 12 basic human 
interests that move people to action. 


EDITORIAL SUCCESS— AND THE [2 INTERESTS 


Upon these 12 basic human interests, 
deep-seated in all of us. is based an edi- 
torial policy that has won the greatest 
reading audience in the world. Ut is the 
policy of The American Weekly. 

The articles in this national maga- 
zine are the drama of truth—the loves 
and the hopes, the achievements and 
the failures that are daily taking place 
in the next house, the next state. the 
next nation. People everywhere—at 
every level of income, education or 
social position—are caught and held 
by these vital stories. 

It is no wonder, then, that The 
American W eekly is regular reading in 


THE 12 
BASIC HUMAN 
INTERESTS 


are fundamental in 
the editorial content of 
The American Weekly / 


MAIN OFFIC E: 63 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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9,357,277 homes—reaches one out of 
every four families every week. It pro- 
vides effective coverage in more com- 
munities of every size than any other 
publication. And it carries the adver- 
tiser’s message at a lower cost per thou- 
sand than any other leading weekly 
magazine. 


$132,307.70 IN ORDERS 
from a $4,558 expenditure 


Two Lane Bryant advertisements—one 
of 98 lines. the other 196 lines—drew 
13.998 coupons and 10.368 orders— 
resulted in sales amounting to $132,- 
307.70. Such amazing returns prompted 
R. L. Wadsworth, Mail Order Adver- 
tising Manager of Lane Bryant, to write 
to The American Weeklv: “You have 
zood reason to be proud of the pulling 
power and sales effectiveness of your 
magazine.” 
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RECREATION 
ROMANCE 
CULTURE 
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HEALTH 


ACHIEVEMENT 
/ HEROISM 
fn CASTE 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Two 
heads 
are 
better 
than 
one! 


This 
dynamic 
@ Speaker 
@ Author 
@ Publicist 
@ Counselor 


with an international reputa- 
tion and 25-year vital business 
background is at your service. 


Counseling either in person 
or by airmail anywhere on the 
American Continent! 


HARRY SIMMONS 
Management Consultant 
Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 


ASK THE 
BRANHAM MAN 


= 


) 
BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Last night, I searched the skies 
for a witch astride a vacuum cleaner, 
as a modern version of Hallowe'en. 

+. 

Slogan for Ivory Soap: “America’s 
Washword.” 

+ 

“Pacific Mills Brighten Newsprint 
Outlook.” —Headline. Fine! Try as 
they will, radio stations can’t squeeze 
more than 2+ hours out of a day. 


e 
“Nore of everything you want 
with Mercury.” More than with 


Lincoln? Or Ford? 
a 

| overheard a 10-year-old kid tell- 
ing another kid at a local amusement- 
park that he got $21 a week for lead- 
ing a pony around on a bridle. ‘That's 
more than my old man made when 
| was ten. 

+. 
Wasn't Summer a stinker? 
+ 

Among the places in the United 
States said to be immune to, or, 
rather, tree from, hayfever-pollens is 
the southernmost tip of Florida. 
Maybe that’s where | should go for 
retirement, if for no nobler reason 
than the excuse to call my bungalow: 
“Quittin’-on-the-Keys.” 

. 

What ever happened to Kleenex 

in the giant, economy size? 
. 

Bill Edwards tells me about the 
returning GI who wrote his girl 
from overseas: “Better have yourself 
some tetanus-shots, Honey. My love- 
making is pretty rusty.” 

ee 

What the disc-jockey ad libs be- 
tween platters is a “disc-ussion,” of 
course. 

* 

Slogan for a_ riding-academy: 

“Bridle-Parties a Specialty.” 
a 
“What this country needs is a 


good 5-cent nickel.” —Pathfinder. 


Casanova doesn’t sound very glap, 
ourous as “Mr. Newhouse.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 

Is your morgue alive ?—The New Yo; 
Times Index. 

“Yarn” with a 
H. K. Ferguson Co. 

Humpty Dumpty has been  re-assey 
bled.—The Moore and White Compan 

Cold Rush.—Shell Industrial Ly 
cants, 


happy ending—7; 


Ropes that launch a thousand shapes— 
Plymouth Cordage. 

The 5-Gunn Family of 
“Country Gentleman.” 


Texas 


The curse that became 


a blessing— 
Bundy Tubing. 


I used to wonder why Tid 
whittled its ‘‘Stoppers’’ feature fror 
a full column to four or five items 
Now I think I know 
Most current headlines are as fz 
as spit on a board-room table. (Quod 
vide: *“Vhe Hucksters.”’ ) 


per issue. 


Maybe a zoologist could tell 
how so many of the lower Primate 
got into top spots in advertising ager: 
cles. 

— 

Chemists can break a quart of mik 
into its components, including th 
elusive amino acids. But only ac 
can produce a quart of milk. 
search-bureaus can swamp a cop 
department with statistics, but onl 
a first-class copywriter can 
through the fog and produce an a 
vertisement that people will re 
voluntarily. 

2 

Headline on. an Ohio Farmer % 
read: “It’s like shoeing a centiped 
on a Golden Crescent Farm.” Whe 
they meant was: “On a Golde 
Crescent Farm, it’s like shoeing 
centipede.”” That’s what a copy-chie 
to catch things like that 


is tor 


“One of the most quoted—a 


shortest—speeches on money 1s & 


tributed to Judge Kelly of Chicag’ 
As an after-dinner observation, mat 
years ago, the judge said: 


friends, money is not all. 


or re-assemble the 

dream. Money cannot brighten ® 
hearth or repair the portals ot 
shattered home.’ The judge pa 
and regarded his listeners solemnl 
‘l refer, of course,’ he conclude 
‘to Confederate money’ .”—/oriz0 


The average life-expectancy 


jumped from 40 years to 6/ years 
the last century. 
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It is no 
money that will mend a broken hea 
tragments of ¢ 


he 


But teen-agers ™ 


NO\ 


“Progressive 


Farmer 
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201 CHOICE 


of Southern Wholesalers and Retailers 


rn retailers and wholesalers 
were recently asked by an independent research 
agency to choose the farm magazine with greatest 
advertising influence in their trade territories. 


Thousands of Southe 


The Progressive Farmer was awarded almost 
as many first choices as the next five farm 
magazines combined ... and more than twice 
as many as the second magazine. 


When you select The Progressive Farmer to carry 
your advertising message to the prosperous rural 
South, you are using the advertising medium which 
is the overwhelming first choice of Southern whole- 
salers and retailers. This has been proved time and 


time again by survey after survey. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


GH, MEMPHIS, DALLAS, 
s Angeles 


es: BIRMINGHAM, RALEI 
S. Townsend Co., San Francisco, Lo 


Advertising Offic 
entatives: Edward 


Pacific Coast Repres 
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Electric 


point-of-sale 


Customers read your advertis- 
ing on a Telechron electric ad- 
vertising clock when they’re in 
the mood to buy. And they read 
A clock is not 
discarded with other point-of- 


it day after day. 


sale promotion material. 

The illuminated dial of a Tele- 
chron clock gives high visibility 
to your trade-mark, slogan, or 
package. A clock has the edge, 
too, in economy. A Telechron 
advertising clock’s cost to you is 
less than a dime a month. You 
can recapture even this with 


YOUR 


message 


a self-liquidating promotion. 

There’s a wide selection of dis- 
tinctive dial patterns and attrac- 
tive colors. A moving arrow on 
the seconds-hand adds to the 
clock’s eye-catching appeal. Pre- 
cision building and Telechron’s 
exclusive oiling system assure 
accuracy and years of trouble- 
free operation. Clocks are avail- 
able in all standard voltages and 
frequencies. For full details. 
wire or write Special Clock 
Division, Telechron Inc., Ash- 
land, Massachusetts. 


felechion 


ADVERTISING CLOCKS 


SURVEY 


of the 
Typical American City 


awaits your request 
Burlington, Vermont 


and its four pages of up-to-date market data of a self-contained market, and 
isolated distributing center, is ready for you. Write or phone nearest Small, 
Brewer and Kent, Inc., office. 

This corner of New England stands Seventh 

in U. S. in sales per family in food stores. 


Wit Burtt Fret PWS 
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crowding every minute as though to. 
morrow may be their last. 
. 

They tell me Borden’s Instap: 
Coffee is a hit in Canada. Hoy 
about it, John Love, and where have 
you been all Summer? 

a 

Help-wanted advertisers who hide 
behind the skirts of a box-number 
make a great mistake in not answer. 
ing all mail received. A fellow who 
spent 3 cents and a half-hour of com. 
position is entitled to a note, even 
if it says that Herman Bisch got the 
job. 

e 

This artistic nonsense about red 
being a “warm” color and blue be. 
ing a “cool” color falls of its own 
weight when put to the test. Frexam- 
ple, painting your house red, as a 
hedge against the predicted fuel- 
shortage. 

- 

I suppose that every copywriter in 
the racket will be waiting to see if 
his name has been selected for the 
young bull out of Elsie by Elmer. 
Me, too! 

— 

Kasco Mills, “Voledo, made three 
attempts to send me a_phonograph- 
record. Each time, it arrived 
smashed to smithereens, to coin 
phrase, and Kasco gave up. 

. 

Non-Sequitur Dep't: “Work 
fun in these comfortable, sturdy, at- 
tractively designed office-chairs.” 

a 

Long-time laborer in the agency- 
field, Leo P. Bott knows the mean 
chores . . . bids for them in a post: 
card addressed to agencies and head- 
ed: “Let me handle your cats ané 
dogs!” He even includes Christmas 
cards, which clients will soon be ask- 
ing for... on the cuff. 


Raised Eyebrows Dep't: “Girl 
with past wants future.’’ (Opening 
line in a situations-wanted ad.) 

se 

Unit for unit, cigarettes outsel 
cigars many times over; yet we still 
say “cigar-store” and not “cigarette 
store.” 

- 

Tessie O’ Paque thinks vaticination 
is that business of scratching the am 
and smearing it with a serum to pr 
vent smallpox. 

. 


Between now and a year from 
now, we'll all have our ears bent 
out of shape listening to political 1 
criminations from both sides. 
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MILL & FACTORY LEADS ALL BUSINESS PAPERS... 


WINS THIREE AWARDS IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
1947 CONTEST 


AWARD OF FIRST AWARD OF 
MERIT AWARD MERIT 
Best Single Best Series Best Single 
Article of Articles Issue 
INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIAL INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP GROUP GROUP 


HERE’S THE CLIMAX of Mill & Factory's long record of with the exception of routine quotations of market pa- 
awards for editorial achievement! Three awards have pers—Méill & Factory is the country’s most widely quoted 
been made to M&F in the 1947 Editorial Achievement business paper? 
Contest conducted by Industrial Marketing. No other Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
business paper equalled this record! 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., 
Advertisers have long known that Mill & Factory as- Cleveland 14; 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36. 
sures precision coverage of industry’s worth-while buyers. 
In 1947 advertisers backed that conviction by buying 
more space in Mill & Factory than in any other publica- 
tion in its field. 
Now comes this overwhelming evidence of readership 
that makes coverage count—three awards this year; 
thirteen awards in the ten years Industrial Marketing has 


conducted this contest. No other general industrial paper 


has received as many citations. Is it any wonder that— weer 
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The pelong together 


LIKE A DUET FROM CARMEN 


meee 


A duet can make such wonderful music together if they 
both sing the same song to the same audience at the same 
time. And your sales will make wonderful music, too, if 
you route your advertising as you route your salesmen, 
by concentrating in the Post-Gazette. It’s the only daily 
newspaper that can work effectively with your salesmen 
in selling the million central city people—then travel 
with them to help sell the two million more in the neigh- 
boring 144 cities and towns. 


Conccentuate tx ~tobwighd 


POST-GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
New York @ Chicago e@ Philadelphia © Boston © Detroit @ SanFrancisco @ LosAngeles ¢@ Seattle 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Wrestling Matches Pull Television’s Biggest Audiences...and 
they‘re all yours on Du Mont Station WABD, New York 


ames £ 
nes Partie 


Here’s a tailor-made program all set for you. due to}, 


Blend of good hard fighting and pure comedy, WABD’s Friday Evening 
Wrestling Matches have a large and devoted following. There are several spots 
for video commercials between bouts and Dennis James will work in 

plugs with his comment—either in his own inimitable manner or straight 

as you prefer. Phone or wire today 


WABD — Time Sales Dept. 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Te, eysstON 


Your fastest-growing audience NEW YORK 
—budget for it now! 


Key Station of the Ou MONT Television Network 
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“As the Arabs se 


“Because of our perfectly natural 
like of being overwhelmed in our 0 
homeland,” says King Abdullah, “we « 
called blind nationalists and_ hearth 
anti-Semites . . . No people on earth li 
been less ‘anti-Semitic’ than the Av 
. . . We say that Palestine has alre: 
sheltered 600,000 refugees . .. We beli 
it is now the turn of the rest of the wo 
to accept some of them.” In his rema’ 
able message to America, King Abduli 
publicly presents, for the first time, 
position of the Arab people on the i 
portant and pressing problem of Pal 
tine .. . Read, in the November issu 


Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


te “As the Arabs See the Jew 
THIS MESSAGE of world-wide signifi- 


cance from a leading Moslem spokesman by His Majesty Abdullah 
states the Arab position on Palestine. It is King of Trans-Jordan 

typical of the alertness of THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE in presenting authoritative ar- 
ticles on both sides of important subjects. 
Next month, THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE will 
publish a similar message from Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver, Chairman of the American 
Section, Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


: ; i 


Where important peopl 


; , >RICAN Maca OLLIER’ s, 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN ° 


° SALES MANAGEMENT NO 


the J@WS" 


. . >. 39 
Advertising with “AUTHORITY 
ral ¢ 
Month in and month out, THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE pre- 
(\ ° . ° . . . 
J sents its readers with timely articles on subjects that directly 
We i affect the daily lives of all Americans. 

] . . , 
arte Not only that, but it does so with authority—for you'll find 
h hia these articles written and signed by top people—kings, if 

! 
necessary! 
Ar ‘ 
I Over the years, this policy has built a special character 
and reputation for THe AMERICAN MaGazinE which make 
eli its male-female audience one of the most responsive in the 
W whole field of publishing. 
amar Thus, all advertising in THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE also ac- 
dul quires an “authority” above and beyond its importance 
measured in circulation figures alone. >. 
le, 
= Dollar for dollar, page for page, no 
other magazine can match the respon- 
Pal sive, multimillion, male-female circula- 
Su tion delivered by THe AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
ey 
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SMART NEW COVERS! 
3 EASIER READABILITY! 
% + 

FRESH ART TREATMENT! 

7 


BRIGHTER ILLUSTRATIONS! 
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AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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REACH BUFFALO'S BUYING 
POWER thru the 


oe sla 


Buffalo's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspoper 
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REACH THE ) 


*The active, progressive, 
younger half of Cincin- 
nati—the half that is in 
the acquiring age—the 
Post is built for people 
like that! 


ry 
rhe 


ineinnati 
Post 


REACHES 56x OF CINCINNATI 


New Government Study? 


Is the Government studying 
problems of distribution costs? 


The Department of Commerce 
currently is collecting data on actual 
cases in the use of distribution cost 
analysis methods by manufacturers 
with the objective of pooling the 
practical experiences of a number of 
progressive firms. The Department 
believes that use of distribution cost 
analysis offers to most businessmen 
an important opportunity for reduc- 
ing their marketing costs and lower- 
ing their prices. 

First of these studies 
in the October 


is published 
issue of Domestic 
Trade Digest, available from the 
Office of Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
5, D.C. It discusses how one manu- 
tacturer, instead of chipping away 
at the over-all selling expenses 
his profit-and-loss statement, 
these volume of 
customer's purchases. ‘Then 
dropped unprofitable customers 
towns. As a 
creased, selling expenses were cut in 
half—trom 22.8 to 11.5% of sales— 
while a 2.9% 
into a 


on 
ana- 
each 
he 
and 
were in- 


lyzed costs by 


sales 


result, 


loss of 
net profit of 


was changed 
15 of sales. 


Coverage of Census 


What will be covered 
Census of Manufactures? 


Director J. C. Capt 
it will be “the most significant 
important single industrial Census 
ever taken.”’ Questionnaires have 
been prepared and will go to every 
manufacturing concern in the country 
in February to cover the year 1947. 
The results will give a complete, 
clear picture of the changes that have 
occurred in the industry of the whole 
country since the pre-war period. 
‘The inquiries will be grouped 

eight major parts, and will cover pro- 
duction during the vear, labor, mate- 
rials, fuel and electric energy, inven- 
tories of on hand, highway 
motor vehicles owned or leased, and 
expenditure for plant and equipment. 
‘The employment portion will cover 
number of employes, payrolls and 
man-hours worked. Other details 
will break down data as to new con- 


the 


Census says 


and 


goods 


struction, new equipment, etc. Dat, 
will be classified by geographic loca. 
tion as well as industry totals. The 
Census will be conducted primarily 
by mail, and return of questionnaires 
is mandatory under the law. Some 
parts of the data may be compiled 
and published by mid-summer. 


Expansion Expenditures 


Is there a slacking off in plant 
expansion expenditures ? 


American business, exclusive of 
agriculture, expects to spend about 
$4,000,000,000 during the fourth 
quarter of 1947 to build new plants 
and buy new equipment, states the 
quarterly survey of the SEC. 

Compared with pre-war highs, ex- 


penditures in 1947 will be 85% 
higher than in 1941 and 6% over 
1946. Even with adjustment for 
price increases, expenditures during 
1947 will be higher than in these 
years. 


Parity Payments 


Will parity payments be con- 
tinued P 


With growing concern over high 
prices, much is being heard in Wash- 
ington concerning the parity formula 
for farm products. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
in testimony before the House and 
Senate Agricultural Committees, has 
urged that the parity formula be 
“modernized” through a study and 
application of price trends during I 
years and to lower present support 
levels for most commodities. 

‘An experimental period,” the De- 
partment said, “would do much to 
convince business that we are going 
to follow through in our intent 1 
keep food consumption at a high level. 
It would throw the influence of this 
program behind the prevention a 


rather than the cure . . . of a depres 
sion.” a. 
This system, terme “qd  “*10-Yeat 


’ has been favored 


Moving Averages,’ 
including 


by leading farm groups, 
the National Grange and Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. It is suggested that 
the committees write long-range leg: 
islation to take effect January 
1949. One factor that remains to 
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Coty makes 
a good deal 


“VUREPAK 


Trust Coty to capitalize on all the sales-making qualities of sparkling, transparent Vuepak 


for their outstanding combination deals. And trust Vuepak to do the same maximum 
showing and selling job for your own special offers, introductory deals 
and companion selling events. 


In an individual “showcase” container of this rigid, crystal-clear Monsanto 
packaging material, all the advantages of your deal . . . number of items, 
beauty, utility, color, design, etc. . . . are attractively revealed and protected. 


You can count on getting fullest retailer support for your Vuepak’d deals, too. 
Retailers like them because they display better; they're fully protected against handling, 
missing items, shopwear and dust; they don't depend on clerks to explain; 


they accelerate turnover and build up volume. 


Whatever you're planning to sell, don't fail to show all that you've got to offer . . .via Vuepak. 
Get full details from your box supplier, or direct , 4 
from MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts. In Canada, Monsanto MONSANTO 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal. Vuepak: Reg. U.S. Pat. Oft. VO Pas 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND we d 
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PERCENTAGE OF FARMS 
HAVING ELECTRICITY* 


Subscribers to Wisconsin 
Agriculturist 153 


a 
sq i] 


Index based on U. S. average 


Farms hooked up to power 
lines ore bigger users of 
electrical appliances and 
equipment. Electric power 
also means bigger potential 
earning capacity and greater 
requirements for manufac- 


turer's products of all kinds 


pource Special tabylation from 1945 
Cenws of Agriculture mode by the 
Bureau of the Census of expense of 
W iscon Agriculturnst 
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Here's the Easy Way to Sell 


Wisconsin's Best Farmers 


Interested in winning America’s biggest and best 


dairy market as a market for your product? Con- 


sider “what kind?” as well as “how many?” in 


determining the Wisconsin farm homes you want 


to reach. To reach the best farmers as well as the 


most farmers, use Wisconsin’s farm business paper, 


Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. Not only 


does Wisconsin Ag reach better than 90‘, of the 


farms in Wisconsin, it goes to the modern, progres- 


sive type of farmer who makes more, needs more 


and who represents your best potential market. 


Get big circulation plus good circulation in a 


market you can’t pass up! 


EVERY 190 wisconsi® 


ys° 


eARM FAMILIES 


WISCONSIN 


AGRICULTURIST AND FARMER 


DANTE M. PIERCE, Publisher 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


clarified is that of farm labor—. 
costs of “outside” hired help an; 
allowances for unpaid family labo 


Effect of Population Gains 


Is it expected that populatiop 
gains will continue to affect mar. 
keting demands? 


The Census Bureau has no eyge: 
figures for this year, but the pop 
lation of the United States increase: 
by 2,279,000 during 1946, the big. 
gest gain in history. As of January | 
1947, total population was 142.763. 
000, about 11,000,000 more than re. 
ported in the April 1, 1940, Censys 

Most of the increase was concep. 
trated in the second half of the yea 
reflecting the large rise in the birt! 
rate following demobilization. His. 
torically, such rises always have «- 
curred following a war but level out 
a few years later. A relatively hig! 
birth rate and continuation of the 
death rate at a low level are foreseen 
by the Census Bureau. (Immigratio: 
accounted for 251,000 population in- 
crease last year.) 


Research-Marketing Act 


What is being done under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 
1946? 


Two projects recently set up ar 
typical and, while they deal largel 
with the marketing of agricultural 
and food products, results of the 
studies will .be of interest to man 
sales executives. 

In one, the Agriculture Depart 
ment’s Production and Marketing 
Administration will undertake devel: 
opment of United States standards 
for grading processed fruits ane 
vgetables and improvement of stan¢- 
ards where they already exist. Ob 
jectives: (1) aid processors in pack: 
ing better and more uniform quality 
products; (2) aid processors, distrib 
utors, and retailers in marketing 
these products in a more orderly mar 
ner; (3) aid lending agencies in at 
riving at equitable loan values; (+) 
a better basis for adjusting damage 
claims; (5) permit inspection ané 
certification. 

In another, the relation of tobacco 
prices and price policies to production 
supply, and consumption of the vat 
ous kinds of tobacco will be sought. 
The study will attempt to explain 
price differences, to determine and 
measure factors that affect demané 
for tobacco products and, in turn, © 
measure these results in terms of co® 
sumption and general level ot prc 
paid the grower. 
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More men wear this 


shirt than any other 


The men who buy this brand have 
seen it advertised in The Saturday 
Evening Post more than any other 
shirt. That’s also true of Amer- 
ica’s best-selling film, alarm clock, 
soup and light bulb. In fact, you'll 
find that the leaders in every line are 
supported by Post advertising. 


People like to read advertising in the Post 
—far more than in any other magazine 


y, 


\ 


National Representatives: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


DETROIT TOPS 


the BIG FIVE ; 


in retail sales per family! 


— average expenditure last year for products of 

every description averaged $3601 per family—tops 
among the nation’s five cities of over one million population. 
With present spending above that of 1946, this is a significant 
indication of the greater mass distribution of wealth in the 
Detroit market, where more than 100,000 families earned 
over $5,000... . and less than one family in ten earned under 
$2,000. With employment and payrolls continuing at all-time 
highs . . . and with the demand for Detroit's autos still far in 
excess of capacity production for years to come . . . Detroit 


stands out as a top market for the sales of your products. 


The Detroit News Tops All Detroit Media! 


The News is tops in trading area circulation! Tops in family readership, too 
—with the largest A.B.C.—recognized home delivered circulation of any 
newspaper in America! And tops in advertising—having carried more 
advertising than either of the other two newspapers for 20 years and 
more! Yes, The NEWS is top medium in this top market and offers top 
opportunity to any advertiser seeking sales. 
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Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ. WWI-FM. wwit 
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... Dy far...in the Carolinas 


Day and night, 50,000-watt WBT is the only Carolina station 
that serves the entire Piedmont Section. Within this advertisers’ 


“Must Market,” WBT is... 


FIRST WITH 24.4% MORE PEOPLE Three and a half million people 
live in WBT’s £0-100% BMB Daytime Area. That’s three- 
quarters of a million more people—more by 24.4% —than the 
population living within the 50-100% BMB Daytime Area 


delivered by any other Carolina radio station. 


FIRST WITH 25.0% MORE RADIO FAMILIES More than a half- 
million families own radios in WBT’s 50-100°¢ BMB Daytime 
Area. That’s 25.0% more radio families than live in the 50-100% 


BMB Daytime Area of any competing Carolina radio station! 


FIRST WITH 28.5% MORE RETAIL SALES In 1946, WBT-territory 
accounted for $1,370,390,000 in retail sales*—28.5% more 
than was spent in the 50-100 BMB Daytime Area of any other 


Carolina station! 


FIRST WITH 21.7% MORE BUYING POWER In 1946, effective buy- 


ing income in WBT’s 50-100% BMB Daytime Area was 
The South’s Pioneer cra BT $2,063,993,000—21.7% more than the buying power in the 


? The Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Co. 50-100% BMB Daytime Area of any other Carolina station!” 
Charlotte + 50,000 watts « A CBS affiliate 
Represented by Radio Sales, the S Broad. - ; i V i 
) Sates, the Spot Broad- = To) be first in sales in the Carolinas, use WBT—first by far in 
y casting Division of CBS + New York, Chicago, ” , ; , 
—_ Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, Atlanta the Carolinas. 
WHT 
AENT 


%& Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 1947 


Photo by Jon Brenneis 


OPEN SECRET OF U. S. ABUNDANCE 


For the first time in 18 years of publica- 
tion, the November FORTUNE talks about 
nothing but Selling and Advertising; also 
for the first time, FORTUNE’s editors have 
written the story of an advertising agency. 
Both are challenging precedents. 


They chose J. Walter Thompson Company 
not because it’s the world’s largest, but 
because it best illustrates, in history and 
size, how advertising works in the supply- 


and-demand cycle—to bring more things 


See page 54 of this publication for FORTUNE’s November contents 


to more people at lower prices. 


The study of J. Walter Thompson and 
its profession-building president, Stanley 
Resor, is only one of ten stroboscopic stories 
in the November FORTUNE. And because 
Distribution is to 1948 what Production 
was to 1947, the November issue will per- 
form one of the great editorial services in 
FORTUNE’s history... For while U. S. 
income next year may reach a dazzling 
200 billion dollars, manufacturers want 


No. 19 in the ““Man of Adventure” series 


to know about the brisker steps of rival 
salesmen and the “‘new look” they will get 
from their own customers. 

In the light of what they find in FORTUNE, 
many of its quarter of a million subscribers 
may well re-align their policies, re-appraist 
markets, re-examine sales quotas, re-assess 
their advertising. And these same readers, 
as advertisers of industrial and quality 
goods, will use FORTUNES 
considerable influence to better the 
chances of reaching their own 1948 goals. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending November 1, 1947 


STEERING THE SALESMEN—(Cont'd) 


A number of our subscribers who plan to follow our 
suggestion about giving salesmen regular bulletins on gen- 
eral and business economic conditions have asked us to 
gt aside a part of this department each issue for informa- 
tion of this nature. We approve—here goes. 


America’s post-war boom is now getting its second 
wind. The element of caution so apparent last spring 
has not disappeared entirely but it is giving way to a new 
rise in business inventories, in bank credit and in indus- 
trial volumes generally. ‘There are few signs, outside the 
export field, of any letdown in consumer demand, and 
even there Government purchases will continue to keep 
the export field large, as this country is not going to let 
Europe starve or go Communistic if it can help it. 


Basic needs for housing, plant facilities, machinery, 
electric power and gas, highways and such basic utilities 
as water and sewage facilities have been met only to a 
slight degree. ‘he facts indicate that any major recession 
is fairly certain to be postponed beyond 1948. 


Even if a business recession were to get started, there 
are elements of stability in the business picture which 
would restrain the decline from gathering speed in old- 
fashioned style. These include old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, floors under farm product prices, 
fixed wage scales in so many lines, large scale public 
works programs already beyond the blueprint stage and 
ready to be launched when material and labor are avail- 
able, and the assurance of Government spending on any 
signs of relapse. 


‘The annual population increases in the United States 
now far exceed even those recorded in the early 1900’s 
when net immigration alone often exceeded one million. 
The estimated increase in 1946 was 2.3 million. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board, the savings 
of individuals, including trust funds and personal hold- 
ings, multiplied almost three and one-half times from 
1939 to the close of 1946 or from $46 billion to the 
colossal total of $157 billion. 


Farm wealth is another index to national buying 
power. Last month it was estimated that United States 
Agriculture was worth over $111 billion, twice the 1940 
figure. (Incidentally, Bob Whitney of N.F.S.E. and I 
lost a bet to Herb Metz of Graybar not so long ago. 
Over the lunch table, Herb made the remark that the 
total investment in the farming industry exceeded that of 
the manufacturing industries and railroads combined. 
We said it sounded cockeyed and he promised to dig up 
the facts. Frank Watts of the Farm Journal is his au- 
thority that the total investment in all manufacturing 
industry is $75 billion, in railroads $26 billion or a total 
of $101 billion.) 


Farm cash income, up 26% for the first eight months 
of the year, promises for the full year to run between 
$28 billion and $30 billion. In 1929 the farmers’ cash 
income was only $12 billion. 


The jump in retail sales in the final week of Septem- 
ber was brought about to some extent by the spending 
of GI’s terminal leave bonds, but Government economists 
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of . 
decreases in new orders and business spending. During October, 
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business has been on a narrow plateau. 
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say that the biggest spending of that money will come 
between now and Christmas. 


The rate of gain in incoming business orders forecasts 
a further advance in the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of business activity. This was up five points in August 
to 182, only eight points below its March, 1947, high. 


Business is good; individual and corporation incomes 
are high; it’s a fair certainty that taxes will be reduced 
early next year. We are approaching normal conditions 
in many lines of business and this means that through 
salesmanship we must arouse new wants and desires. 
No salesman worthy of the word should resent that. 
It’s much more fun to sell than to allocate. 


SALES COSTS ARE GOING UP 


At the Boston Conference on Distribution many of the 
speakers stressed the fact that sales costs are going up, 
especially the costs of transporting men and materials. 
Several of the speakers had good suggestions on what 
to do about it. 


James B. Wise, president, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., thinks that all manufacturers will have to sell shorter 
lines to fewer accounts. ‘““When we consider that a city 
wholesale salesman actually spends only 23% of his time 
actually selling and a country salesman only 14% of his 
time, you can see why making a sale is an expensive 
thing. When sales to a particular customer are below 
a certain amount the cost of the sale exceeds the profit 
... In an effort to reduce sales costs, Bigelow-Sanford 
has reduced the number of items from approximately 900 
to less than 200 and has reduced its accounts from 
10,000 retail dealers to less than 5,000.” 


James J. Nance, president, Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, 
believes that to get and hold volume it will be necessary 
for manufacturers to do an increasingly better job of 
training untried retailers and their personnel. “Before 
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the wa: there were approximately 50,000 outlets fo; 
major electric appliances. Now the best industry et 
mates are that there are more than 100,000 stores shoy. 
ing this equipment. That means that at least one-halj 
of the industry outlets do not have experience in oper- 
ating a store to sell its products.” 


Adolph Ullman, president, Northeastern Distributors 
Inc., thinks that sales volume could be increased ang 
costs lowered through a “know your customer” campaign, 
He recommended a committee to evaluate customers 
potentials, a committee consisting of general manager. 
sales manager, credit manager, supervisor and_ the 
respective territorial salesmen. “Standards of grading the 
customers into A, B and C groups were set up. The 
committee evaluates each A account and sets a specific 
amount as the customer’s natural potential to be at. 
tained. ‘These specific amounts are certified by the com- 
mittee, thereby indicating a definite responsibility on the 
part of the individuals comprising the committee to help 
the territorial man accomplish what, in their fact-finding 
investigation, they thought possible. The B accounts, 
indicating current low volume as well as undeveloped 
potentials, are assigned to assistants under the supervision 
of the territorial salesmen. The C accounts are placed 
on the mailing list for development through mail.” 


Jack I. Straus, President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
was, as might be expected, critical of price maintenance. 
He said, “Unless there is some legal invention that will 
prevent price maintenance, the one best attack on these 
evils is through competitive merchandise carrying the 
brand name of the retailer who distributes it, and priced 
low enough to get the business. This the retailer will 
be able to do over a broad range since he will be able 
to eliminate all the manufacturer’s expenses of promotion. 
‘The names of Jordan Marsh, Marshall Field, G. Fox 
and Macy’s are older than the names of most of the 
existing national brands, and they will find quicker ac- 
ceptances in their respective communities. They assert 
the responsibility of the distributor for his merchandise, 
and it is to the distributor that the community looks for 
satisfaction with respect to quality and price.” 


WALL STREET FOR ADVERTISING 


It used to be that Wall Street looked with a rather 
jaundiced eye on advertising, but in recent years both 
the New York Stock Exchange and some of its members 
have become consistent and successful advertisers. So 
perhaps it isn’t so surprising. that a general partner 0! 
the largest Wall Stree house issued a warning against 
reductions in advertising budgets in his talk before the 
Association of National Advertisers. He said, “By cut 
ting at the first signs of slackening business we are simply 
aggravating the condition. Adequate reserves for future 
advertising and sales promotion should be set aside 1 
good times for periods of decline.” 


What is your company going to do about advertising ! 
sales should slacken a bit? If you operate on the old- 
fashioned plan of a fixed ratio between sales and adver- 
tising, then your advertising appropriation will go dow". 
But if you want to stay in the competitive race, you 
might as well resign yourself to seeing advertising outlays 
rise in proportion to total sales. The real solution here. 
as in the case of most sales costs, lies in making ¢a 
dollar count more, and this can be done by taking advan- 
tage of modern ideas such as sound market research - 
pretesting of copy themes and individual advertisements. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


HOMEMAKERS FLOCKED in when 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, set 
up this Nu-Hue Color Bar, tieing 
paint colors into the over-all home 
decoration scheme. It's a sales aid. 


Mix-Magic Breathes New Life 
Into Martin-Senour Sales 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with WILLIAM M. STUART 


President of The Martin-Senour Co. 


They call it the 'Nu-Hue Custom Color System." The idea: 
to provide fool-proof paint formulas for a wide range of 


“off colors’ so sought-after by homemakers and decora- 


tors. Tests in big outlets are paying off at the cash register. 


One leading department _ store 
ipped its paint sales from $35,000 a 
year to more than $200,000 after in- 
‘talling The Martin-Senour Com- 
panys Nu-Hue Custom Color Sys- 
tem and its “Color Bar.’’ Other de- 


partment stores, in a number of larger 


a have shown comparative re- 
sults. It is something new in paint 


merchandising—a _ since-the-war de- 
velopment, but built on an idea that 
reaches ‘way back to 1932. 

Martin-Senour executives gc 
ered the problems of the paint in- 
dustry during the deep pit of depres- 
sion, when many paint houses were 
holding on by the skin of their teeth, 
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and decided that the paint manufac- 
turers were delinquent in_ several 
ways: 

1. They were giving the architect, 
decorator and painter far too little 
help, if any at all. 

2. ‘They were almost void of mer- 
chandising imagination and initiative 
and so failed at point-of-sale. 

3. They were doing nothing, and 
had done nothing in years, to make 
fresh, new colors available. 

4+. Generally speaking, while fabric 
and furniture and a dozen other lines 
were working in a new world of 
color and inventing new techniques 
in selling, the paint industry was 


bumbling along as it did in the horse- 
and-buggy days. 

“If anyone in those days was fussy 
enough to want some particular tint 
or shade of color, a painter would 
get out a number of cans, add and 
stir, add and mix, putting in a little 
of this and a little of that by guess 
and by gosh,” William M. 
Stuart, president of Mlartin-Senour, 
Chicago, “and try as he could be 
never got just what was wanted. 


says 


“It has been known for a long 
time that chemists, metallurgists and 
others, working with sensitive meas- 
uring devices, could make the same 
product come out batch for batch 
like all the others. Why couldn’t sci- 
ence do the same thing for paints? 
We decided to make research.” 

From here the story goes on, rather 
slowly, over a period of years, broken 
only during the period of the war. 
Martin-Senour established a labora- 
tory and employed skilled chemists. 
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[t also employed specialists, Carl E. 
Foss and Frederick H. Rahr, éolor 
technicians. A world-search for col- 
ors was started: colors that always 


reacted the same way in combina- 
tions and colors that would not fade. 

‘The laboratory dipped into the 
“dry colors” used in printing inks; 
studied the permanent maroons used 
in finishing autos. Finally the man- 
agement was convinced that it should 
discard the old chrome yellows, 
chrome greens, iron blues, etc., and 
give the painting contractor, the 
architect and the consumer a whole 
new color system available from the 
glamorous field of organic chemistry. 
Research proved that the organics 
had superior permanence and a much 
wider range of delicate uses and were 
much less reactive in paint inter-mix- 
ture. 

The results were shown to gather- 
ings such as painters and decorators 
conventions. ‘Those who saw them 
said, ‘Wonderful, if we could have 
them.” 

In due time laboratory technicians 
developed basic colors all with the 
same specific gravity, which was vital 
if the plan was to work. This had 
to be because the idea was to dupli- 
cate any one of 1,000 tints exactly 
every time by the mere process of 
weight and measurement. The thou- 
sand colors were separated and ar- 
ranged in “wheels” on nine transpar- 
ent plastic color charts. 

A machine was developed which 
could reproduce any one of the 1,000 
tints, every time and without fail, 
from a “prescription.” The hand 
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mixing and the guess was taken out 
of the job. 

After this came the merchandising 
job. ‘The method was first made avail- 
able to the contractor, including the 
painter and decorator. Next it was 
extended to the consumer. At this 
time the color bar was made avail- 
able to stores. Operators were 
schooled to handle the machines. Key 
stores were selected and induced to 
try out the new plan: Hudson, De- 
troit; Marshall Field, Chicago; W. 
& J. Sloane, New York; Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; Horne’s, Pittsburgh, 
and Woodward & Lothrop, Wash- 


ington, D. C. There were others. 
Custom Paint for All 


Interior decorators caught on 
quickly and introduced their clients 
to the color bar. They found it high- 
ly adaptable in helping to find back- 
ground colors to match rugs, dra- 
peries, chair colorings and so on. 
Shortly, home owners who could not 
afford high price decorators and 
stylists discovered that the color bars 
could solve their problems rapidly 
and cheaply. 

The color bar attendant could 
quickly duplicate any one of the 
1,000 shades the buyer put his finger 
on. More, he would deliver it in a 
can bearing the buyer’s name. Paint 
became custom made. On each can 
was a paster which carried the “pre- 
scription number” of the tint so that 
it could be duplicated at any future 
date without chance of error. 

Martin-Senour sent experts into 
the stores to train salespeople, not 


RETAILERS BUILD a window dis 
play around a chair and vase, cap: 
talizing on homemakers’ desire t 
purchasing 


match colors before 


only how to “compound the presenp 
tion,’ but to give the buyer th 
proper kind of sales talk. Very soor 
this new science of colors was found 
to be valuable, not only in selling 
paints but in making sales in othe 
departments. Stores put their entir 
decorating staffs through the trav 
ing. They sent their carpet, rg 
drapery and other textile salesme 
to the school. It made them color 
conscious and color-wise and matt 
the buyers more pliable in their hand 
when they came to buy furniture an 
other items to improve the beaut 
of their homes. ; 

It made the salespeople more ef 
cient because they could talk color 
and color combinations with cont 
dence and tell a story that had neve 
been told before. It was this trait 
ing that really did the selling )0 
and made sales bloom not only in th 
paint department of the departmer 
stores, but in other departments # 
fected by the new thought in colo 
decoration. we 

To make color-matching simp! 
each store may have, in each depart 
ment where color is a factor in mak 
ing sales, a color directory. This © 
sists of a card index, 1,000 cards ! 
all, each card painted with an ind 
vidual color. This makes _possibl 
point-of-sale color matching 10 a 
whether a lamp, rug or sheet of w#! 
paper is being bought. On the bac’ 
of each card is a key number wilt 
gives the prescription for mixing ™ 
paint at the color bar. 

The paint-mixing machi 
stands in the color bar and ss ™ 
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TRAFFIC STOPPER: The novelty of . 


hundreds of colors on plexiglas tar- 
gets brings Martin-Senour publicity 
and builds traffic. 


retail store 


property of the store, uses only 12 
ngredients to make the 1,000 colors 
in either flat wall paint, satin-enamel 
or full-gloss enamel. The ingredients 
ised are six basic colors, plus a grey- 
ing agent and three whites. The plan 
further intrigues the store owner or 
store buyer because, unlike as in the 
past, heavy inventories of paints need 
not be carried. Instead, the few 
basic colors enable the machine oper- 
ator to run the whole color gamut. 
The entire tool kit required for 
the complete job consists of the color 
bar, Nu-Hue color charts, Nu-Hue 
color directory, mixing machine, and 
a supply of custom-color containers. 
The company offers: blueprints and 
specifications individually designed 
lor the store; training of the sales- 
people; suggested layouts and copy 
to announce the introduction of the 
color bar and color system; material 
lor continuous store-wide promotion. 
hese ‘nclude brochures, extra color 
cards, banners, elevator signs, dis- 
play placards, color identification 
stickers, and window displays. 

Martin-Senour sets up a program 
to be followed in establishing its col- 
or service in any store. Briefly, it 
s this: Erect a Nu-Hue color bar 
tollowing the established pattern ; 
purchase from the Martin-Senour 
Lo. the minimum equipment neces- 
‘ary to establish the service; co- 
ordinate paint and color merchandis- 
ing throughout the interested depart- 
ments; train salesmen in every de- 
ee where color is a selling fac- 
“T; Promote Nu-Hue custom color 
in the store’s local advertising. 
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rected at the stores are these: The 
plan offers the widest range of color 
ever available in paint; 1,000 distinct 
colors and 3,000 paints (1,000 each 
of flat, satin-enamel and full-gloss), 
without demanding a burdensome 
stock; gives a service never before 
possible; insures satisfaction and re- 
peat sales; increases customer traffic; 
stimulates every department where 
color is a factor; builds a more profit- 
able paint department. 


Color by Numbers 


“The plan works pleasingly for 
the customer because no one can 
carry color shades in her head,” says 
Mr. Stuart. “It is easy to show a 
woman identical samples of her se- 
lected color, identified by number and 
pulled from the directory in any de- 
partment. With these directories scat- 
tered through the story the customer 
needs only to produce the number of 
her selected color.” 

Ease and simplicity of matching 
paint colors to go with fabrics is an- 
other sales factor, according to Mr. 
Stuart. The shopper needs only to 
hold the fabric behind the transparent 
plexiglass on which the wheels of 
varied tints are fastened. Exact 
matching is only a matter of seconds. 
The customer merely puts a finger on 
the selected disc, turns the plexiglass 
over and finds the number of the 
tint she has chosen on the back of the 
disc. 

After making a record of the num- 
ber, she has only to go to the color 
bar to get the exact color she desires. 
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Among the sales arguments di- She thus has her choice of any color. 


The Martin-Senour presentation 
to store operators lists the advantages 
of the system, department by depart- 
ment: Furniture, to choose matching 
colors to go with upholstered furni- 
ture, and paints to be used on un- 
painted articles; interior decorating 
paints to match wallpapers, draperies 
and slipcovers; floor coverings, paints 
to match rugs, carpets and linoleums ; 
linens, to match bedspreads and tow- 
els; china, for backgrounds for table 
china and lamps; pictures, to blend 
with paintings and prints. 

It is suggested, for example, if a 
home owners has a prized Chinese 
vase or some special piece of furni- 
ture, she may use it as a “key” and 
build the background decoration of 
the entire room around it, thus get- 
ting a rich and pleasing environment 
that could not be attained otherwise. 

The novelty of the idea has at- 
tracted the editors of many publica- 
tions, especially household magazines. 
It has held the attention of women’s 
editors on newspapers. The result 
has been hundreds of columns of pub- 
licity telling how to get better color 
effects in homes. Tie-in advertising 
in newspapers by stores has sent hun- 
dreds of thousands of women to their 
local color bars. Sales have followed 
just as surely as night follows days. 

A national advertising campaign, 
to back up the program, was inau- 
gurated in 1947. Among the leading 
magazines used are House & Garden, 
House Beautiful, and Better Homes 
‘f Gardens. Plans are in the making 
to expand this campaign in 1948. 
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RENEGADE . . . Robert B. Brown, the 41-year 


executive vice-president of Bristol-Myers Co.. 


an: 

brand-new chairman of the board of directors, ANA or a 
crossed up the laws of environment when he went jy; a 
business. He’d have been a fourth-generation colle ~<ih 
professor if he hadn’t. (His Father was Dean ‘ te 
Faculties at N.Y.U.) But unassuming, easy-to-g sie 

along-with Bob Brown had his turn at the blackboa:; _— 
too. In between his B.A. (... he’s a Phi Bete) aif 

his M.A., he taught at his Alma Mater—Comd wae 

Even today he looks more like the young Head of ; “seg 
English department than a business giant. Bob w: he ” 
ready for the world at a very un-propitious time A os 
1929. It was Gimbel Bros. that gave him the first pe ae 

on which to hang his hat. He kept it on that particuly 

peg for a year, then took it over to Daniel Staré ° a 

where he pounded the typewriter as a copywrite ne 

~~” After five years of this he felt he’d served his appre: oe 

i ticeship, moved out. An A.N.A. story is on Page % 
Guy Gillette 

y * ANO 
eyre in the News _ 

tooth 
THE PEN IS MIGHTIER . . . than the sword, is the way John P. us. | 
Dean feels about a solution for Racial Problems. Dean is publisher en 
of the two-year-old Our World, the magazine of and for Negroes. — 
As the guiding hand for the publication, Dean isn’t interested in a my 
witch hunt. He wants merely to provide for his 180,000 readers a Co 
magazine which embodies the broadest possible appeal. “O.W. is not he a 
a magazine of opinion,” he says. But he’s not afraid to turn a spot- — 
light on injustice to the Negro. One of his recent issues carried a May! 
searing article of Negro life in a typical Southern city—not for- es 
getting to hand an accolade to the growing number of White Liberals -" 
who are fighting for the Negro in his slow upward climb. Son of a de 
Washington, D. C. government worker, he traveled North to Bates, ager- 
on scholarship, for college He has a Law degree from Harvard. rad 
rides 
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WHICH COMES FIRST .. . in Television . . . the chicken or the 
wg... the audience or the advertiser? You know how it’s been 
everybody sitting on fences; audiences waiting to buy sets until 
there are plenty of programs, advertisers waiting to buy Time until 
here are plenty of sets. Now meet George Moskovics, commercial 
manager of WCBS-TV (Columbia’s key Tele outlet), a super- 
alesman who goes out and se//s as though he’d never heard of a 
tumbling block! The breezy Mr. M. took over at TV in June, ‘45. 
Since then he’s signed some of the biggest account names in the 
country by such artful and revolutionary dodges as playing down 
tudio programs, in which there’s a minimum of interest, and play- 
ng up sports and films, in which there’s a maximum. “The Bible,” 
as people call the book he prepared for ‘Tele salesmen, is pure rote 
to CBS’ers. 
Television—audiences, costs, case histories, facilities—the info’s there 


No matter what a prospective advertiser asks about 


at a thumb-tab’s reach. George Moskovics was reared in N.Y.C., 
went to its public schools. He had to struggle along without benefit 
of college. First 20 years of his working life was with automobiles. 


ANOTHER SALESMAN MAKES GOOD .... Harry R. Chap- 
man, (right) the gent with a fist-full of gum drops, made his sweet 
tooth pay off. He’s the new prexy of New England Confectionery 
Co. (With him, T. J. Payne) Harry, in his younger days, never 
expected to get nearer Necco than a candy butcher. He came out 
of Lewis Institute, went to work for his father, the Chapman of 
Chapman & Smith, Chicago bakery supply house. After a bit of 
this he decided to paddle his own canoe, hooked up with Armour & 
Co., as a salesman. There he stayed—for 14 years, during which 
he went up to branch manager, division superintendent and back 
to general offices as assistant general branch house superintendent. 
Maybe it was that long-winded title which did it. Suffice to say that 
when he ran into some of Necco’s officers they talked him into coming 
to them. To get him they handed him the privilege of buying into 
the company. So . . . there he was in Boston as Necco’s sales man- 
ager-—Look at him now! 
Tun best. 


Next to candy, Harry likes people and 
He plays a mean harmonica, sings in a lusty baritone, 
rides any horse that’ll stand still long enough for him to mount it. 


Guy Gillette 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 
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Chill winds of a buyers’ market in radios are bringing a re- 
turn to hard selling—with something to sell. Philco service- 
men flock to distributors’ fairs to sip cider and take home 
radio tubes and condensers. "'It's just like old times." 


A “Back to Normal’ Campaign 


‘There were nearly 200 very un- 
usual “‘county fairs’ around the Na- 
tion this fall in as many major cities. 
Pumpkins and yellow corn were 
prominently visible—but customers 
went home in a happy mood with 
dozens of radio tubes, condensers and 
even phonograph needles under their 
arms instead of kewpie dolls, cotton 
candy and glass jewelry. 

It was the Philco Corporation’s 
idea for placing radio service and ac- 
cessory departments on the “back to 
normal” sales promotion basis. 

The bona-fide fairs ended their 
month’s run October 15 and every 
one is satisfied—Philco, the distrib- 
utors, service men and dealers. 

In Denver, Colo., Walter Slagle 
& Co. used the “big top” motif. The 
display room was a real circus tent. 
Customers entered the door to be con- 
fronted with a real merry-go-around. 

Appliance Wholesalers of Port- 
land, Ore., erected a real rail fence 
through their show room, piled it 
high with pumpkins and corn fresh 
from the field, and had baskets of 
fresh apples strategically located. 

The final tally by Appliance 
Wholesalers revealed that items which 
had been slow movers picked up in 
volume enormously. Floor traffic 
through the display rooms doubled. 

Appliance Wholesalers’ headquar- 
ters, as in most cases, are not in the 
city’s shopping center and cash sales 
minimum. But 


Mail orders, 


normally are at a 
cash business boomed. 
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tempted by a broadside of direct 
mail, telegrams and personal contact 
by salesmen, did the same. 

And neither last nor least was the 
made-to-order “in” for salesmen in 
the list of “hot numbers” with prices 
cut beyond the bone. There were a 
few slow movers on the special list, 
but most items were standard require- 
ments for radio service men. 

For example, one volume control 
was given with every 10 purchased. 
Condensers that sell regularly for 
54'%4c wholesale went like hotcakes 
for 34%4c. The bargain list was 


fairly well standardized across the 
Nation. It was a long list of items. 
Alert salesmen made up a special 
catalogue for use during the “fair’ 
season. 

The first pages was exclusively the 
“hot” items and salesmen didn’t have 
to bother even to introduce them- 
selves before writing down orders. It 
wasn’t high pressure and it made 
numerous friends, evidenced by the 
number of following orders on stand- 
ard-price items. 

As one Philco field man explained: 
“The boys evidently liked the idea 


INCENTIVES: Bargain prices on staples greeted radio servicemen in nearly 


200 distributor showrooms around the Nation this fall. 


Other items moved, too. 
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of getting back to the old days of 
real selling—and something to sell.” 

Even the local press in far west 
Portland recognized the necessity, 
and farsightedness, of getting back 
‘nto the sales promotion field—even 
{ direct mail was the major adver- 
ising medium for telling dealers 
about the fair. The Journal used 
the story as a featured box at the 
top of its Sunday business section. 

According to the story told by 
Frank M. Viles, Western field en- 
gineer, the idea started at the Phila- 
delphia Philco headquarters with Ray 
George, then accessory sales manager 
and now promoted to sales promo- 
tion manager for all Philco. Regional 
meetings were held to introduce the 
dea to distributors. 

They were given work books list- 
ing requirements for a real fair— 
with radio accessories and repair 
tems in the foreground. The for- 
mula called for everything from pigs 
to straw hats. (There were straw 
hats aplenty, but the pig idea wasn’t 
deemed too advisable for the usually 
neat Philco showrooms. ) 

It was to be a “back to normal” 
ampaign, first of its kind in the radio 
accessory line. It was to recall sales 
pushing of the 1936-1939 era when 
salesmen were really on their toes. 

A total of $1,500 was set aside by 
one distributor for prizes to attract 
customers into the store, but personal 
attendance wasn’t a prerequisite since 
some customers lived 150 or more 
miles away. Some distributors upped 
the prize money depending on size 
of their territory. 

There were to be many incentives 
0 bring radio service men from 
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HARVEST TIME: "Come and get ‘em. Bargains galore.” With this cry, Appliance 
Wholesalers rallies its dealers in Oregon and lower Washington for Philco’s fair. 


neighboring communities into the dis- 
tributors’ headquarters. “Harvest 
time” was the theme, a harvest time 
of bargains. 

On a cooperative basis, Philco fur- 
nished pennants, signs, mailers, shop- 
ping bags (to put the super-market 
buying idea into effect), and the ad- 
vance mail teasers. 

Area distributors did a lot of work 
on their own. Appliance Whole- 
salers, for example, mailed 5,000 
flyers to their 542 dealer accounts, 
including two pre-fair teasers and a 
weekly mailer during the four weeks 
of the fair. Supplemental brochures, 
not furnished by Philco’s printers, 
were printed in some cases on the 
distributor’s own presses or by local 
printers. 


COME TO THE COUNTY FAIR: There are real pumpkins and rail fence (below) at 
Appliance Wholesalers, Portland, Ore. Apple nibblers (right) are (I-r), C. J. Douglas 


and Bill Keefer, Appliance; F. M. Viles, Philco. The trimming varied from place-to-place. 
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One of the weekly mailers carried 
on its cover the theme that probably 
did more to boost morale than even 
the pumpkins and apples. It said: 

“Tt’s just like old times .. .” 
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A Fashion Show Is More Than a Frill 


BY ABBOTT KIMBALL - 


President Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. 


It's a powerful merchandising tool. It's a means for getting 


publicity. And it's a device for building a fashion-slant 


into products that do not have an obvious fashion angle. 


There's a technique for running fashion shows successfully. 


The fashion show is big business. 
During the next year hundreds of or- 
ganizations, from Chambers of Com- 
merce to zipper manufacturers, will 
earmark portions of their advertising 
budgets “Fashion Show,” and then 
start to worry (or hire someone to 
worry for them) about the height of 
a runway and the way a model looks 
under blue flood-lights. 

And the torment of runway pro- 
priety is not confined to New York 
City. Fashion shows are Nation-wide 
On the West Coast, White Stag Ski 
Manufacturing Co. recently gave a 
magnificent fashion show at Met. 
Hood. Nieman-Marcus, of Dallas, is 
noted tor the splendor and effective- 
ness of that fine store’s fashion shows. 

Why the fashion show? Why is 
the number of fashion shows increas- 
ing from month to month? Why have 
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the techniques (and the headaches) 
ot a Broadway theatrical production 
been transferred to merchandising? 
Why have set designers, orchestra 
leaders, advertising agencies and even 
motion picture producers broadened 
their fields to include the fashion 
show ? 

The answer is a simple one. The 
fashion show has become one of the 
most important selling tools in 
modern merchandising. It is a vivid 
and imaginative means of presentation 
which can be adapted to a wide va- 
riety of products. It can create effec- 
tive publicity and produce dollars and 
cents returns in the sale of goods. 
And it can serve equally well such 
diverse groups as plastics manufac- 
turers, orchid producers, and the lo- 
cal Ladies’ Aid Society. 

No longer merely a line of models 


parading along an improvised ru- 
way or weaving in and out among 
customers at department store 
luncheons, the fashion show, as it 3 
handled today, is high drama with 
all the qualities and appeal of good 
theater. 

No longer exclusively the province 
of the haute couture, the womens 
specialty shop and the department 
store’s better dress department, the 
fashion show now sells nail polish, 
silver flatware, and a flour mill’s mus- 
lin sacking. . 

This growing importance of the 
fashion show as part of a selling pro 
gram for items outside of womens 
apparel is a development which has 
grown slowly and steadily, which will 
continue to grow as_ competition 
grows keener and greater sales effort 
must be put forth for every line o! 
products. Again, why is this? Why 
for instance, does a hosiery manutac: 
turer (whose products obviously be- 
long in the category of necessities) 
import a complete Paris wardrobe t 
help introduce new shades in nylon 
hose ? 

Again the answer is simple and 
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A FASHION SHOW goes any place. 
Justin McCarty, Dallas sportswear de- 
signer, put his models (left) into rigs at 
New York's Madison Square Garden 
rodeo. Rhea Mfg. Co.'s back-to-school 
fashions (below) go to retailers via a 
i6-mm color film. There are many devices. 


answer is _ fashion. 


logical. The 
Fashion today is the magic wand 
which transmutes dross into gold. It 
is the Midas touch of modern mer- 


chandising. Whatever metaphor you 
will, fashion is one of the most potent 
sales forces in our American economy 
today. Where necessity sells one item, 
fashion sells 20—100. Fashion is the 
selling principle which makes cash 
registers ring, which keeps goods flow- 
ing, which provides employment, 
which makes the United States the 
“havingest”” nation in the world. 

The force of fashion changes the 
habits of millions. Let us consider. 
Most of us remember when a lady 
owned two pairs of shoes and “one 
good black silk dress.” Think of a 
lady's wardrobe today. Fashion has 
extended the number of pairs of shoes 
she owns, the number of dresses she 
Wears. Fashion has brought the value 
of manufacturers of the apparel in- 
dustry to fourth place among our Na- 
tion's industries, just below automo- 
biles and automotive equipment. If 
you link to the apparel industry 
household turnishings and appliances 
(which today are sold with a fashion 
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slant) you find the fashion business 
taking second place in our national 
economy.* 

But to think. of* ‘the fashion busi- 
ness’ merely ,in terms of a lady’s 
wardrobe is to limit a tremendous and 
vital force. Fashion permeates our 
entire economy. It affects our diet, 
our plumbing, and even our attitudes 
toward marriage. Fashion sells perma- 
nent waving machines, automobiles, 
hairpins and vitamin pills. As ! have 
pointed out over and over again, there 
is a fashion slant to every business 
but a dead business. 

Again let us consider. A leading 
automobile manufacturer is basing a 
gigantic advertising campaign upon 
“the fashion rightness” of h's product. 
Nylon and rayon have a wide variety 
of industrial uses, but the success of 
these two great industries has been 
based upon their appeal to woren. 


*Figures compiled by Abbott Kimball 
Co., Inc., Research Departriient.. Based 
on thé Committee of Economic Develop- 
ment’s estimate of value of manufac- 
tures for 1947, dated August, 1945. 


Plastics play a stellar role in fashion. 
And the copper and brass tndustries 
have recently issued a carefully done 
brochure on the uses of copper and 
brass in the fashion world. 

Fashion is the first consideration to- 
day even in the purchase of durable 
goods. Bath towels are sold on style 
and color rather than on absorbency. 
Shower curtains, wall paper, re- 
frigerators, speed boats, appeal to 
buyers first on the basis of design. 

There is, again, a reason for this. 
The fashion field is the last great area 
of competition for the customer's 
dollar. The fashion slant is the last 
appeal on which the seller can claim 
advantage over his competitors, So 
great have been the technical achieve- 
ments of the past decade or so that 
there is now little distinction between 
any two items in the same field as to 
performance, efficiency or durability. 
Nearly all refrigerators work well; 
so do most motor cars. Between com- 
peting products, then, the consumer 
must choose on other bases. If the 
consumer is a woman (and women 


GRAND CANYON SUITE: In a spectacular promotion, California Authentics 
took its show to the rim of one of 


the natural wonders of the world. 
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FASHION SHOWS SELL EVERYTHING: They sell “Flying Colors” nail polish for 
Peggy Sage. Bonmouton made its debut (right) in a style show, helping to lift 
mouton out of the bargain basement class into salons. But goods match promotion. 


purchase the majority of our goods 
and services today), the basis of her 
selection is fashion. 

Fashion as a sales principle, then, 
is the reason for the development ot 
the fashion show as a selling tool. A 
fashion show shows merchandise. The 
best fashion shows do more than 
that; the best fashion shows broaden 
the use of the product presented, or 
they suggest new uses, or they visua 
lize an entirely new market. 

For example: you are, shall we say, 
a manufacturer who produces fine 
copper wire. ‘The market for your 
wire consists of makers of electrical 
equipment. You feel, however, that 
there are other markets, one of which 
might be the costume jewelry trade. 
You approach costume jewelry manu- 
facturers. You are told, however, 
that women “do not wear’ copper 
jewelry. Copper jewelry, in other 
words, is not fashionable. How can 
you create a consumer demand for 
copper jewelry? The answer may well 
be a fashion show. You have jewelry 
designed in your copper wire. You 
present a show in which these pieces 
are shown as part of a fashion pic- 
ture. Copper is beautiful in its own 
right. You demonstrate how the 
color complements certain accepted 
and fashionable colors in fabrics. You 
suggest sports, daytime, 
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evening 


jewelry all made of copper. The 
press, which sees your show, approves 
the idea. Newspapers and magazines 
carry stories and photographs of your 
jewelry. This is news. The consum- 
ing public is conscious of a new idea. 
You have created a market—and a 
fashion. 

But, once you have determined the 
reason for your fashion show, other 
questions arise. What makes a good 
fashion show? How is a good fashion 
show produced ? What does it achieve 
in tangible results? 

At Abbott Kimball Co.,  Inc., 
where fashion shows are part of the 
merchandising recommendations for 
a majority of our clients, we have 
worked out a set of basic principles 
which insure the success of almost any 
fashion show. 

First, remember there are two 
types of fashion shows: the consumer 
show designed to sell merchandise, 
and the trade and press show destined 
to create prestige and_ establish 
fashion. ‘The first is the traditional 
fashion show of the retailer and the 
couture. ‘The second is the type we 
have discussed thus far, the show pre- 
sented by a manufacturer to widen 
his market, to present a new usage of 
his product, to create demand. The 
same fundamental principles apply to 
both. Here are the principles: 


A fashion show must show fashion. 
Whether you’re exhibiting new ways 
to use Venetian blinds or showing 
how to use antique silver in moder 
settings, your entire effect must be 
one of harmony and good taste. A 
wrong detail may spoil your picture. 
This means, of course, that the per- 
sons in charge of your show must 
know fashion. 

Work with originality and imag 
nation. The fashion show is unlimited 
in the opportunities it presents for 
drama, for humor, for unusual tech- 
nical effects. One of the most wu 
usual and interesting of fashion shows 
was done last year by California Av- 
thentics, California fabric converters. 
who used the Grand Canyon as 2 
setting for fashions inspired by the 
Sante Fe trail. This was a completel) 
integrated fashion promotion wit 
far-reaching effects and tangible. 
measurable results in prestige a¢ 
fashion acceptance. 

Determine your budget be foré 
start. Plan your show and work out 
costs before you embark on your ver 
ture. A show which “just growed 
like Topsy usually has exactly that 
effect. : 

Keep your show short. A briet, 
well timed show is many times mor 


you 


“- bh -prit 
effective than a long one. — 
what you have to show and say wh# 
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he you, who each day 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON, 
2 


Take on anew your tasks 

Along the lines that speech will go 

Through city streets or far out 

Upon some mountainside 

Where you have blazed a trail 

And kept it clear; 

To you there comes from all who use the wires 
A tribute for a job well done. 


For these are not just still and idle strands 
‘That stretch across a country vast and wide 
But bearers 

Of life’s friendly words 

And messages of high import 

‘Lo people everywhere. 


Not spectacular, your usual day, 
Not in the headlines 
Except they be of fire, or storm, or flood. 
‘Then a grateful nation 
Knows the full measure of your skill and worth. 
And the fine spirit of service 
Which puts truth and purpose 
In this honored creed — 
“The message must get through.” 


noat 
KS ™ 


> 


you have to say in as short a time as 
possible. 

Be a good host. 
shows are social events. Keep them 
on that plane. Dignity and courtesy 
are important adjuncts. 

If your show is a press showing as- 
sist the press in every way possible 
Have the information they need ready 
for them. Have photographs, or ar- 
range so that special photographs can 
be taken. Respect deadlines and spe- 
cial requirements. 

Remember, a fashion show is part 
of a total promotion. Do not expect 
a fashion show by itself to work 


Most fashion 


If you are a manutacturer, 


miracles. 
be sure you fulfill the promises ot 
your show, both to the press and the 
public. Have your merchandise avail- 
able. Support your show with adver- 
tising, publicity, dealer aids. Utilize 


all the promotional possibilities a 
show offers you. 

Remember the power of fashion. 
Fashion is more than the length of a 
lady’s skirt or the color of her lip- 
stick. Fashion, to most people, is the 
substance of things hoped for. It is 
the vision of better living, more things 
for more people today, tomorrow, and 
in the years to come. 


Is a Style Show a Good 
Promotion Investment? 


As told to James H. Collins BY GEORGE N. ELLIOTT 


Sales Promotion Manager, Catalina, Inc. 


Yes, when you can draw a big enough group of big buyers 


together to do a group selling job that otherwise would 


have to be done individually. But you must watch carefully 


the balance between merchandising and entertainment. 


The other day, somebody seriously 
asked about our plans for chartering 
a steamer and taking buyers to Hono- 
lulu, for a fashion show, next fall. 
That is really a joke! 

Last fall we chartered a steamer 
and took more than 400 buyers an? 
friends to Catalina, putting on 2 
swim-suit show. 

Catalina was the most ambitious 
show we've ever put on, but for 20- 
odd years our merchandise has been 
sold partly through shows, many on a 
modest scale. It happens that we 
find ourselves in a very show-con- 
scious business, because our styles 
change every year, and where you 
have fashion, you have the basis of 
merchandise shows. 

Our company started in Pasadena, 
making long knitted underwear, 40 
years ago. Styles change so little in 
that line that we wouldn’t have gone 
into the show business, but for the 
fact that knit bathing suits were in- 
vented in 1920, and the company got 
into the new line, which is definitely 
“show-shop” merchandise. 

Suppose we set the stage for an 
event such as our Catalina show. 

During the past dozen years, Los 
Angeles has become an apparel market 
that draws thousands of buyers, par- 
ticularly for the September showings. 
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The New York City, Chicago, At- 
lanta buyer plans to spend from a 
week to two weeks in Los Angeles. 
The average time is probably 10 days 
and he or she will be busy 12 hours a 
day, visiting showrooms, working so 
hard at his exacting specialty that he 
has no time to see sights. 

We want to bid for a whole day 
of that buyer’s time. So we begin in 
midsummer, sending him an invita- 
tion, with a Hawaiian lei, and our 
advertising agency (Hillman-Shane, 
Los Angeles) promotes the event, 
keeping it in sight. We offer to take 
him to a famed spot he probably has 
not had time to visit, Catalina 
Island, and give him a day’s enter- 
tainment. 

Certainly he is not going to drop 
business for a boat ride, and lunch 
and dinner, and dancing. He isn’t 
paid for that. Therefore, we must 
plan our show to blend business with 
pleasure, and it is important to strike 
a good balance, so the buyer will see 
sights, and enjoy entertainment, yet 
wind up the day knowing that he has 
planned his next spring’s swim-suit 
showings to even better advantage 
that if he had stayed in town, visiting 
different showrooms. 

Our Catalina show was about 
60% entertainment and 40% mer- 


chandising, arranged so that atter the 
boat trip on a chartered steamer, th. 
“Avalon,” the merchandise events be 
gan with a buffet luncheon. 

First, our $50 hand-painted swin. 
suit was shown, by model. Then , 
group of famous Hollywood designes 
was introduced. We had flown “Mix 
America” from Atlantic City 
model some of our suits, and our own 
designers, headed by Mary Ann Dp. 
Weese, were introduced, and through. 
out the afternoon we modeled sever:| 
dozen 1947 suits, ranging down frop 
the hand-painted suits to popula 
price items as low as $5 retail. 

When they came home, after dip. 
ner, our guests felt that they not onh 
enjoyed some relaxation, and had 
seen our complete 1947 line, but tha 
they brought back merchandising 
ideas they could not get by sitting 2 
a desk, talking with salesmen. 

Chartering steamers, flying beav- 
ties across the country, taking pos- 
session of a swank dance casino for 
the day—this sounds prodigal. 

But this is economical selling. You 
probably can figure the economy in 
selling costs and time, for your own 
line, by ascertaining what your total 
expenses would be to have salesmen 
visit +00 customers, show your line, 
and then take a fraction of that ex- 
pense money to put on a show. Don't 
forget to figure in your customers 
money and time. 

Of course, your show does not have 
to be on a grand scale. In past years, 
our own have been growing with the 
growth of our business, but there have 
been years when we modeled our line 
in a hotel ballroom, sometimes with 
entertainers, and again without. 

At the very start, showmanship 
for us—and for the apparel industry 
generally—consisted only of model- 
ing. The buyer visiting our plant 
showroom would say, of a given item, 
“I’d like to see that on a model.” 
And a model would be at hand. 

It happens that our company was 
started where, in later years, large 
numbers of buyers were to come— 
just the place to put on a show. But 
if we were located somewhere lst. 
with no buyers coming, we would 
find out where the largest number o 
buyers for our line could be com 
tacted, and would go there and put 
on a show. It might be in New York 
City, or Chicago, at a time when 
buyers visit the market, but no get 
eral show is being staged. We would 
plan our show according to the sales 
job to be done, hold it in a hall, or 4 
hotel room, dress it up with enter 
tainment to scale, and bid for the 
buyer’s time by offering him value i" 
merchandise, and stimulus for his ow" 
merchandising ability. 
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17 YEAR-OLD OKLAHOMA MISS WINS 
NATIONAL GARDEN AWARD 


Enrolling in 4-H Club work seven 

years ago, Louise Long, Drummond, 

Oklahoma, came back home from the 

1946 4-H Congress in Chicago last De- 

cember with the title of National Garden 

= Champion. During those seven years she 

had completed 55 projects in gardening, 

canning, clothing and food preparation, valued at $2,279. 


Up in a country where summers are long, hot and 
dry, Louise Long raises two gardens a year... supplies 
her own and her uncle's families and her school lunch 


program with all of their fresh vegetables and canned 
foods. Selected seeds and expert tillage are the answer 
to this achievement. 


More than 54,000 other 4-H boys and girls in Okla- 
homa and Texas were enrolled in gardening projects 
in 1946. They produced more than $3,986,000 in farm 
foodstuffs. They make up a living testimonial to the 
soundness of the agricultural pattern of the Southwest 
and of the farm paper which most of them use as a farm- 
ing guide. 
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What Folks Want for Christmas: 
Autos, Appliances Most Popular 


“Christmas comes but once a year,” 
according to an old saying, which is 
now only partially true. Nowadays 
merchandisers almost literally begin 
thinking of the next Christmas before 
the present one is celebrated. In fact, 
Christmas would become the mer- 
chandisers’ dream, if only they knew 
exactly what the public would de- 
mand in the way of products and 
brands of products. 

SALES MANAGEMENT reports here 
the results of a survey made by Na- 
tional Analysts, Inc., which indicates 
the direction of Christmas desires for 
1947. This study points up the gen- 
eral types of articles which Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Citizen want this year 
for Christmas, and at the same time 
develops the selected brands by types 
of articles, where the donee is aware 
of such a brand preference for his 
gift choice. 


Types of articles desired. It is sig- 
nificant that the first choice of the 
men is automobiles (13.2%), and the 
first choice of the women is electrical 
appliances (15.8%) — both items 
which were either not obtainable or 
very scarce during the war years. Re- 
flected in these figures is also the fact 
that men are primarily interested in 
“getting around,’ while women are 
interested in home labor-saving de- 
vices. 


% MEN WOMEN 
oe a Coats & Suits Radios & 
and choice (12.0%) Phonographs 
(8.3%) 
Radios & Furs & Fur 
3rd_choice Phonographs Coats 
(10.4%) (7.1%) 


Brands of articles desired. It is a 
tribute to American promotion and 
advertising efforts that 50.2% of the 
respondents on this survey had a 
definite brand preference for their 
choice of Christmas gifts. Men, how- 
ever, are notably more certain of the 
brand they desire than women (men 
57.8%—women 42.6% ). 


What Women Want for 


Christmas 
Wearing Apparel 
Number Mentioning 235 
Furs 71 
Fur Coats 5 
Neckpieces 14 
Wraps, Capes & Jackets 6 
Coats and Suits 58 
Suits 20 
Cloth Coats 10 
Sport Coats 3 
Coats (Type Unspecified) 25 
Dresses and Evening Gowns 34 
Hosiery 22 
Lingerie 19 


Sweaters and Sweater Sets ‘ 


Lounging Robes and Slippers j 


Handkerchiefs } 
Shoes j 
Blouses u 
Gloves i 


Miscellaneous Wearing Apparel |! 


Jewelry 
Number Mentioning 13) 
Watches 
Wrist 7 4 
No Brand 22 
Bulova 10 
Elgin b) 
Hamilton . 
Gruen 2 
Benrus 1 
Caldwell 1 
Longines 1 
Swiss 1 
Waltham 1 , 
Lapel . 
Rings 2 
Diamond 
i 
Bracelets | 
i 
Costume Jewelry | 
7 
Pearls 
‘ i r 
Pins, Brooches and Clips 
. 5 
Earrings 
} 
Necklaces 
i 
Watch Bands 
Pin and Earring Set 


Jewelry (Type Unspecified) 
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Top Speed, 184 mph : 
Cruising Speed, 172 mph 


Range, 750 miles 


Improve your Travel 
Pattern with the 


Beechcraft DONA NW. TA 


v7 
a ee | 
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jo nine cities in this sales ter- 
ritory take 1,242 miles and 8 
or 9 days to cover by ordinary 
travel. In a 4-place Beechcraft 
Bonanza, making the same num- 
ber of business calls—two hours 
each—the whole circuit can be 
completed in 4 days in less than 
8 hours flying time, all of it dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

Atno place is the Bonanza more 
than two hours from home base— 
never more than two hours from 
any customer. 

This is one way that scores of 


B . . 
Bonanza owners are Improving 
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] 


ual } es | | | 


mi 
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their travel patterns, speeding up 
service, increasing the number of 
personal contacts, and exploring 
new business opportunities. 

Add up the time you and your 
top men spent last month just 


going places by ordinary trans- 


BEECHCRAFT 


MODEL ea 


portation methods. Cut that figure 
by two-thirds. That’s what this 
comfortable, quiet, economical 


business plane can do for you, 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near 
vou with all ihe facts and figures on 
the Bonanza as a business vehicle. Call 
him. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita. Kansas, U. S. A. 
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Household Goods Rugs and Linoleum 20 Automobiles 
Number Mentioning 330 No Brand © Number Mentioning 5 
Broadloom 3 . 8 
Electrical Appliances 159 Congoleum 2 No Make 3 
Oriental 2 on , 16 
: Alexande i -vrolet 5 
Refrigerators 32 ym mw re i Studebaker 3 
No Brand 7 Bigelow-Sanford ] Chrysler 4 
Frigidaire (G.M.) ) Hardwick & Magee Dodge 4 
Kelvinator 5 (Oriental) 1 Ford 4 
General Electric 4 Hooked 1 Plymouth 4 
Crosley-Shelvador a Karastan 1 Pontiac 3 
Philco 2 Wilton 1 Lincoln 2 
Coldspot 1 aac 1 
Copeland 1 razer 1 
Wactinehonse Stoves and Ranges 17 Packard 1 
Electric Ranges 7 Willige Jeep : 
Deep Freezers 7 General Electric 4 i 
No Bran 5 Hot Point 1 ° 
Phileas 2 Kelvinator Personal Accessories 
Westinghouse 1 Number Mentioning 52 
Washing Machines 32 Ges Ranges 4 Handbags 19 
No Brand 6 A 
Bendix 11 Westinghouse “ Perfume and Toilet Water 18 
Westinghouse 5 Magic Chef J No B i 5 
Geneve Electric 3 Quality 1 : oes ran : 
Thor 3 2 
4 : . Aphrodosiz ] j 
— . Ranges (Type Unspecified) + Chantilly 1 
Nerge 1 Ciro’s Surrender 1 
China and Glassware 15 — Night : 
Electric Mixers 21 : Desire 1 
Mixmaster 17 China 10 Evening in Paris 1 
Sunbeam 2 Houbigant 1 
Dormeyer 1 Glassware 4 Lucien Lelong 1 
oA ee : Matchabelli 1 
Kitchen Aid 1 - . 
Bric-a-brac ! Shocking i 
Toasters 16 ha 
ake-up Kit 6 
No — 2 a — 15 | 
Toastmaster 6 NO Branc : 4 
General Electric 3 Singer 10 Cosmetics | 
Sunbeam 3 Domestic 2 Compacts 3 
Proctor 1 
Westinghouse 1 Silver 14 Manicure Kit 1 
| 
lrons 15 Pressure Cookers 11 Nylon Hairbrush y 
No Brand 5 Presto 4 i d Musical Inst nts 
General Electric 4 Wearever 3 Radios an usical iInstrume 
Betty Crocker 2 Sears, Roebuck 2 4 — 98 ; 
Westinghouse 2 Ekco a 1 Number Mentioning 
Apex 1 Jestinghouse 1 
Universal 1 Radios and Phonographs 83 
Curtains, Drapes & Slip Covers 6 . ; 
Vacuum Cleaners i! P P Radio (Type Unspecified) 3 
lroners b Clocks 5 Radio-Phonograph ey 
No Brand 10 
up Beand : Linens and Blankets 5 Philco 10 
Westinghouse l RCA Victor : 
Kitchen Utensils 4 Magnavox 4 
Lamps 6 Zenith _ : 7 
Nursery Equipment 4 — 
Waffle Irons 3 Spartan 1 
Miscellaneous Household Goods 10 Stewart-Warner 1 
Electric Blankets 2 
Fieldcrest 1 
General Electric 1 
Clocks 2 H 
The Survey Technique 
Miscellaneous Electrical Appliances 6 . 
Electric Heater (G-E) 1 A total of 2,011 persons in Boston, New York City, Washington, 
Viectri . . . . 
Electric Pesesteier : D. C., Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, Los 
Comp Oho Use Angeles, and San Francisco, were asked the following question: 
Table Broiler l ‘ P ° cane . . 
Window Fan 1 What single gift, within reason, would you like to receive more 
than any other for Christmas?" 
Furniture 45 
After their original response, they were then asked: 
Bedroom 13 
" . . - an 
oY 8 Please name the particular brand you want if you have any 
preference. 
Tables . . 
In this manner, National Analysts, Inc., assured that each person 
Beds and Mattresses 4 would have the opportunity to express first the article he or she 
+ hy s desired most for Christmas, then to indicate a brand preference if 
= ; ° such was present. No respondent was pushed for a brand answer, | 
Living Room 4 no original preference was voluntarily stated. 
Kitchen 3 The survey was conducted from September 5th to 12th, 1947, 
—— . using a street interviewing technique. Each field worker was instructe 
to cover at least four different intersections in the city, so that en- 
Mirrors 2 tirely different types of people would be questioned. In addition, 
Dinette Set , rough quotas of age, sex, and standard of living were assigned to the 
interviewer, so that the results could not be distorted toward any 
Secretary | specialized group. 
What-not I ae 
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MEN WHO KNOW SELLING... KNOW NATIONA 


HAVE IT 


says 


J 
¢ VIPIOA, 


e/a | AMERICAN OPTICAL 

, about their 
NATIONAL 

designed Safety Binder 


Vews eyes deserve the best,” and the American 

Optical Company lives up to that slogan with an 
eye-flattering loose leaf binder for their new 
Safety Catalog. 

The eye-appeal is focused on a large, em- 
bossed silver medallion, sunk into a delicate 
green leatherette cover that says "This is im- 
portant.” Practical requirements are met with 
National's exclusive ‘‘ Numer-Ring” mechanism: 
It safeguards the contents, makes page changes 
simple and will stand up under hard usage. 

Every National binder .. . for whatever pur- FREE... new illustrated catalog tells 
pose ... is designed and engineered to meet 


: eee, aya the whole National Catalog Cover story... 
specific problems. Your inquiry is invited. 


explains many types of loose leaf mechan- 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY isms and shows a wide range of designs 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


@HEW YORK-100 Ave. of the Americas @BOSTON—45 Franklin Street today. 
@HICAGO-209 S. Jefferson Street @5AN FRANCISCO-785 Market St. 
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and materials. Send for it... free... 
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FORTUNE 


Announces an Issue 
Devoted Entirely to 


(November, 1947) 


Selling and Advertising 


Table of Contents: 


EDITORIAL: 
Making the ree Market Free 


THE MARKET: 1948 
It looks big, exciting, different. It’s up 
to the salesman to make the most of it. 


THE UBLQLITOUS BLICK 
The darling of the new upper-middle 
masses now shoots for third place in 
total auto sales. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
The largest advertising agency in the 
world; who runs it, and how it works. 


THE GREAT A & P 

This year it will distribute over seven 
million tons in one of the greatest mass 
movements of food in world history. 


AMERICAN BAZAAR 
A picture gallery of the chief American 


activity —selling things to one another. 


WHOLESALING ON 
BORROWED TIME 

How one of the last great drygoods 

wholesalers, Ely & Walker, has with- 


stood the siege ol chain competition, 


PEPSI-COLA’S WALTER MACK 
The man who, in nine years, has made 
life much more 
Coca-Cola Co. 


interesting for the 


BEST-SELLING BENDIX 

I'he market for automatic washers is a 
but 
beating their brains out 


pushover, Bendix salesmen are 
just to get in 


training for real opposition, 


DOES DISTRIBUTION 
COST ENOUGH? 

A banker discusses the preeminent role 

of distribution in the L.S. economy of 


by Paul M. Mazur. 


tomorrow. 


See page 34 —this issue 
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Brand Consciousness of Men and Women 
Specifying a Brand 
Commodities: Total Men Women 
+ %% + % + & 
Wearing Apparel 105 21.9 8133.1 24 102 
Jewelry 99 44.4 62 67.4 37° 28.2 
Household Goods 213* 58.0 19 51.4 194 588 
Automobiles & Motorcycles 178 92.2 126 91.3 52 945 
Personal Accessories 48 53.9 24 64.9 24 462 
Radios & Musical Instruments 134 62.3 77 «65.8 57 58.2 
Sporting Goods 63* 58.9 59 «59.6 50.0 
Cameras 37. 71.2 3370.2 80.0 
Luggage or Leather Goods 2 «63 | 5.3 1 77 
Automobile Accessories 60.0 6 60.0 — = 
Books & Magazines 45.0 30.0 6 60.0 
Tobacco 20 60.6 20 60.6 — 
Writing Materials 38 986.4 3489.5 4 667 
Tools & Machinery 6 42.9 6 42.9 an, 
Travelt 19 86.4 5 83.3 14 87.5 
Liquor 9 50.0 9 50.0 _- = 
Airplanes & Boats 9 56.3 9 56.3 — 
Animals & Petst 6 75.0 | 50.0 5 83.3 
Miscellaneous 8 118 6 21.4 2 50 
All Commodities 1,009 50.2 58! 57.8 428 42.6 
*Includes some brands not listed in tabulations—i.e., tabulated in miscellaneous cate- 
gories. 
tTypes only specified. 


Radios and Phonographs (Cont'd) Cameras 
Television Set 6 Number Mentioning 5 
gs ie H Camera (Type Unspecified) 
Portable Radio 5 — 
Clarus 1 
Record Player 5 — ? 


Table Radio 


A. G. Spalding 


Number Mentioning 


Pianos 10 | Leather Goods and Luggage 
Spinet 7 Number Mentioning 3 
Baby Grand I ss 

Baldwin 1 | Books and Magazines 
: Number Mentioning 10 
Type Unspecified 2 | 
Records 4 | Writing Materials 
No Brand or Type 1 - ‘ 6 
RCA Victor 2 Number Mentioning 
Swing : Typewriters 5 
Solovox 1 No Brand 
. t 
Aeolian 1 a on i 
Smith-Corona ; 
° Woodstock 
Sporting Goods ai ' 
ationer 
Number Mentioning 8 | y 
Bicycles 2 | 
Elgin 1 Travel 
Iver Johnson 1 Number Mentioning 16 

Skates 2 
, Animals and Pets 

Skis 2 oo F 

Number Mentioning 
Fish Basket 1 
Golf Clubs and Bag 1 Miscellaneous 0 
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AKE YOUR SELLING JOB EASTER.... 


WITH THE PRONG BINDER 


LARNED AT SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 26 
SIiNDeERS .-¢ «a ar eee a Sie og eg 


THE BURKHARDT 
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What Men Want for 


Christmas 
Wearing Apparel 


Number Mentioninyg 
Coats and Suits 


Suits 


No Brand 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Bond 
Oppenheimer 
Crawtord 

Botany 

Brooks Bros 
Clinton 

Finchley 

Mitchell and Dunn 
Richmond Bros 
Roos 

Snellenburg 

Tailor Made 
Wanamaker 

Young Men’s Shop 


Overcoats 


Sport Coats or Jackets 


Smoking Jackets 
Raincoats 


245 Shirts 
No Brand 
121 Arrow 
90 Manhattan 
Lyon 
Van Heusen 


Ties 

No Brand 
° Arrow 
1 sotany 
Wembly 
Hats 
1 No Brand 
l Stetson 
] Adams 
] Chamberlain 
] Dobbs 
1 Knox 
] Lee 


GREAT INDUSTRIES ww tue 


Growing. GREENSBORO MARKET 


The Container Corp. 
of the world's largest manufacturers 


of paper boxes has 


their Greensboro plant, the com- 
pany’s first and only expansion in 8 
years. A huge demand for Contain- 
er products in this area, and the in- 
creasing importance of Greensboro 
as a manufacturing and distributing 
center made the location of the 
plant here imperative. 


of America one 


just completed 


ord 


— tO 
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The tremendous financial expansion, diver- 
sified industrial, and agricultural activity 
in the GROWING GREENSBORO MAR- 
KET is vividly shown in the $290,642,000* 
total retail sales in the A. B. C. Trading 
Zone, and the $116,513,000* County re- 


tail sales .. 


. a golden area matched by 


only ONE other market in the TWO Car- 


olinas. 


*1947 Sales Management Figures. 


Greensboro News-Record 


GREENSBORO. N.C. 
Represented by Jann & Kelley. Ine. 
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Lounging Robes and Slippers 


Shoes 


No Brand 7 
Florsheim 1 
Thom McAn 


Shirts and Ties 


No Brand 
Arrow 


2h 


Sweaters 

Socks 

Riding and Hiking Boots 
Trousers 


Miscellaneous Wearing Apparel 


Jewelry 


Number Mentioning 


Wrist Watches 
No Brand 
Bulova 
Gruen 
Hamilton 
Benrus 
Elgin 
Longines 
Swi ss 
Waltham 
Howard 
Waterproof 


Pocket Watches 


— 


me DDD Ww WU Or 


Watches (Type Unspecified) 
Rings 

Watch Strap or Chain 
Cuff Links 

Tie Pin 


Household Goods 


Number Mentioning 


Electric Appliances 
Refrigerators 

No Brand 1 

General Electric 3 

Frigidaire 1 

Philco 1 

Washing Machines 
Bendix 


Easy Sp'ndrier 
Horton 


_—e RD 


Lamps 
No Brand 
General Electric (Ultra 
Violet) 


bh 


Toasters 


Toastmaster é 


Electric Clocks 


Telechron 


Deep Freezers 
General Electric 
lrons 
General Electric 


Furniture 
Desks 


Dining Room Set 
Hassock 
Living Room Set 


Oil Burners 


No Brand ] 
Esso 1 
Timken 4 


Stoves and Ranges 

Rugs 

Silver 

Miscellaneous Household Goods 
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KELLY-SMITH CO. 


Fall Riverites have real spending money. They pushed $95,252,000 
across retail counters in 1946. And those dollars got around to all kinds 


of stores . . . to buy luxuries no less than the necessities of life. 


A breakdown of retail linage classifications for 1946 reveals Herald 
News readers as balanced spenders, capable of buying variety as well 
as quantity. Here, in order, are the ten first classifications in retail 
display: 

clothing, department stores, amusements, groceries, furniture 
and household, jewelry, drug stores, radio, hotel and restau- 
rant, building supplies and contractors. 


The Herald News, Fall River's only newspaper, is read by 96.9°/, of the 


city's families—practically all the city's retail consumers. 


FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Atlanta, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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he the lead bird 
i¢ the bird 
that courte 


A quarter million lead birds 
subscribe to THE ROTARIAN. 


They are LEADERS... hand- 
picked by leaders... in 4,000 


American cities and towns. 


Influence them and you will 
influence their neighbors, their 


employees, their communities. 


You may not be able to ad- 
vertise to everybody in Amer- 
ica, but you can afford to sway 
the lead birds who respond to 
THE ROTARIAN, 


Rotarian 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Christmas Gifts 


Most Desired by Men 
Total 
% 
Total Men 1,006* 100.0 
Automobiles 133 13.2 
Coats and Suits 121 12.0 
Radios and Phonographs 105 10.4 
Sporting Goods 99 «94.8 
Watches sis. 
Shirts and Ties 68 68 
Cameras 47 4.7 
Tobacco a |OUR 
Electric Razors 24 2.4 
Pen and Pencil Sets 20 2.0 
Leather Goods and 
Luggage oe 
Electrical Appliances is 1.8 
Liquor and Accessories 18 1.8 


* This table does not rep- 
resent choices of all re- 
spondents. Number of 
mentions is limited to a 
minimum of 15. 


Automobiles and Motorcycles 


Number Mentioning 
Cars 


No Brand 10 
Buick 
Chevrolet 18 


Chrysler 
Studebaker 
Cadillac 
Pontiac 
Mercur 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Willys Jeep 
DeSoto 
Hudson 
Lincoln 
Tucker 


Cite he oa | 


Motorcycles 


No Brand 
Harley-Davidson 
Indian 


mh 


Personal Accessories 


Number Mentioning 
Electric Razors 


No Brand 
Remington 
Schick 
Sunbeam 
Packard 
Rolls 

Dual 


mM WwwnTo 


Razors (Type Unspecified) 
Shaving Kits 
Toilet Articles 


138 
133 


37 
24 


Radios and Musical Instruments 


Number Mentioning 117 
Radios and Phonographs 105 
Radio (Type Unspecified) 33 


No brand 

Philco 

Emerson 

RCA Victor 
Zenith 
Stromberg-Carlson 
endix 

General Electric 
Silvertone 

Ward Air Line 


eer mS OOOO 


Radio-Phonograph 
No Brand 
Philco 
Magnavox 
RCA Victor 
Zenith 
Bendix 
Capehart 
Crosley 
Motorola 1 


— 


ete DODO DO ON DO 


Television 
No Brand 7 
Philco ¢ 
RCA Victor 6 
Zenith 1 


Portable Radio 


Record Player 


No Brand 
RCA Victor 
Philco 


Table Radio 


~~ 


Records 


No Brand 
RCA Victor 


Accordions l 
Communications Receiver 
Guitar | 


Piano 

Record Holder 

Violin 
Sporting Goods 


Number Mentioning " 


Golf ry 


Clubs i 


No Brand 19 
Spalding 
Bobby Jones 
Sears 
Wilson 
MacGregor 
Springfield 


ee Pot eu 


Bags 


Balls 
Kroflite 1 


Christmas Gifts _ 
Most Desired by 


Women | 
Total 
+ % 
Total Women 1,005* 100.0 
Electrical Appliances 159 !58 
Radios and Phonographs 83 8.3 
Furs and Fur Coats 7 «6S 
Coats and Suits 58 58 
Automobiles 55 55 | 
Miscellaneous Jewelry 52 52 
Personal Accessories 52 52 
Wrist Watches 48 48 
Furniture 45 45 | 
Dresses 34 . 
Rings 29 «2. 
Hosiery 22 = 
Rugs and Linoleum 20 vs 
Lingerie i9 | ; 
Stoves and Ranges 7 4 
China and Glassware is 15 
Sewing Machines is 15 
* This table does not rep- 
resent choices of all re- 
spondents. Number of 
mentions is limited to 4 
minimum of 15. 
—— ws 
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Helping Farmers 
Save America! 


TELEELESLRRSSERTLGGEEGTET3 
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When farmers were called upon to produce more food 
and found the implement stores devoid of farm machinery, 
they began swapping among themselves—a mowing ma- 
chine for a disc plow, a baler for a corn sheller and so on. 


SHIEH EEEGLEELEEIEEGEENEEEEEEEEEEEERE 


As if by pre-arrangement, they started advertising in Hs 
the classified columns of The Weekly Kansas City Star. i 
The small-town implement dealers got the idea. They, too, 
use The Weekly Star’s classified ads to find used machinery 
and to sell it. 


Thousands of used implement ads by farmers and deal- 
ers appear in The Weekly Star—more by many times than 
in any other paper. 


Here we have evidence of farmer preference backed by 
farmer dollars. Farmers and dealers use The Weekly Star | : 
to solve their implement shortages because they know it is iH 
the only medium in the Midwest fast enough and big Be 
enough to do the job. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


LARGEST FARM WEEKLY CIRCULATION IN AMERICA 


3 


436,422 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Deep Etching 


Hand routing 


[| Extra mechanical etching of a halftone 
J g 


[) Stone lithographing process 


3. Bold Face Type 


2. Beater 


(| Linotype operator 


4. Trufect? 


Name of a special display type 


Type with a conspicuously heavy face 


Any type larger than 36 point 


| 


ANSWERS 


] Deep Etching is the extra me- 

chanical etching of a_ halftone. 
Engravings of many types are printed 
in testing Levelcoat* printing papers 
at Kimberly-Clark’s Consumer Ac- 
ceptance Laboratory. A regular part 
of Levelcoat quality control. 


Beater is the machine for mix- 

ing paper stock —and in making 
Levelcoat, it’s a machine of vital 
importance. For it is the thorough 
beating of scientifically apportioned 
ingredients which makes Levelcoat 
formation so outstandingly uniform. 
60 


3 Bold Face Type is a type with 

a conspicuously heavy face—a 
“black” type. The bold, deep blacks 
of type or engraving solids gleam 
like liquid jet on the smooth, white 
surface of Levelcoat—a_ sparkling 
setting for fine typography. 


4 Trufect is a fine coated book 

paper, a distinguished member 
of the Levelcoat family. Printers 
prefer Trufect for such qualities as 
balanced ink affinity and uniform 
runabilitv. Advertisers like its soft, 
clean brilliance. 


C) Machine for mixing paper stock 
C1) Tool for compressing type 


\ patented printing ink 
\ fine coated book paper 


\ stereotype process 


Le ; 
PRINTING PAPERS 


a 


Levelcoat* printing papers A PRODUCT OF 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofect'*. 


* TRADEMARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—I% 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Sporting Goods (Cont'd) 


Fishing = 

Rods 4 
No Brand 9 
Capper ] 
Pfleuger ! 
Shakespeare 1 
Telescope 1 
Thomas 1 

Tackle 4 | 
No Brand 2 
Pfleuger : 

Reel 2 
Pfleuger 1 
Southland 1 

Hunting 18 | 

Shotguns 9 | 
No Brand 2 | 
Wincheste1 5 
Remington - 

Rifles 8 
No Brand 1 
Savage 3 
Winchester : 
Browning 1 
Remington 1 

Gun (Type Unspecified) l 

Bowling 5 

Balls 4 
No Brand 1 
Brunscometer 1 
Brunswick 1 
Ebonite 1 

Shoes I 

Tennis Rackets 5 
Wilson 2 
Bancroft 1 
Cortland 1 
Spalding 1 

Poker Equipment 4 

Skates 

Bicycles 2 
No Brand 1 
Schwinn 1 

Catcher's Mitt . 
Hutch 1 
Leacock 1 

Saddle 2 

Skis 2 

Miscellaneous Sporting Goods 7 

Cameras 

Number Mentioning 47 

Cameres (Type Unspecified) 22 
No Brand 3 
Eastman Kodak 9 
Leica 4 
Brownie 2 
Argus 1 
Exacta 1 
Revere 1 
Trafex 1 

Movie Cameras 16 
No Brand 7 
Revere 4 
Bell & Howell 3 

odak 1 
Prefex 1 

Projectors 

P : 

hotographic Equipment 5 


Leather Goods and Luggage 


Number Mentioning 
Luggage " 
11 
Billfolds 4 
Brief Cases 3 
Portfolio 1 
NOVENM BER |. 
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Christmas by the carload - 
from G. R. Kirk, Tacoma! 


TO dealers’ lots all over the nation 
go thousands of Christmas trees— 
from the world’s largest shipper. 
G. R. Kirk.. Tacoma. To wholosale 
florists go hundreds of carloads of 
ferns and huckleberry, too. and a 
special gift package of holiday 
decorations is advertised yearly in a 
long list of national magazines. The 
G. R. Kirk Company—which main- 
tains huge tree farms and processing 
plants to supply its nation-wide sales 
offices—is just one of 4,315 diversi- 


7. “ 
fied payroll builders which help 
make Tacoma-Pierce County Wash- 
ington’s Second Market—a market 
adequately reached only by the 
dominant Tacoma News Tribune. For, 
the News Tribune delivers 78°/, cov- 
erage of this rich area; the second 
Tacoma paper only 54%; the Seattle 
morning paper, 10%; the Seattle 
evening paper, 4%. It makes the 
News Tribune a “must” on every 
newspaper list. 

NO. EIGHT OF A SERIES 


70MA 


News 
Tribune 


Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily! 


The 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


1. Deep Etching 


Hand routing 


[}) Extra mechanical etching of a halftone 


C) Stone lithographing process 


3. Bold Face Type 


2. Beater 


Linoty pe operator 
C) Machine for mixing paper 
—) Tool for compressing type 


4. Trufectt 


Ta 


Name of a special display type \ patented printing ink 


Type with a conspicuously heavy face \ fine coated book paper 
Any type larger than 36 point | A stereotype process 


| 


ANSWERS 


] Deep Etching is the extra me- 

chanical etching of a halftone. 
Engravings of many types are printed 
in testing Levelcoat* printing papers 
at Kimberly-Clark’s Consumer Ac- 
ceptance Laboratory. A regular part 
of Levelcoat quality control. 


Beater is the machine for mix- 
ing paper stock —and in making 
Levelcoat, it’s a machine of vital 
importance. For it is the thorough 
beating of scientifically apportioned 


ingredients which makes Levelcoat 
formation so outstandingly uniform. 
60 


3 Bold Face Type is a type with 

a conspicuously heavy face—a 
“black” type. The bold, deep blacks 
of type or engraving solids gleam 
like liquid jet on the smooth, white 
surface of Levelcoat—a sparkling 
setting for fine typography. 


Trufect is a fine coated book 

paper, a distinguished member 
of the Leveleoat family. Printers 
prefer Trufect for such qualities as 
balanced ink affinity and uniform 
runabilitv. Advertisers like its soft, 
clean brilliance. 


Seueleeal 


PRINTING PAPE 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 
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A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 


TT. M. REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORAT! 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING- 
SALES MANAGEME 


Pr 


Sporting Goods (Cont'd) 


Fishing 
Rods 

No Brand 
Capper 
Pfleuger 
Shakespeare 
Telescope 
Thomas 


Tackle 
No Brand 
Pfleuger 


Reel 
Pfleuger 
Southland 


Hunting 
Shotguns 
No Brand 
Wincheste1 
Remington 
Rifles 
No Brand 
Savage 
Winchester 
Browning 
Remington 


Gun (Type Unspecified) 


Bowling 


Balls 
No Brand 
Brunscometer 
Brunswick 
Ebonite 


Shoes 


Tennis Rackets 


Wilson 

Bancroft 
Cortland 
Spalding 


Poker Equipment 
Skates 


Bicycles 


No Brand 
Schwinn 


Catcher's Mitt 
Hutch 
Leacock 


Saddle 
Skis 


Miscellaneous Sporting Goods 


Cameras 
Number Mentioning 


Cameras (Type Unspecified) 
No Brand 
Eastman Kodak 
eica 
Brownie 
Argus 
Exacta 
evere 
Trafex 


ee ee ROW 


Movie Cameras 
No Brand 
Bell & H 

e & , 
Kodak owell 
Prefex 

Projectors 


Photographic Equipment 


Leather Goods and Luggage 

ge 11 
Billfolds 

triet Cases 
Portfolio 


4 
3 
1 
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Christmas by the carload - 
from G. R. Kirk, Tacoma! 


TO dealers’ lots all over the nation 
go thousands of Christmas trees— 
from the world’s largest shipper. 
G. R. Kirk. Tacoma. To wholesale 
florists go hundreds of carloads of 
ferns and huckleberry, too, and a 
special gift package of holiday 
decorations is advertised yearly in a 
long list of national magazines. The 
G. R. Kirk Company—which main- 
tains huge tree farms and processing 
plants to supply its nation-wide sales 
offices—is just one of 4,315 diversi- 


fied payroll builders which help 
make Tacoma-Pierce County Wash- 
ington’s Second Market—a market 
adequately reached only by the 
dominant Tacoma News Tribune. For, 
the News Tribune delivers 78%, cov- 
erage of this rich area; the second 
Tacoma paper only 54%; the Seattle 
morning paper, 10%; the Seattle 
evening paper, 4%/,. It makes the 
News Tribune a “must” on every 
newspaper list. 

NO. EIGHT OF A SERIES 


Z0MA 


News 
Tribune 


Now Delivering More Than 60,000 Daily! 


The 


Automobile Accessories 


Number Mentioning 
Radios 
Tires 
Heater 
Seat Covers 


Trailer 


Books and Magazines 


Number Mentioning 


Tobacco 


Number Mentioning 


HHHTNNALIAYNNHN 


10 


33 


Pipes 
No Brand 
Kaywoodie 
Briar 
Demuth 
Emperor 
Marksman 
Meerschaum 

Lighters 
No Brand 
Ronson 
Evans 
Zippo 


Cigars 
No Brand 
Motor Club 
Corona 
Opt'mo 
Philip 


Cigarette Case 


Tobacco 


13 
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_ LATE NEWS ABOUT CHEMICALS 
EVERY MONDAY 


all 


INA 


HMI 


More than 11,000 readers 


turn to OPD for it 


BECAUSE.... 


OPD is chock full of news about chemicals . . . 
news that may have come in as late as 4 PM 
Friday afternoon. 


BECAUSE.... 


OPD's fast printing schedule puts more than 
11,000 copies in the U.S. mails only 15 hours 
later—4 P.M. Friday to 7 A.M. Saturday. 


Fast publishing service. Fastest transmittal of 
chemical news. That's OPD today. 


IMPORTANT—To get news to the chemical in- 
dustry FAST, check to make sure OPD is 
scheduled to receive all chemical news or price 
change releases originating in your organization. 


Oil Daint-Dru Reporter 


Cleveland 22, H. G. 


Seed, 17717 Lomond Blvd., Long. 0544; 


Los Angeles 14, The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. Lafayette 


Park Pli., Drexel 4388; San Francisco 4, The Robt. W. Walker 


Co., 68 Post St., SUtter 1-5568 
SCHNELL PUBLISHING CO., 


62 


INC., 59 JOHN 


STREET, NEW YORK 7, 


Writing Materials 


Number Mentioning 


Pen and Pencil Sets 
No Brand 
Parker 
Eversharp 
Sheaffer 
Universal 
Waterman 


Fountain Pens 


No Brand 
Parker 
Eversharp 
Sheaffer 
Waterman 


Typewriters 


Royal 
Remington Portable 
Underwood 


Tools and Machinery 
Number Mentioning 


Mechanical Tools 


No Brand 
Dissten Stanley* 
Casco Motor Tool 
Jigsaw 

Machinist Set 


Miller Machine Lathe 


Garden Tools 


—— & OOD 


—e wero 
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od 


*2 respondents specified Stanley and ! 


respondent specified Disston-Stanley. 


Travel 


Number Mentioning 


Liquor and Accessories 


Number Mentioning 


Whiskey 

No Brand 
Haig & Haig 
Hiram Walker 
Old Fitzgerald 
Old Forester 
Old Smuggler 
Old Taylor 
Seagram’s 7 


Cocktail Shakers 


No Brand 
Fred Waring 
Martini Mixer 


Gin 
No Brand 


Airplanes and Boats 
Number Mentioning 
Boats 


Motor Boats and Motors 


No Brand 
Chriscraft 
Champion 
Higgins 
Johnson 
Reynolds 
Outboard 


Canoes 


No Brand 
Old Town 


Sailboats 
Row Boat 


Airplanes 


Beechcraft Bonanza 
Piper Cub 


Animals and Pets 


Number Mentioning 


Miscellaneous 


Number Mentioning 
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Cushi 
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18 
10 


16 
14 
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EASIEST SOUND PROJECTOR 
TO THREAD 


low the guide lines embossed on 
¢ of projector for path of the films. 
Cushion Action” sprocket shoes, large 
“tooth sprockets, swing-out picture 
te—makes the RCA “400” the easiest 


sound projectors to thread. 


MICROPHONE OR 
RECORD PLAYER 
FACILITY 


ou can make comments or play music 
ae Tunning silent films. Provides a 
System tor pre-show announce- 

nts Or musica! entertainment 


has everything you want 


in a l6mm Projector 


Brighter pictures on the screen. Better sound repro- 
duction. Easier operation. That’s what you get when 
you buy the new RCA “400” 16mm Projector. 


e The Projector. It is easy to operate because all con- 
trols are centrally located and plainly marked on the 
operating side. The true optical-axis system, coated 
2-inch F 1.6 lens, 750-watt or 1000-watt lamp pro- 
jects your full-color or black-and-white films at their 
brilliant best. 


e The Amplifier. Special RCA design for full tonal 
range of music and natural timbre of voice. You hear a 
whisper or a full orchestra with equal realism. 


The Speaker. Engineered specially for 16mm sound. 
It delivers high quality sound reproduction regardless 
of speaker location. 


SEE IT...HEAR IT... with your own films. Compare the RCA “400” 


FIRST IN 


with any other projector. Available in two models— 
sound speed only or sound and silent speeds. 

For illustrated brochure and name of nearest dealer, 
write: 16mm Motion Picture Equipment. Dept.72-K, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


SOUND... FINEST IN PROJECTION 


THEATRICAL FRAMING FINGER-TIP TILT CONTROL 


Framing adjustments do not disturb pic- 


ture or optical alignment. You give profes- Just turn the tilt control to lower or raise the 


sional quality showings. 


projector. It’s quick, accurate and effortless, 


16mm MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, N. J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


your way 


ENGRAVING AID simplifies work for the box, bag, and paper printing industries. 


«sss. hew type engraving gum 
of standard three-ply construction 
with an additional inner strip of 
acid and oil resistant rubber has 
been announced by Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company’s Mechani- 
cal Goods Division. According to 
the company this special insert, 
made of rubberized fabric, per- 
mits the hand engraver to strip 
cleanly without peeling, regardless 
of cutting depth. It was designed 
especially for the box, bag and 
paper products printing industry. 
Available in two styles, blue-gray 
or black face with either friction 
or buffed rubber backing, the red 
strip gum is being produced in 40- 
inch widths, five yards long, in 
one-quarter inch and five-sixteenth 
gauges. Durometer hardness 
ranges 25 to 75. 


«++s. all-purpose insulated con- 
tainer is being marketed under 
the name of Super-Ice Outing 
Reefer by Super-Ice, Inc. It was 
developed to meet the growing 
public demand for a low-priced 
picnic and outing container. It is 
a rigid box constructed of high 
test corrugated stock in several 
thicknesses, with the inner corru- 
gated facing laminated to a heavy 
gauge aluminum foil. With the 
proper internal refrigeration the 
container will keep perishable 
foods in excellent condition for 
48 hours or longer. With the aid 
of a couple of bottles of hot water, 
the container is also suited to keep- 
ing warm foods warm for a con- 
siderable time. The container is 
shipped knocked down but as it is 


completely self-locking it may be 
assembled in a minute or so. Set- 
up instructions are provided. 


«sees pocket index, 
Tell-A-Name, is being offered 
by Nosco Plastics. It opens like 
a book and can be referred to for 
telephone numbers, addresses and 
other data. It is especially adapt- 
able for the use of salesmen. Be- 
cause of its compact size the Tell- 
A-Name also may be carried con- 
veniently in the glove compart- 
ment of one’s car. Made of plas- 
tic it is available in walnut finish, 
black or white. 


called the 


PLASTIC INDEX opens like a book. 


«sss. rural mailbox signal ser- 
vice device has been invented 
and patented by a war veteran, 
Charles W. Horn of Portland, 
Oregon. Called the Tell-O-Mail, 
the attachment is said to have re- 
ceived the green light of approval 
by the Postmaster General. Tell- 
O-Mail eliminates useless trips to 


the roadside mailbox. When the 
postman opens the mailbox a large 
brilliant yellow disc, of the high- 
way type, automatically springs 
up from the back of the box. Fur- 
thermore it stays up until the mail 
is removed. The signal can be 
permanently attached to any stand- 
ard rural mailbox. 


esses electric erasing machine, 
a product of the Charles Bruning 
Co., is said to assure clean, smooth 
erasures on tracings, drawings, 
copy, etc. Erasures are achieved 
in a matter of seconds, the com- 
pany claims, by the _ revolving, 
accurately controlled 7-inch eraser. 
The machine has an especially de- 
signed induction type motor and 
a nose bearing mounted in rubber 
and has been engineered to give 
quiet running and vibration-free 
service. The motor is mounted on 
precision ball bearings and _ is 
sealed against dust and dirt. The 
device fits the hand comfortably 
and the conveniently _ located 


THE NEW ERASER is motor-driven. 


switch button provides finger-tip 
control. It operates on 110-115 
volts, AC. The erasing machine 
is described as ideal for drafting, 
art, statistical and accounting de- 
partments. 


sss Vacu-top jars, for home 
canning, are being introduced by 
Vacu-Top Jars, Inc. Equipped 
with a spring clamp which ad justs 
to pressure, the new type Jar as- 
sures easy, quick, automatic seal 
and thus eliminates all the cus- 
tomary twisting and turning of the 
lid. Other features include a wide 
top for better packing of fruits 
and vegetables and straight sides 
for the easy removal of contents. 
The new jar is easy to handle 
while hot as the loop in the closure 
clamp permits it to be lifted with 
an ordinary fork. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Prams your product helps build 
Sturdy bodies... 
adds allure . . 
Whatever its appeal, you need to 
make the most of it to cultivate 
customers, today. 


saves work... 
. increases comfort. 


Because this is no easy job, it’s 
one cut out for films. For films have 
everything it takes to put over a 
Product’s appeal . . . to make cus- 
tomers want to buy. 


Your product’s best feature is 
beauty? Films can show it strikingly 


with pictures in full color. Utility? 
Films can demonstrate it in terms 
of ease, speed, production. Or if 
background’s your product’s strong 
point, films can tell that story... 
dramatically —with dialog, continu- 
ity, and plot. 


The time’s ripe to put your prod- 
uct in the most favorable position, 


Business Films 


another important function of photography 


market-wise, by making the most 
of its promise with films. And films 
are ready to do the job. Technics of 
production, projection, distribution 
were never better... and a com- 
mercial film sproducer can get you 
started—right. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


y’ 


A beacon for your 


sales horizon 


You may have seen one; perhaps you’ve seen many. But each 
lighthouse on our storm-swept coastline has this one simple 
denominator: Pointing an exploratory finger of light across 
the sea’s horizon, it gives the mariner reliable knowledge 
that he is safely bound for his appointed destination. 

Just as the beacon shows the way to America’s commerce at 
sea, so printing shows the way to America’s commerce on land. 
For printing is a graphic beacon that brings to light new 
horizons for your sales, new prospects for your product. 
Printing can explore; printing can find; printing can convince. 
Whether the printing takes the form of a package, a leaflet, a 
calling card, you can rely on it to speed the voyage between 
point-of-manufacture and point-of-sale. 

Because fine paper is the handmaid of fine printing, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has spared no efforts in 
bringing you a wide and diversified line of fine papers to serve 
every printing need. To acquaint yourself with the latest news 
in the parade of printing and paper, secure a copy of Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers, No. 167. The cover carries the 
identical lighthouse painting by Andrew Winter, N.A., that 
you see here; and it might well suggest ideas that you can 
beam to the benefit of your product or service. Your copy: is 
waiting for you, without charge, at your nearest Westvaco 


distributor; or write or phone any of the company addresses. 


Cover artist 


Andrew Winter, N. A., now a resident of New York City, was born in 
Esthonia, April 7, 1893. Before coming to America he studied at the Academy 
of Art in Rome, and in this country at the Cape Cod School of Art, where his 
inherent love for sea scenes found expression. He was admitted to the Ameri- 
can National Academy in 1938. His paintings are exhibited in many museums. 


) Park Ave., New York 17 
I. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
c Ledger Bldg., Phila. « 


Market St., San Francisco 5 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Painting: Lighthouse 
Artist: Andrew Winter 


Collection: Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc 
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The Big Business of Blooms 


The visitor notices the city’s fondness 
for flowers... . Office girls out to lunch 
buy tiny blobs of violets from the street 
vendors. Women shoppers bear bunches 
of colorful fragrance. Small stands in 
seemingly unlikely locations do a brisk 
business. Cut flowers are a bright accent in 
business offices. Men can wear boutonieres 
without occasioning comment. ... In 
the dear, dead low-price days of 1939, San 
Franciscans spent $2,300,000 for flowers. 


Exsewuerr, the prevalence of flowers 
Out of season... . the ubiquitous mums at 
the Mardi Gras...the church altars aflame 
with poinsettias at Christmas, lily-laden at 
Easter... the single bud on the room 
service tray of the Waldorf-Astoria... 
- «the bower of roses at the mid-winter 
wedding on Beacon Hill . . . the corsage 
now commonplace at small-town 
high school dances... make 
flower crops a big business in mt 
the Bay Area... and San “a 


alone on an eight foot stalk! 
Today’s bull market has several bases 
National prosperity, high prices . 
carnations at 12C, roses 24¢, gardenias 
$7.50 per C, and camellias up to $5 doz, 
wholesale. . . . Shipments by plane have 
opened new markets. . . . Ingenious new 
packages hold refrigerants, have linings of 
foil which re-deposit on flowers moisture 
accumulated from evaporation . . . glass 
fibre containers for protection against the 
cold of high altitude flights . . . bring 
perishable blooms still fresh to Eastem 
cities, diversify florists’ stocks the year 
‘round! And this industry is only one of 
many enjoying large postwar advances, 
providing better filled pay envelopes 
for the augmented population... giving 
San Francisco greater importance as a 
market, and appreciating as well the 
values of The Chronicle asa 
medium in that market! 


Ti CHRONICLE docs an 


Francisco the first flower 
market of the world today. / 72-—=~ 

Currently, flower production in the 
Bay Area is five times the prewar figure, 
exceeds $25 million at wholesale. In 
Alameda and San Mateo counties alone, 
volume tops $18 million ... roses run 
more than $5 million, gardenias over $3 
million, and the modest violet occupies 
19 acres and brings some $115,000! 

The soil, sun, temperate winters and 
cool summers favor some 85 varieties, 
well spaced around the calendar. New 
techniques improve quality, control 
growth to match markets, but the business 
is still one of patient, tedious labor... 
e.g., the giant mum on the fur jacketed 
girl at the Yale-Harvard game started in 
March as a four inch slip, was transplanted 
twice for living room, stripped of all 
branches and buds but one, which by 
October was a foot in diameter, stood 


sen reancines Chronicle < 


Sawyer, Fercuson, WALKER Co., National Representatives, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


“ Sy outstanding job as a news 


paper, gives the broadest 
general news coverage of any paper West 
of New York, gets readership with more 
than average I. Q. and buying power. 
Reaching one family in three in the 
city, and one in four among, residents of 
the rich suburban counties adjacent, 
Chronicle coverage is bread and butter 
for the principal department stores, finds 
custom for most of the better retailers, i 
the exclusive medium of many small shops 
in both city and suburbs. And excepting 
linage in syndicated supplements, still 
holds first place in national advertising, 
is undisputed leader in financial, books, 
other classifications . .. sells successfully 
products in any price class to customers 
in every income bracket . . . A call to any 
Chronicle representative will bring curren 
evidence of the medium’s value on afy 
national advertiser’s list. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Philip Salisbury Made Editor on SM's Birthday. 


Publisher Ray Bill chose SALES MANAGEMENT's 29th birthday and Philip Salisbury’'s 
25th year with the magazine to announce the Salisbury appointment as Editor. He will 
continue also as General Manager, a post which he has held since the purchase of the 
magazine by the Bill Brothers organization in 1928. 


Ray Bill is shown here (center) congratulating Phil Salisbury after making the announce- 
ment and presenting him with a commemorative watch. Other members of the executive 
staff present at the luncheon party in the Jansen Suite of the Waldorf Astoria are (front 
row, left to right) Ralph Wilson, Ruth Hahn, C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., Wm. McClenaghan, Walter 
E. Dunsby; (rear row) W. J. Carmichael, James Seaver, E. W. Davidson, Merril V. Reed, 
Elliott Eakin, John H. Caldwell, John P. Denninger, and Robert E. Smallwood. 
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Designing to Sell 
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MAGNESIUM FOLDING CHAIRS: Though light in 


weight they are larger than ordinary folding chairs. They 
also are cushioned. Made by Louis Rastetter & Sons Co. 


HOLIDAY PACKAGE: A 
unique wrap in the design of 
realistic looking candle glam 
orizes a well known product 0! 
the Glenmore Distilleries Ce 


I i: a % 
g , 


NOVEL LIGHTER: The Evans lighter 
is firmly encased in Plexiglas block 
with floral design. Case is shatter- 
proof. Marketed by Alport Products. 


STEAK KNIFE SET: Of Early American 
design the cutlery harmonizes with 
practically all tableware. Recently add- 
ed to the line of Chas. D. Briddell, Inc. 


MERRY-GO-SOUND: Phonograph for kid- 
dies features a carousel turntable and a 
sound chamber resembling a calliope. It is 
made by Tone Products Corp. of America. 


E: A 
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Today’s shopper wants to see what 
kind, what color, how big, how many, 
how clean, how fresh. All these sign- 
posts of value are important to her. 
They help a product ring up those 
impulse sales shown in a recent su- 
per-market survey to represent 38 
per cent of all purchases. 
Throughout the country alert re- 


1B. at the point of sale! 


tailers are finding that visibility 
makes a product its own best sales- 
man... tells the shopper what she 
wants to know. That’s why so many 
stores give Cellophane-packaged 
products the preferred display spots. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


DuPont Cellophane 


Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 
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What total do you get? 


COMPARATIVE AUDIENCES 
OF 3 LEADING WEEKLY MAGAZINES 


Magazine CSMA #9 (1947) 
LIFE 26,000,000 
Post 13,750,000 
Collier’s 11,100,000 
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LIFE 
/ # | « circdfion (now 5200.00) 
4] cn auddinee (now Zo mien) 
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NOW 26 MILLION READERS—CIRCULATION 5,200,000 
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Selling by Sight 
Over the Aijr 


An attention-arresting demonstration of the intant art of selling ; 
product by television was seen and heard by nearly 1,000 top sales execu. 


: tives at the 19th Annual Boston Conference on Distribution, Oct. 21. 
SETTING THE SCENE: For this one- 


time demonstration, DuMont took an 


entire crew to Boston from New York City. It was staged by DuMont Television Network, New York City. The 


product: a DuMont television receiver. Through a dozen television sets 
placed at vantage points at a luncheon session in the main ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, the audience saw and heard a new approach to 
“Selling by Sight Over the Air.” 


Lawrence Phillips, director of the DuMont Television 
Network, sparked the idea for this demonstration when he heard 
that the conference would have a panel discussion on “Improving 
Productivity in Distribution.” The idea for this demonstration 
of what Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., calls “the new tool of 
distribution” made an instant hit with Daniel Bloomfield, mam- 
ager of the Retail Board of Trade, Boston Chamber of Conm- 
merce, who stages these conferences. The follow-through is now 


Vy | 
Ry 
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sales history. 


FANFARE: The audience across the river in 
Boston sees only the sign as DuMont's crew 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
studio in Cambridge gets the show underway. 


PLOT THICKENS: No ordinary radio “com- 
mercial,” this skit portrays the furniture buy- 
er, balking at work on his 25th anniversary, 
being dared by a sub-deb cover girl to take 
her to a matinee. What follows is a new twist. 


VIDE 
tunes 


‘e: 


PLACATING THE BOSS: The buyer's daughter makes excuses for father when the boss 
comes to present a 25th anniversary gift—a television set. This sets the stage for DuMont. 


ts 


VIDEO SELLS VIDEO: The buyer is home and fiddles with his gift, 
tunes in stations, gets interested. It's DuMont's own “commercial.” 


i? 


FINALE: (I-r), Allen B. DuMont, 
Pres, DuMont Lab.; Dr. K. T. 
Compton, pres., M.1.T.; and Norman 
Armour, Assistant Secretary of State. 


RIPPLE EFFECT: Now, the buyer, enthusiastic about television, demon- 
strates his own set, recruits another voluntary video salesman. 


AS THEY SAW IT: These (below) are some of the 1,000 sales execu- 
tives who witnessed DuMont's "Selling by Sight Over the Air.” 
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The South's 


Houston 1 Market 


eoenas never had a 


“Vigorous growth along the 

s 
600- mile oil-gas-chemical rich 
Texas Gulf Coast is sound 


security for the $600,000,000 


construction program Houston is pushing full blast with pneumatic 
hammer’ and bulldozer . . . Economic Center of the Coast and largest 
city of Texas, Houston is one of the fastest growing centers in the 
nation... A wartime 32 per cent population increase was no greater 
than Houston’s normal rate and has continued since the war, giving 
Houston a population of . . . 700,000 in its metropolitan area. . . 


Economists say the city has never had a depression . 


—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor, August 28, 1947 


Houston, by far the South’s 
largest and richest market, is 
growing very rapidly — but its 


growth is sound. One medium, 


The Houston Chronicle, reaches 
all levels and corners of this rich market with exceptional efficiency. 
That’s one reason why The Chronicle, for 34 consecutive years, has been 


first among Houston newspapers both in advertising and in circulation. 


The Houston Chronicle 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
National Advertising Manager 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
. «+ in The Chronicle 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


HOUSTON’S LEADING NEWSPAPER FOR 34 YEARS 
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"Farm Facts for Advertisers," 
Farm income in the United States 
reached an all-time high in 1946~ 
$25,322,896,000. Where did it go? 
—to the 5,859,169 farms, with a 
population of 23,558,499, who com- 
prise the farm market. Cash income 
per farm averaged $4,322, ranging 
from $1,173 in West Virginia, to 
$15,275 in California. This 16-page 
booklet published by The Katz 
Agency, Inc., lists the sources of this 
income, expenditures, size and facil- 
ities of farms, and other basic in- 
formation important to those engaged 
in selling the farm market. And in- 
dications are, from the statistics pre- 
sented, that “John’s Other Wife,” 
the farm news, or “Take It or Leave 
It.” appear to be more vital to farm- 
ers than running water and elec- 
tricity. For although only 1,679,023 
farms have running water, and 2, 
787,624 have electricity, more than 
four million—+,264,007—farms have 
radios! Here’s a market condition 
which may contain surprising sales 
potentials. For your copy of the 
report, address the agency at 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y., 
or 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


"Surgical Supply Business." 
There are about 792 concerns en- 
gaged in the surgical supply trade. 
And, to discover their net worth, 
estimated annual sales volume, and 
their sales of specific lines of surgical 
products, Surgical Business magazine 
asked the Marketing and Research 
Division of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
to conduct a survey to ferret out the 
facts. Here are a few of them: In 
one group of 675 companies that are 
engaged primarily in the surgical 
supply business, total annual sales 
volume is estimated to be $143,791- 
000, with an average sales volume 
per company of $213,000. In an- 
other group of 117 firms engaged 
primarily in business related to sul 
gical supply, sales volume is estimate 
to be $19,619,000 annually, with an 
average of $168,000 for each. Both 
groups place doctors first in impor 
tance on their list of customers. For 
the publication containing results of 
the survey, address your request 0 
Surgical Business, Inc., 369 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y- 
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Selection ; 


It’s up to the P. A. 


| Specification: Your Troduct or equal’ | 


Are You SURE he is sold on your product? 


OPERATING EXECUTIVES SPECIFY requirements of prod- 
ucts needed, but it’s the P.A. who seELects from the 
several makes that meet those specifications. You 
may have sold everyone else “down the line,” but 
are you sure the Purchasing Agent is also sold on 
your product? 


Some people gamble. They figure —“‘The P.A.’s 
pretty sure to see our ads in general industrial mag- 
azines.”’ Maybe he will. He makes a man-sized effort 
to keep informed — sur the deluge of publications 
and literature that swamps the P.A.’s desk is almost 
beyond human capacity to read. There aren't that 
many hours in the day! 


THE NATIONAL 
NOVEMBER 1, 1947 


MAGAZINE 


Why take this GAMBLE when you can be CERTAIN that 
the P.A. will see your product story in Purchasing? 
That’s because Purchasing is the ONE magazine de- 
voted to the P.A.’s job. It gets to him first — cap- 
tures his immediate attention —is kept for refer- 
ence. That’s why Purchasing is a must on well- 
balanced advertising schedules. 


oF 


For full facts, write Purchasing, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles. 


FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 


hot package 


This is a lump of coal. It’s also known as 
“black gold,” “hot rock,” and “zoot soot.” 
- Bituminous coal center of the nation, 
e Cincinnati markets and ships millions 
o of tons of this stuff each year. 


Such feverish activity helps cross the big 
Cincinnati palm with gold . . . helps make this 
a top-of-the-shaft market for advertisers 
who like to see a sales curve slant up. 


Member of the American Newspaper Advertising Network 
Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WKRC and WCTS 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 


e Dig this fact: Cincinnati and the Times-Star 

are inseparable. That’s why the Times-Star has 

a greater number of exclusive advertisers 
than any other Cincinnati daily. 


TIMES-STAR 
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Brand Names Get Boost 
In Greenfield Test 


This central Massachusetts town of 18,500 people is spon- 
soring an intensive, two-week promotion. Before and after 
surveys will check on buyers’ attitudes toward 12 kinds of 
advertised products. 125 manufacturers are cooperating. 


Would you like to know the an- 
swer people will give to this ques- 
tion: 

“In buying merchandise do you 
prefer, a) goods advertised by manu- 
facturers, b) goods sold under un- 
advertised brand names, c) goods 
sold without brand names ?” 

Answers to these and other ques- 
tions dealing with consumers’ atti- 
tudes toward brand name products 
will be issued shortly after Novem- 
ber 5 by Brand Names Foundation, 
Inc., New York City. 

On October 20, BNF together 
with the chamber of commerce of 
Greenfield, a central Massachusetts 
town of 18,500 people and 55,000 
in the trading area, began a two- 
week brand names promotion project. 
It's a unique experiment similar to 
Pathfinder’s trail-blazing small town 
promotions which promises to set a 
pattern tor similar BNF promotions. 


Stimulate Brand Buying 


_ Some 125 national and local manu- 
lacturers together with retailers, ad- 
vertising mediums and other groups 
have joined together to stimulate the 
buying of brand name products 
throughout the area. During the two 
weeks ending November 5 the com- 
munity will banner the slogans, 

Greenfield Sponsors America’s 
Brand Names,” and “Buy the 
Known Brands,” through interior 
and window displays, radio and news- 
Paper advertising, consumers schools 
and community stunts. 

Behind all this fanfare is a serious 
effort to evaluate the value—or lack 
of it—that the local citizens place on 
brand names. ‘To find out just how 
te people in the community felt 
about brand names before this special 
Promotion broke throughout the area 
e\E engaged Fact Finders Associ- 
ply York City, to question 

. ple. This was done October 
.>) 4 week before the promotional 
Kickoff, At the close of the intense, 
— effort, Fact Finders again 
4 80 over the same list of ques- 
tions plus two new ones. 
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No. 2 on the question list is: “In 
these goods (advertised, unadvertised, 
no brand name) do you insist on a 
widely known brand, a) always, b) 
usually, c) seldom, d) never. The 
products are: gasoline, hosiery, un- 
derwear, bottled beer, aspirin, canned 
goods, coffee, cold cereals, hats 
watches, shoes and varnish. 

Question No. 3 is: 
heard it said, 

a. Advertising increases cost to you 
of advertised goods? Yes? No? 

b. Do you believe it? Yes? No? 

c. That required grading of most 
products by the government will give 
you better and simpler buying? Yes? 
No? 

d. Do you believe it? Yes? No? 

e. That the claims made in ad- 
vertising confuse you and hamper 
your ability to buy well? Yes? No? 

f. Do you believe it? Yes? No? 

The fourth question is simply: 
“What magazines do you read?” 

In the check-up survey November 
6, the people will be asked, in addi- 
tion to these four, a) are you aware 
of a city-wide campaign to tell you 
why brand names are in the public 
interest ?, b) if yes, what is your re- 
action to this campaign?” 

For being a self-invited guinea 
pig (the Greenfield Chamber of 
Commerce proposed the promotion 


“Have you 


to BNF), the people in the trading 
area will get some sweet rewards in 
these days when some staples are still 
in short supply. Many national 
manufacturers are assuring a free 
flow of merchandise during the pro- 
motion. 

A number of big-time merchandis- 
ing shows have been booked into the 
promotion. General Motors Corpo- 
ration’s “Preview of “Tomorrow” 
played in Greenfield on October 23. 
Now the people know a little more 
about synthetics, jets, the atom, and 
infra-red rays. The McCall Corp. 
put the cast of its ‘Happy Holiday” 
fashion show through the paces for 
three days at the consumers’ school. 
The Revson brothers took the ladies 
“Behind the Revlon Label” for two 
weeks. 

Even a partial list of participants 
reads like a who’s who of national 
brands: Botany Mills, Inc.; The 
Coca-Cola Co.; Standard Brands, 
Inc.; Sterling Drugs, Inc.; Radio 
Corporation of America; Bristol- 
Myers Co.; Julius Kayser & Co.; 
Life; The American Home; Duo- 
fold, Inc.; B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
Inc.; and Beau Brummel Ties, Inc. 

To insure follow through by re- 
tail salesmen, classes were held on 
the opening days for them. 


Basic Benefits 


Displays also emphasize the six 
basic benefits BNF points out con- 
sumers get from buying brand name 
products: 1. Shopping confidence. 2. 
Value. 3. Shopping convenience. 4. 
Consumer’s choice. 5. Individual 
taste. 6. Helps stabilize employment. 
7. Makes possible a free press and 
radio. 

Effectiveness of the all-out promo- 
tional effort in Greenfield will be 
measured in two ways. Comparative 
sales records of branded, private label 
and unbranded products will be main- 
tained by representative retail stores 
during the two week period. ‘This 
will record the physical movement of 
goods. These statistics then can be 
compared with consumers’ “before” 
and “after” attitude toward brand 
name products as revealed by Fact 
Finders’ surveys. 

To cap the promotion, BNF’s 
executives will stage a banquet on 
November 5. Henry E. Abt, presi- 
dent, BNF, will present certificates 
to local industries with brand names 
50 or more years old. Awards will 
be made to winners of window dis- 
play, newspaper and radio advertis- 
ing contest. 

It’s a big story for the reporters 
of Greenfield’s Recorder-Gazette and 


radio station WHAI. 
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Farm Income 
In The KMA Area 
$2,693 Above 
The U. S. Average 


Last year's average per farm 
income in the 184 county 
area covered by KMA was 
$6,708 ... that's $2,693 
higher than the national farm 
average.* Include KMA on 
your schedules. Write us, or 
see Avery-Knodel, Inc., our 
national representatives. 


*Source: U. S. Census of Agricul 
ture—Sales Management, May 
10, 1947 


* 
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Only $95 to $102 a month 
to place a factual adver- 
tisement for an industrial 
product in Industrial 
Equipment News .. . The 
spot where more than 52,- 
000 selected specifiers and 
buyers for the larger 
plants in all industries 
regularly look for their 
current requirements, 


Details? Ask for “The IEN Plan” 
and for JEN’s new N.I.A.A. Report. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 


} FOUNDED 1933 
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Shop Talk 


Such a Simple Idea . . . and so right. Every visitor to The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., is presented with a booklet 
called “Stanley Welcomes You.” It says, “You are welcome in 
whatever capacity you may be present: as a visitor, a purchaser, or 
a salesman. We will do all we can to make your stay pleasant insofar 
as your relations with us may be concerned. Our receptionist will 
place you in contact with the person best qualified to serve you. We 
attempt to see our callers with a minimum of delay, but if you 
should have to wait a few minutes, we would like to tell you, in 
this booklet prepared especially for you, a few facts about The 
Stanley Works, its divisions, its products and its personnel.” 


The booklet includes a map of New Britain, and the visitor is 
invited to ask assistance in planning other calls, arranging itineraries, 
and locating proper transportation. “You are welcome to use our 
telephone facilities for communicating to other parts of the city. If 
you need the services of a taxicab, we will call one for you. Rest 
rooms for men and women are available. . . .” 


Plants, products and personnel are listed, and there are short 
pieces about company history (“The Little Bolt Shop’’), the adver- 
tising, purchasing, and educational departments. 


This, to my mind, is public relations at its best. The good-will 
created in a year’s time by such a gesture of hospitality must be 
incalculable. 


Statistical Lie: | wanted to whistle through my teeth and applaud 
when Burton Bigelow, speaking last fortnight before the Ohio sales manage- 
ment conference, hauled off and took a sock at the mathematical average 
as a management tool. Every month of the year SALES MANAGEMENT 
editors answer scores of letters from readers who ask us for averages on 
every conceivable subject: salesmen's earnings, auto expense, advertising 
coupon returns, cost per call, advertising appropriations, and 40 more. 
SALES MANAGEMENT does not do much research of this kind because 
we believe, with Mr. Bigelow, that an average figure is more often mis- 
leading than helpful . . . that it can lead to grossly incompetent manage- 
ment decisions. Such figures, when they are compiled must be used with 
the utmost caution. 


Last summer we editorialized on this subject under the head, 
“The Passion for Averages.” Because there seems to be such a wide 
misunderstanding of this thing Bigelow characterized as ‘the most 
fiendish instrument ever invented by the mathematicians,” I think 
our comment at that time might bear repeating. We said: 


Sometimes we think we ought to create a new job on SALes MAN- 
AGEMENT, a vice-president in charge of explaining averages, their 
uses and abuses. An average is the schizophrenic of the science of 
mathematics. At its most insidious and most misleading, it is a 
fictitious figure hatched in a Goldberg incubator, in which wired 
homes, the price of wheat, and average mean temperatures in Alaska 
are added together and divided by three to produce something some- 
one names a trend. At its best, where like is pooled with like, and 
a watchful eve is applied to remove distortions, an average is 4 
management tool of great integrity and a thousand uses. 


Our present complaint stems from the fact that so many people in 
the field we serve demand that we produce “averages” which could 
be developed only by the characters in Alice in Wonderland whose 
studies included Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, and Derision. 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Only last week someone demanded that we name the figure repre- 
senting “average earnings for salesmen in the electrical industry.’ 
Suppose we take the yearly earnings of a thousand men selling elec- 
trical products: Some of them will be making $60 a week selling plugs 
and cords and spark plugs, for all we know. Others will draw down 
$12,000 a year selling industrial factory installations and power plant 
equipment. Hundreds will range in between. If we go through the 
motions and come out with an “average” figure of, say, $5,461, what 
do we have? Answer: Nothing at all, and a million CPA’s flop over 
in their graves. The figure has no meaning. You might just as well 
pick one at random from the telephone book. 


The Voice Over the Telephone: “I have 12 men traveling in auto- 
mobiles in the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic States. What's a 
fair rate to pay them per-mile, based on average figures?” No 
answer. Are we to average costs of cars doing only 5,000 miles a 
year with those running 35,000? Average Fords with Buicks? Average 


costs-without-depreciation with costs-including-depreciation? If we 
do, someone will get his hide trimmed: either the company or some 
of the individual salesmen. 


F 5000 WATTS 
(CHECK YOUR BMB) 


NBC 


AND ee LOCALS 


. " John J. Gillin Jc 


President 


(ASK JOHN BLAIR) 


If you have, in your sales management medicine cabinet, a bottle 
labeled “statistics,” we suggest you go, right now, and paste on it a 
label marked “Poison.” Then when you need something like an 
“average,” call in a statistician and find out, first, whether the figure 
you want can be developed on a sound mathematical basis so that 
it is safe to use. If you insist on drinking out of that bottle—or find 
yourself ineffably charmed by figures no matter what their lineage— 
you're going to meet up with Calamity. 


A management decision, except by the wildest chance, is never any 
better than the facts on which it is based. 


Men at Work: Speaking of the Ohio meeting, this was the fourth 


annual conference ia soltall all five of the Ohio sales suerutiees’ clubs WHO COULD ASK 
participated. It’s a one-day affair, well managed by Dr. H. H. FOR MORE ? 


Maynard of Ohio State, and it draws a serious crowd of several 
hundred. There’s now a committee in the National Federation 


whose job it is to encourage more sectional get-togethers of this kind. THE 
Such meetings are not so unwieldy as a national convention, they get PACKERS 


down to sharply-angled subject matter; they give an audience just 

about all it can absorb at one sitting. I think of idea-exchanges of 

this kind as closely akin to the periodical clinics held in the medical 

field . . . a medium through which sales managers can keep abreast Know that 
- of the latest trends and techniques in their fields of management. 


One of the hopeful signs—hopeful for the future of the profession 4 0 L LY WO 0 D 
of sales management—is the rapid development of an appreciation 


OF... 


ot the need for the training and re-training of executives. Regional is a Big, 
meetings can help to do that job. Separate Market... 


Retail Sales Volume 


Inside Sales Management: Now and then a subscriber writes (Trading Area—1945) 


’ us a chiding letter about an article which he may characterize as $ 
e Primary stuff,’’ beneath his level of intelligence and experience. 610,257,000 
t SM’s editors are well aware that this magazine has a generally 


The Packers of... 


sophisticated readership, and the majority of our articles are keyed 
to that type of audience. But when we do include articles of a-b-c 
nature, we do so deliberately. “The reason: We feel that we have 
an obligation to the younger men who are coming up in selling, 


... and 345 other 
national advertisers 


many of whom may be facing the challenges of their first manage- Cover 

ment jobs. To such men, articles dealing with the fundamentals HOLLYWOOD 
of salesmanship and sales management have a potent appeal. Nor is with the 

the audience for such discussions of basics limited to junior execu- HOLLYWOOD 
tives. Many an older, seasoned sales manager appreciates the oppor- 


© . - - . . , (ee > : 
tunity tor review. If, therefore, you see such articles in SALES MAN- 0 itizen- CIWS 
AGEMENT, and you have a fleeting feeling that we are insulting your 
intelligence, please do remember that it is part of the function of a AND ADVERTISER 


magazine like SM _ to render some service to those who will be i HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


line for promotion to your job tomorrow. 
National Representatives 
A. R. HAHN STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. 
Managing Editor 
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It's a Form of Show Business 


Sold by Direct Mail 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


Visitors to San Francisco are al- 
ways rather astonished by the flags 
and festivals into which the city’s 
streets burst on the least provocation 
and by the elaborateness of western 
celebrations in general, whether it’s 
a convention, fair, industrial fantasia, 
exhibit or exposition. 

One might be inclined to blame 
(or praise) Hollywood, attribute it 
to the climate or to western exuber- 
ance. Maybe all have had their in- 
fluence, but in business circles you 
will hear it said that one firm, J. L. 
Stuart Manufacturing Co., “made 
San Francisco celebration-conscious.” 

The fact probably is that San 
Francisco has been celebration-con- 
scious right from its uninhibited early 
days, but there are ways and ways 
of celebrating. One young man, 42 
odd years ago, wanted to see it done 
with dignity, dash, and drama befit- 
ting the bright new spirit of the far 
West. Weary bunting, over-used 
flags and faded streamers were not 
the way to lift hearts on a holiday. 

J. L. Stuart was the young man. 
He was employed by a canvas 
goods firm that became the J. L. 
Stuart Manufacturing Co. 


J. L. Stuart Manufacturing Com- 
pany now makes anything out of can- 
vas, practically any size, from mam- 
moth tents and canopies to big or 
little fags and banners. For sale, it 
produces wide duck, ounce duck, 
colored duck, awning stripes, colored 
burlap and bunting, and practically 
anything made of rope which includes 
safety and cargo nets. It distributes 
Chromsteel furniture for indoors or 
out, for gardens or offices, and a 
great variety of folding furniture. 

For rent, J. L. 
Stuart has giant tents 
and smaller tents, side- 
walls and marquees, 
booths, boxes, ticket of- 
fices and bleachers, and 
all the furnishings (not 
forgetting rugs and 
draperies) that go with 
any sort of show. It 


From clown-size "Coke" bottles to mam: 
moth bazaar banners, the J. L. Stuart Manu. 
¢ facturing Co. rakes in orders with good 
theater in print plus planned sales follow-up. 


the celebration end of the firm’s er 
terprises; and the architectural and 
constructive type of decorations 
which he subsequently developed, art 
familiar and have been copied 
throughout the United States. He i- 
augurated the fancy large exhibit 
tent, hand-painted, with decorative 
lighting effects, and convention deco 
rations symbolic of the meeting group 
—such .as Persian rug effects so real 
istic that people tried to buy them, 
along with street lamps converted 


will put on any magni- 
tude of exposition or 
fair or convention or a 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STANOARO one 


small booth exhibit. It 
will create any kind of 
decorations, designs, 
signs—or murals. 
Mr. Stuart started 


BEHIND THE SALE: Close attention to detail insures cove” 
age of every prospect who has any voice in purchasing 
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There is one simple answer. Advertising in Hardware Age pays 
its sponsors. It is a successful advertising medium because it has 
won and holds the interested readership of nearly all live hard- 
ware men everywhere. 

These 34,000 leader subscribers need and use Hardware Age 
26 times a year. It brings news while it’s hot, “How-to-do-its” 
by men who know, and in every issue the biggest line-up of 
Product news advertising in the entire field. You can’t go wrong 


in company like this. 81 


HARDWARE AGE 


A Chilton ® Publication @ Charter Member 
100 EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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into obelisks to deck a Shrine conven- 
tion and its Market Street parade. 

How did Mr. Stuart and his sales 
staff sell the spectacular and elabo- 
rate decorations which he wanted to 
see replace the “pumpkin shows,” and 
how does the company keep in touch 
with the multitudinous doings that 
may be coming up so as to make con- 
tact sufficiently far in advance to sell 
an idea? Interestingly enough, it’s 
mostly done by mail. 

The company’s total enterprises 
employ between 1,000 and 1,200 per- 
sons. The Stuart manufacturing end 
which handles the celebrations busi- 


ae 
WAS 


Ns“ 


ness has about 200 employes, and of 
this group it is the field personnel— 
comprised of salesman-workers in a 
dozen different trades and crafts, 
such as decorating, displays, electrical 
stage settings, carpentry, furniture, 
etc.—who go out to set up an €Xposi- 
tion. Each is a specialist in his de- 
partment, whether it is a question of 
the first sketches and estimates or the 
final details ‘of installation. 

An important factor is the train- 
ing of individuals to work as a team. 
But two, or even five, years before 
the field personnel gets to work set- 
ting up a small interior booth for an 


»&39;027,000? 


...that’s a lotta 


“POTATOES!” 


of QUAD-CITIES’ Grocery Sales 
originate on the ILLINOIS side 


In the expressiveness of slang, or the King’s English, $35,027,000 is a /ot of money 
—and that's the total volume of groceries sold in the Quad-Cities during 1946, 
according to Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. Furthermore, says 
Sales Management, Illinois shoppers bought 54.6% of Quad-City groceries. 


The Rock Island, Moline, East Moline metropolitan market includes 259 retail 
grocery outlets, which used more than 1,300,000 lines of advertising last year in 


the Argus-Dispatch. 


Nearly 60% of Quad-Cities' population live on the Illinois 
side and read the Argus-Dispatch—papers with ABC com- 
bined circulation in excess of 47,900 without duplication— 
the only daily newspapers published in the Rock Island, 


Moline, East Moline zone. 


=s--_THE_ROCK ISLAND ARGUS —— 


ROCK ISLAND ARGUS and M 


National Representatives 


LINE DIS 


The Allen Klapp Company 


industrial exhibit, gigantic outdoo; 
structures and tents occupying many 
acres, or creating street settings for 
parades or conventions, plans haye 


been worked out in the San Francisco 
sales office—sketches and estimate 
made, and the selling process started, 
The sketch idea began when Mr 
Stuart was persuading organizations. 
sponsors of fairs or expositions, 9; 
business firms and exhibitors to put 
more thought, originality and imagi- 
nation into their shows. He’d work 
out his ideas, have color sketches 
made, and present them—usually by 
himself. It was the beginning of the 
visual presentation method of selling, 
One of the company’s main selling 
tools, used in direct mail presenta 
tions, is a 36-page illustrated booklet, 
Behind the pageantry that. sets 
hearts on fire and pulses going faster 
is a tremendous amount of detail. 
First, the company must find out 
where a show is going to be put on. 
Some major events are projected 
years in advance—expositions, for in- 
stance, and world fairs. As soon as 
the date and site of an event is 
known, the sales department obtains 
names of the general manager, presi- 
dent and members of the boards of 
directors and mails to each one a 
letter telling of the company’s experi- 
ences and services. 


Avoids Wastebasket 


The simultaneous contacting of all 
key men is to insure against the first 
solicitation going into the waste bas 
ket. By “catching them all,” Mr. 
Stuart says, “you're fairly certain 
someone will bring up your name at 
a subsequent meeting when conven- 
tion or show plans come up for dis 
cussion.” The letter indicates that 
copies have gone to the other indi- 
viduals. Next step is to follow 
through with the booklet described 
above and other informational data. 

Complete lists of all exhibitors are 
obtained, if they are a part of the 
show. Each one is then contacted in 
the same way. “We do no gas pipe 
work,’’ Mr. Stuart emphasizes. 
Printed lists of prices are supplied tor 
booth construction, rental of mate 
rials, labor, etc. Each cost item ' 
standardized, published in advance, 
and available to key executives. 

Assuming that the company obtains 
the assignment, plans are worked out, 
ideas and sketches submitted, and the 
many-branched organization gets © 
work. Show management is usua ly 
on the spot again three months ahead 
of the date of the event for final plans 
to be okayed. When the time arrive 
the Stuart field personne! build the 
whole show within 48 hours. 
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The company has a lot of repeat | 


business. For 37 years it has been 
handling the California State Fair at 
Sacramento, and for many years has 
leased all big exhibit tents, electrical 
equipment and decorations to county 
and district agricultural fairs. It ob- 
tains repeat assignments on food and 
household shows held in the San 
Francisco Bay area, on horse, dairy, 
auto shows and a wide variety of in- 
dustrial events. California agricul- 
tural regions are famous for harvest 
festivals—grape, wine, and_ other 
local products. ‘The depart- 
ment keeps its fingers on these and 
gets many of them year after year. 


sales 


Testimonials 


Some years back Stuart Manufac- 
turing Co. sold some of the large oil 
companies here — Shell, Associated, 
Standard—hundreds of thousands of 
bright advertising banners for use at 
their stations to draw attention to 
new or featured products. 

One of the company’s masterpieces 
was the Rotary House of Friendship 
built for a Rotary convention in San 
Francisco’s Civic Auditorium. The 
building was transformed into an 
outdoor scene following the design 
ot Rotary convention architect Al- 
bert F. Roller, to provide a beautiful 
and relaxing setting for an Interna- 
tional Convention. An enormous 
fountain in the center was portable, 
set in a huge steel tank equipped 
with electric pumps which kept the 
same water flowing upward in contin- 
uous action. A chandelier canopy high 
above contained 2,300 fabric bag 
lights, the bags in varying colors, all 
arranged to give the effect of a gigan- 
tic illuminated flower.. Trays with 
rose bushes in bloom, rhododendrons, 
and many other flowers were placed 
to give the effect of a garden—and 
the garden was portable. Stuart’s 
staff built it all and, what’s more, 
had to remove it within two-and-one- 
half hours to clear the hall for the 
Rotary President’s ball. then get the 
scene back in place before eight 
oclock the following morning. 

lhe story ot jobs such as these, 
graphically told by mail, helps to sell 
other jobs—all of them a far cry 
trom that weary and faded bunting 
the youthful Stuart didn’t think did 
Justice to the spirit and traditions of 
San Francisco and the West. 
_ Stuart decorators and designers def- 
initely have the climate on their side. 
During the convention and show sea- 
“on, say between May and October 
Pr SO, Its tairly certain that rain will 
€ “unusual,” so they can go all out 
on their street settings and outdoor 
‘vents—and sell them accordingly. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
SALES 14.6%** 


WITH 


ARTKRAFT™ 
DEALER SIGNS 


Since they continue working years 
after they have paid for themselves 
—by investing only 10% of your 
advertising Cendinnt annually = in 
dealer signs, the fifth year you have 
the equivalent of an appropriation 
114 times as great as your actual 
expenditure. 


For more than a quarter century 
we have regularly served leading 
merchandisers including Westing- 
house, Frigidaire, Delco-Heat, Kel- 
vinator, Shell, A & P, Pittsburgh 
Paints, Lowe Brothers Paints, Du 
Pont and many others. Learn why. 
Write today for literature and in- 
structions on how to set up a suc- 
cessful dealer sign program. 


THE FINEST SIGNS 


Certified 
kraft* signs to be 999/1000 perfect 
over a period of years. 


Underwriter approved features  in- 
clude: 
® Porcel-M-Bos’d letters raised out of 


EVER PRODUCED AT 
THE LOWEST COST 
IN HISTORY 


audited records show Art- 


Exclusive 


heavy sheet steel. 75% more attrac- 


tive and legible. 

All-welded electro-galvanized frame 
construction, 

Bonderized and baked synthetic enamel 
or porcelain finish. 

No exposed bolts. 

Removable streamlined front end per- 
mits access to sign for servicing with- 
out use of tools, 

Rugged copper bus bar replaces ordin- 
ary cable. 

The first positive tube mounting, Tube 
sections rest on (not against) tube 
supports. This provides a _ definite 
centering where tubes enter the sign, 
and makes unsightly bushings unneces- 
sary. 

A heavy duty phosphor bronze spring 
clip on the end of the electrode has a 
fork-like end opening for positive con- 
tact with the bus bar and easier re- 
moval for service. 

Cold cathode fluorescent tube grid il- 
luminates dealer’s name panel, elimin- 
ating lamp replacements. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ——— 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
1000 E. Kibby Street 


Lima, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Y 


SIGNS OF 
LONG LIFE* 


FOR ( 


QUANTITY 


BUYERS 
*Trademarks Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 

**Proved by actual audit- 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 

1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Please send, without obligation, details on Artkraft* signs. 

) We are interested in a quantity of outdoor dealer neon signs. 


) We are interested in a quantity of Porcel-M-Bos'd store front signs. 


ed research. ONE. .cccvvcveveccccsdéscesvtscess¥ectyeesbannceewessewessseeesuesse evens 


Deticious NATURAL 
AGED CHEESE 
by CHEESE-of-the-MONTH 


This year give your friends, clients 
and customers a surprise cheese treat 
each month. We send monthly in your 
name about 2 pounds of the finest 
cheeses available — attractively 
boxed — prepaid. Sure to bring you 
year around thanks. 


6 month plan ...... $13.75 
9 month plan ...... $18.75 
12 month plan ...... $24.75 


Write for full particulars 


CHEESE-of-the MONTH, Inc. 


Room 200 


205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


All sizes. Q 
mony times 
for samples © 


company letterhead. 
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| GLENFIELD PLASTICS, INC. 


. 
54 bE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, | 


Building SupplyNews 


in CIRCULATION 


in ADVERTISING 


in LEADERSHIP 
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__Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
supply lasts. They will be mailed by the organizations which have pre- 
pared them ... to get yours, write Advertisers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Title and 
company connection must be given. Please order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1072. Worried about how to make the most effective use of 
that convention space you have contracted for? Get Gardner’s 
“Industrial Showmanship,” issued periodically to keep market- 
ing executives abreast of the finest ideas in trade show exhibits 
as well as other display programs. 


1073. Ihere’s no business like the food business—3 times 
larger than the automotive industry, 30 times larger than the 
machine tool industry. If your equipment can be used in the 
food processing industry you will get valuable facts from 
‘Food News,” a promotional piece published in the interests 
of Food Industries. 


1074. An interesting game could be worked up around the 
idea of trying to discover a product where decal signs could 
not be used with benefit to the maker. They’re even used on 
the skin of frozen poultry! Meyercord’s Decal Sign Ad-Visor 
tells where and how national advertisers use them. 


1075. Are your salesmen living up to the potentials in the 
states where they are working? Redbook has prepared a state- 
by-state analysis of family buying power. Very worthwhile. 


1076. Most salesmanagers find that visual sales training makes 
the men more productive. The booklet “Salesmen Sell” shows 
how the Hile-Damroth Method increased understanding and 
memory impression. 


1077. “The I. E. N.” Plan describes the spot where 52,000 
selected specifiers and buyers for large plants in all industries 
look for factual information about products. 


1078. \lovie-Mite is a new projector for both silent and 
sound 16 mm. films. Illustrated folder gives full details. 


1079. And if you are planning a film, remember that clear 
projection is all-important. The Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
offers you a free screen guide called, “Secrets of Good Pro- 
jection.” 


ee 
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WOR 


is pleased to present 
a preliminary peek into what 
is undoubtedly the 
greatest single station story 
in the history of radio; 
what is perhaps 
the greatest one media story 
in the history of 
all advertising. 


WOR 


that power-full station at 1440 Broadway 
in New York 


MUTUAL 


GENTLEMEN—AND LADIES—quite frankly the facts 
that follow left us old veterans just about as breathless 
as an Olympic relay runner. To put it pithily, 

they prove that WOR is one of the greatest 

single media buys in America today! 


It all began when Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau, Inc. began its now famous task of sizing 
network and station audiences from coast to coast. 
It went further when WOR painstakingly 
analyzed the data BMB uncovered. 


And w-h-a-t was uncovered? Heavens! 
Now hold tight! 


1. In the daytime WOR is listened to regularly 
in well over 312-million homes with radios in 
244 counties in 14 states! 


2. In the nighttime WOR is listened to 
regularly in well over 412-million homes with 
radios in 430 counties in 18 states! 


What counties? What states? Why, gentlemen, 
why, ladies, we’re going to go into that much 
more thoroughly in future ads, but, for the moment, 
let’s astound you gently by saying that in the 
daytime: WOR is listened to regularly all the way 
from a rather nice little county named Beaufort, 
which is in North Carolina, clear north to Victoria, 
in northern Nova Scotia, and westward to Somerset, 
in Southern Pennsylvania. Gosh! 

In the nighttime? Well, we’re sparking sweetly up 
in the Gaspé, in Canada, and making attractive 
sound in counties like Prince and Queens and Kings 
on Prince Edward Island, which, we might add, 
is not just a bus ride from New York or Trenton. 
Southward we're in Jenkins, Elbert and Oconee 
counties, in Georgia, and even Glynn, which is just a 
tired man’s stroll from the Florida border. 

Westward we're keeping people attentive to what 

our sponsors say over almost all of southeastern 

Ohio and blanketing Virginia and... But, oh, there’s 
only room for this much this time. 

And we really haven’t started telling. 
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*From trade paper ads 


*"We have chosen THIS WEEK in order to 


addressed to their dealers. 


distribute our color ads with leading 
Sunday newspapers — our retail cus- 
tomers’ most important medium for 
advertising, and our consumers" most 
important medium for shopping." 

G. V. Cowper, Jr. 
Advertising Manager, Bates Fabrics, Ine, 


*"We got results from the day of our 
first THIS WEEK ad... brokers wrote U5 
new markets and new outlets were opent 
When goods have got to move, we'll tak 
THIS WEEK every time — and you can 
quote me on that." 


Anthony J. Morici, Pres. 
Hershel California Fruit Products C0 
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Has your 1948 list oe 


Ea 
py.» 
. Magazine ads, in 1948, will have to sell, 4th home in the nation.) 
ing as well as be seen. ; 
1s And then, you get that “extra ingre- 
" One sure way to do that is to put your dient” on the house—the local sales im- 
you a “Sth Cover”. The magazine that pers. You reach the family on its weekly 
Int,f comes wrapped inside the local Sunday shopping trip through the Sunday paper. 
newspaper. You reach the dealers where they can 

That means you have two media work- really tie in with you—in their favorite 
ing for you instead of one. local advertising medium. 

You have all the color, long life, Take a tip from those advertisers over 
reader interest of a leading national there on the left. In TH1s WEEK Maga- 
magazine. (And more coverage than zine your ads will rate high not only 
most magazines — over 8% million with Starch—but with your Sales De- 
families; over 19 million readers; every partment. 

-—e 


WEER 


AND 24 OF AMERICA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS 


The Atlanta Journal 


Des Moines Sunday Register 


The Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


The Baltimore Sunday Sun The Detroit News The Pittsburgh Press 


The Birmingham News 
The Boston Herald 


The Indianapolis Star Portland Oregon Journal 


Los Angeles Times Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 


The Chicago Daily News* The Memphis Commercial Appeal St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 


oned: The Cincinnati Enquirer The Milwaukee Journal San Francisco Chronicle 
The Spokane Spokesman-Review 


The Washington Sunday Star 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 


The Dallas Morning News New York Herald Tribune 


“Sorurday Edition 


(eee 
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“Bull Terrier" 


A projected budget of $750,000 
to advertise its Bull Terrier Tractor 
during the next 12 months has been 
approved by the board of directors 
ot the Haney Corp., Philadelphia, 
manutacturers and distributors of 
farm implements and equipment. 
The appropriation will be used 
exclusively for advertising in news- 
papers and business publications, with 
some exceptions where national mag- 
azine space has been 


already con- 
tracted for. 
Approximately $500,000 will be 


Terrier 
newspapers, ac- 
cording to a formula already estab- 
lished between Haney Corp. and its 
dealers. This sum will be directly 
controlled by distributors and deal- 
ers and will be employed on a unit 
sales basis. 

The remaining $250,000 will be 
spent directly by the company in a 
business paper campaign—particular- 
ly in the automotive and agricultural 
fields—to supplement the local ad- 
vertising of the dealers and distrib- 
utors. Company spokesmen announce 
that this phase of the campaign al- 
ready is underway. 

The entire budget is based on the 
company’s present sales program and 
it is expected that the total amount 
will be increased if current 
tions hold. 

In addition to the Haney plant at 
Kansas City, Mo., new production 


spent to advertise the Bull 
in local community 


condi- 
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lines have been established at Ham- 
burg, Pa., and with this increased 
production the original sales estimates 
have undergone a revision upward. 

Also, the Haney Corp. has ar- 
ranged for a substantial number of 
its Bull Terriers to be shipped to for- 
eign markets. The company is await- 
ing the result of a market survey be- 
fore determining whether to set up a 
separate budget for advertising, par- 
ticularly in South America. 


Harvest Home Freezers 


A fall sales and educational cam- 
paign on home freezers, tied-in with 
the Autumn harvest, has _ been 
launched at a recent meeting of fac- 
tory sales representatives of Wilson 
Refrigeration, a division of the Wil- 
son Cabinet Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of home and farm freezers, milk 
coolers and commercial refrigeration 
products. 

The campaign, employing direct 
mail and publication advertising, is 
called the ‘Golden Freezer Harvest” 
sales campaign. Announcement of the 
opening of the three-way educational 
and sales effort, directed at consum- 
ers, distributors, and dealers, was 
made, at the sales conference by John 
E. Wilson, Jr., president. Details of 
“4 campaign were explained by A. 

Davis, vice-president and general 
ut manager, and by Charles Mou- 
gey, advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 

The ‘Golden 


Freezer Harvest” 


Dennisons 


” CATSUP- CHILI SAUCE 


. The outdoor posters, campaigning for Dennison's catsup and chili sauce 
through Texas, Minnesota, and the eight far Western States, tie in with advertising in The 
American Weekly, The Family Circle Magazine, Sunset Magazine, plus newspapers and radio. 


THEYRE HERE Now: 
THE AMAZING NEW 


-ip-ONte 


Ce” WESTERN ELECTRON 
HEARING AIDS 


SEEING AIDS for hearing aids: illumin- 
ated display stands with sales messages 
which authorized dealers will periodically 
change for the Western Electric Co, 


campaign will stress the theme that 
the home freezer is an answer to 
rising food costs for the housewife 
who will be able, through use of the 
home freezer, to buy and store meat, 
fruits, and vegetables in quantity at 
the peak of the season when quality 
is best and costs are lowest. 


To Educate Consumer 


Copies—10,000 of them—of the 
new giant four-color wall poster, 
“Do You Know the A B C of Buy- 
ing U. S. Graded Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables?” are being distributed 
this fall by the U. S. Inspected Foods 
Educational Service, Inc., New York 
City, to teachers of consumer studies 
in high schools, colleges, universities, 
graduate schools, state and county 
extension services, and other adult 
education groups throughout the U.S. 

Simplicity in both the text and lay- 
out is intended to make this educa- 
tional wall poster self-explanatory 
and easy for teachers to use. 

Reproduced in direct color, 12 4 
tual labels of members of the Serv- 
ice illustrate brand, name of prod- 
uct, style of pack, net weight or com 
tent, U. S. Grade, packer’s name and 
address, size of product, number of 
servings, continuous inspection, va- 
riety of pack, container size, an 
recipe use and preparation. These 
according to the Service, are “the 12 
salient points that Grade-Wise, Use- 
Wise and Penny-Wise consumers 
look for on labels to be able to com 
pare values and buy according t0 
use.” At the bottom of the poster, 
following the statement, “The Prod- 
ucts Under These Brands—Oficially 
Graded—are Certified for Quality 
by the U. S. Government,” 60 brands 
are listed. 
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by POSSESSIONS ? 
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HOMES Home owners make an active 
market. They need many products and 
services. The Popular Fiction Group 
reaches 5.600.000 readers living in family- 
owned homes or one out of every four 
home-owning families in the country. 


by EARNINGS? 


Income is a dollars and cents measure: 
ment. The Popular market spans all eco- 
nomie levels. In urban reader-families 
alone, 700.000 earn $5.000 and over. 1.950. 
"0 make between $3.000 and $5.000. 
2,000,000 are in the $2,000-$3,000 bracket. 


MARKET QUALITY 


Now do you measure it ? 


CARS = Car owners, too, have many spe- 
cialized needs. The mere fact of automo- 
bile possession gives strong indication of 
ability to buy. Almost one-third of all car- 
owning families in the nation are covered 
by The Popular Fiction Group. 


by EDUCATION? 


Education is another indication of ability 
to buy. Consider, then, these facts about 
The Popular Fiction Group audience: 
61.1% have high-school training or better, 
as compared to 39.1% for the nation as a 
whole. 13.1% are college educated. 


WASHING MACHINES Other pos- 
sessions underscore a market’s buying 
power. One out of every three families 
owning electric washing machines, and 
more than 25% of families owning me- 
chanical refrigerators are Popular readers. 


Audience Study Defines 
POPULAR FICTION MARKET 


Pulp fiction magazine readers, contrary to 
the beliefs of many advertising and sales 
executives, are not sub-calibre prospects, 
but people from all walks of life. from all 
stations, very much like the audiences of 
other leading weekly and monthly maga- 
zines. They are found in all major fields 
of endeavor. They combine normal wants 
and needs with an equal ability to buy. 


The complete story of the 12,750.000 read- 
ers of The Popular Fiction Group is now 
available in a 48 page report of a continu- 
ing national audience study conducted by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates. A copy will 
be mailed to you on request. Address: 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. or 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Il. 


nee SIX COMP 
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WESTERN 


- 7HE Popular Fiction an 


A.B.C. CIRCULATION: 2,583,825 


NOVEMBER 


On TAS © © at 


Lotiang foe orginal Fa 
(dean, igs Copy, SBarklng 
Ct work / Minti. taige 
Churie Tiylf Yailorra. hreX 
Adhertieteg To Your Depots. Arrive fresh — Avoid traffic— Save time 


Ideal for one-day round trips 


Coupler Piediucitin yooul Nea, asain 
56 Minutes . . $7.15 


- a fod information 3 COLUMBIA 


40 Minutes .. 3.30 


Catt MU “ F4I/ Ov woke “lean .. oa 


SPARTANBURG 


43 Minutes .. 5.25 Phone 3-444] 
* hy thant GQ. All fares plus tax Ticket Office: Richmond Hotel 


939 CasF pies FOR FIRST RIDERS ... Delta Air Lines breaks from conventional airline promotion 


with 20-ad series of 110-130 lines silhouetting owls, rabbits, and rocking chairs to sug- 


aw gest night flight, frequency, and comfort to new users. Kangaroos suggest short air hops. 
York 17, NU 


The U. S. Inspected Foods Edu- advertisements in This // eek maga- 
cational Service, Inc., is a non-profit zine and in the Pictorial Review are 
The Perfect Christmas Gift for association ‘‘dedicated to informing the backbone of the campaign. These 
That Special Client—Friend—or consumers and the general public as full-color advertisements are supple: 
Valued Employee ; “ : x 
to the meaning and value of the Con- mented by an intensive campaign in 
tinuous Inspection Service of the black and white advertisements in 37 
United States Department of Agri- major newspapers. Scheduled to ap- 
culture and the established official pear on food days throughout the 
United States Grades for processed year, these PictSweet black and white 
fruits and vegetables.” It was formed advertisements give added impetus to 
in March, 1942, and since its incep- local retail advertising. Grocers, 
tion has been maintained by a group during past years, have learned to tie- 
of processors, who, approved by the in with the PictSweet campaign by 
USDA to pack their products under using the company’s free drop-in mats 
the Federal Inspection Service, vol- in their own advertising. 
untarily U. S. Grade Label their In addition to PictSweet’s news 
products. paper campaign, color advertisements 
Jean McDougall Page, executive in The Family Circle Magazine 
director of U. S. Inspected Foods Sunset, and Western Family mag 
Educational Service, Inc., says, “The zines reach additional hundreds of 
wall poster was designed and pro- thousands of customers each issue. 
duced by this educational Service in PictSweet’s new radio show is tell- 
Lord Abbott Matched 1-Day Pipe Set response to the numerous requests re- ing 3,000,000 housewives to “take 
Seven masterpieces of the pipemaker's ceived from various consumer inter- their pick with PictSweet ) times 4 
a A J Ky pf RK est group in the educational field.” week on Mutual Don Lee stations. 
ag yy mag oy pened "of finest "Pick PictSweet" This year Pic tSweet' Ss —s ro. 
AGED IMPORTED BRIAR and hand fin- ter campaign has been expande 
yg A. pA A a 18K More than 46,000,000 sales mes- include 34 western cities. ‘These ~ 
— oe sages a week are to be put out dur- ters are a constant reminder to ~ 
_ on dith Sterling. Si. ing the 1947-48 campaign for Pict- 4,000,000 people every day to loo 
gatenek a e  , Te Sweet peas and corn, and for Pict- for PictSweet Foods. ee 
natural/walnut pipes .. $25.00 Sweet Frozen Foods. In the com- Finally, price cards, shelf strips 
ORO RMOKING PLEASURE. pany’ heaviest campaign to date, decals, window strips, and banners 
Mail-Orders filled Immediately half-page advertisements in full color will aid sales in retail outlets. 
ABBOTT PIPES will appear every month in 17 lead- Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 1s the 
Dept. SM 205 E. 85th St. New York 28, N. Y. ing newspapers; full-page, full-color agency. 
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ce In the Twin Cities, These Days, The Farmer’s Daughter and Miss Citybred Shop 
a ts in Twin Station Wagons—But Only Outdoor Advertising Reaches Them Both 
mats Mi; a a : ao 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, two great cities... one giant Outdoor Advertising blankets the complete Twin 
— market! Minneapolis the flour milling center of the City market... it reaches the flour miller and the 
ments world, gateway to the Great Northwest! St. Paul, farmer, the wholesaler and the housewife. Re- 
azin railroad center of the Northwest, second largest ©member—to sell them all you’ve got to reach them 
maga- meat processing and packing center in the Nation, all; to do this, use Outdoor Advertising! No other 
ds of distribution and wholesale headquarters for the | mediumgives such broad coverage at such little cost! 
issue. Northwest territories and their industries! The anes — 
: L ome « en i. Pe eneral Outdoor Advertising Co 
- lwin Cities are the home of 850,000 people who ———$___— = 
“take spend close to a billi - ally! 
pend close to a billion dollars annually! 

bey OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IS THE ONLY 

. * 
tions. Sa Ni i P | . ) , . ADVERTISING THAT y, 

iain n the Twin Cities, as elsewhere throughout the aver 
r pos Se a ae . BODY. 
ed to United States, today’s wealth is “homogenized.” SELLS EVERY . 
e pos It's spread out, shared by 90% of the people. ” + - oe 
) over Today, farm families as well as city families in all 
. look income levels have big money to spend! 

. fo reach this new wealth, to reach all the in- 
Strips, come classes of people, use Outdoor Advertising. 
unners 
is the 

GE NAR my a te 

sent| NERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 1S YOUR 
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you d call a psychiatris| 


TOTAL 
6 oe FOOD SA ! ES 
LAWRENCE 
$17,744,000 
BUTLER 
$14,280,000 rr 
BI 
ARMSTRONG 
COLUMBIANA $11,570,000 
. INDIANA 
$18,592,000 aeAven eg 
$32,024,000 
<7 ) 
5 BAL. ALLEGHENY 
Ss $73,404,000 
=) 
Be 
os A.B.C. CITY 
=” $267,058,000 
N * 
OHIO < 
$21,156,000 ES vEEneenAN 
3 : 17,000 
<5 WASHINGTON 
#A 
$36,764,000 
i fj 
~Q 
‘ 
Yo. 
%, 
ty 
oy FAYETTE 
SI GREENE $26,069,000 
$4,959,000 


(-] INSIDE MARKET (ABC City of Pittsburgh) [-] OUTSIDE MARKET (Rest of 14 Counties 


Total Food Sales... 4267 Million Total Food Sales... 4326 Million 
COVERAGE ACHIEVED BY TWO GREATEST COVERAGE By ANY 
PITTSBURGH EVENING PAPERS PITTSBURGH DAILY NEWSPAPER 
t efe t ee 
95% (9 “+ 10 Families) 21% (2 °'' 10 Families) 


Sources: Sales Management 1947 Survey Buying Power, 1940 Census, ABC 12 mos. ending Mar. 31, 1947 
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|. . If a client did it! 


A | 

00 
Picture yourself going lavish on a client—breast of guinea at the city’s finest 
bistro—and then in the midst of such gastronomy, the character rises and says, 
“Let's finish eating out at Joe’s hamburger joint.” 
You'd call a psychiatrist, if this ever happened; but of course it’s fantastic—unless 
you consider the advertising in Pittsburgh, which leaves a feast of city families 
.O munch a meagre outside diet. 
True, it gains about 5% extra coverage outside the city, in this 14-county market, 
with the morning-evening combination; but that small advantage makes it miss-a 
great part of the 95% city coverage it could get with the two evening papers. 
In retail food dollars, for example, if morning-evening duplication robs it of only 
30°, city coverage, it’s passing up a feast of 80 million cold cash inside, to 
nibble on 16 million, the 5% outside. 
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nities; May we serve you our menu, sir? 
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r Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


OUTsells because it EXcels 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE* OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How Wholesalers Can 
Apply Market Research 


BY C. W. MOORE * Director of Market Research, SKF Industries, Inc. 


SKF Industries and its distributors replace rule-of-thumb 
marketing judgement with facts. The goal: Higher profits 
through more efficient inventory and territory management. 


Today’s average cost of doing busi- 
ness is often excessive by peace time 
standards. ‘This applies particularly 
to distribution. Large manufacturers 
are setting up market research divi- 
sions to point the way toward bigger 
sales volume, better marketing meth- 
ods, and lower distribution costs. 
Market research men are making 
important savings for these manu- 
facturers. But who is going to use 
these same techniques to make money 
for the industrial distributor? 

‘There are three standard answers 
to this question of how to apply mar- 
ket research at the wholesale level of 
distribution—all of them good but 
none of them used as widely as they 
should be. ‘hey are: 

1. ‘The services of competent mar- 
keting counsel are available on de- 
mand in_ practically major 
wholesale market. 

2. Larger distributors could well 
afford to take into their organizations 
young men who are trained in the 
business techniques required for mar- 
ket analysis and sales control. 

3. Smaller firms can arrange to 
give one of their employes the mini- 
mum knowledge of statistics and sales 
management that are essential to a 
beginning in market research. 

Simple as this may seem to profes- 
sional research men, the advantages 
to be gained by any of these measures 
are by no means obvious to the aver- 
age distributors. He meets each day’s 
problems with the good judgment 
coined from his own experience and 
leaves the future to the initiative 
of his trusted associates. 

‘To the manufacturer interested in 
the success of each member of his 
distributor organization, the standard 
procedures are inadequate, and in 
1946, SKF Industries, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, began a study of its dis- 
tribution system and the problems of 
its distributors. Preliminary conclu- 
sions were amplified and tested with 
the cooperation of Squier, Schilling 
& Skiff, Inc., Newark, N. J., indus- 
trial distributors for northern New 
Jersey. The broad conclusions of this 
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every 


study were—first, that the typical in- 
dustrial distributor works too hard 
and, second, gets too little return for 
his effort. 

It is clear that a mill supply house 
with 2,000 to 10,000 items in its 
warehouse cannot do aggressive sell- 
ing on all lines, but the industrial 
distributor with a hundred product 
lines isn’t much better off. 

Of course the ideal situation is to 
sell one product only, and the per- 
formance of single-line specialists sets 
a mark for all other distributors to 
shoot at, but most markets are too 
small for such a high concentration 
of effort. ‘he average industrial dis- 
tributor must strike a compromise 
that will give him the biggest net 
sales. There is no one answer to this 
problem, no simple formula for its 
solution. ‘I'wo lines or 20, it depends 
on the market; and on who buys 
what and how much. That is a ques- 
tion for a trained market analyst. 

The usual result of too many cus- 
tomers is too few calls. ‘The impos- 
sibility of actively soliciting business 
from three or four hundred custom- 
ers per salesman is so obvious, and 
the attempt to do it so frustrating 
that salesmen who are faced by any 
such requirement usually go to the 
opposite extreme. Calls are made on 
a few old reliable customers; new 


PULL MAN 
TICKETS 


prospects remain undiscovered, com- 
petitors go unchallenged. 

No distributor wants to turn his 
back on customers—no matter how 
small—but small orders often repre- 
sent a tremendous drain on the busi- 
ness. It costs too much to sell a small 
order, to ship it, and to bill and col- 
lect the amount. The small customers 
are a major threat to the distributor 
unless he can reduce the cost of doing 
such pinfeather business to profitable 
levels. The solution of this problem 
requires customer and cost analysis— 
send for the market research man. 

Gasoline may not sell for 30c a 
gallon in your territory, but travel 
and travel time are still a controlling 
element in costs and profits. Shipping 
costs also skyrocket as distance from 
the warehouse increases. And dis- 
tributors, are tempted to cover too 
much territory. 

The law of diminishing returns 
operates against the over-ambitious 
distributor in every section of the 
country, but the drop in profit with 
each mile from the central point of 
distribution varies from one district 
to another. Natural market areas, 
transportation facilities, competition, 
and price levels all influence the size 
of the territory that can be covered 
with profit. This is one of the most 
difficult problems in marketing be- 
cause it requires, among other things, 
an intimate knowledge of local con- 
ditions. Close cooperation between 
the market analyst and the field sales 
men is essential at this point. 

Cutting inventory to a fixed ratio 
to sales may be good or bad policy, 
depending on the product, the poten 
tial market, and the customers’ buy- 
ing habits. Rates of stock turnover 
are good measures to use after the 
ideal figure has been established for 
each product line and territory, but 
it will take a careful study to deter 
mine the most profitable inventory 
levels. Once established, it still IS 
subject to variation with anticipated 
changes in the business cycle. Inver 
tory analysis is a perpetual burden, 
a continuing source of financial pre 
tection and a sales accelerator. 

Some products cannot be expected 
to yield a profit to the distributor. 
The customary profit margin may 
offered by the manufacturer and yet 
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Reprinted from “New Horizons Issue’ of Printers’ Ink 


Why not a “mass” technique 
to sell the business market? 


How leading industrial advertisers 


have successfully used consumer techniques 


to sell the business community. 


by Matthew N. Chappell, PhD. 


The business market, like every other 
market is a state of mind with buying 
power attached — and what buying 
power. It is made up of people. People 
who talk to one another. Who influence 


one another. 


We all know of dramatic sales to busi- 
ness where word-of-mouth was the prime 
mover. Business men compare with one 
another the merits of industrial ma- 
terials or machines just as they discuss 


kinds of fishing tackle and automobiles. 


find 
human 
nature, have long known the value of 


Consumer advertisers, who don’t 


it profitable to fight against 
building prestige for their products with 
all the neighbors as well as with the 
one family prospect on the block. That's 
why so many consumer campaigns seek 
the goodwill and understanding of the 
entire nation. 


\ few pioneers have applied this mass 
selling technique to the business mar- 
ket with profit over the years. For ex- 
ample: mention roller bearings to the 
average business man and he thinks of 


| "Our Freight makes 


Timken; mention printed forms and 
he thinks of Hammermill; mention files 
and he thinks of Nicholson, 
these manufacturers have 


because 
made. their 
names and products familiar to all busi- 
ness men, not just to their own pros- 


pec ts. 


Many other business marketers might 
profitably plan their advertising strategy 
in the same way as the makers of ciga- 
rettes and automobiles . in terms of 


saturation advertising. 


This means selling the entire business 
community, something over a million 
persons. It means creating a favorable 
state of mind in top executives and the 
many ranks of their associates who will 
have a hand in buying more than $500 
billion worth of business products and 
services this year. 


True, not all of these persons can buy 
any particular product—but purchasing 
influence is so widespread in any com- 
pany or industry that the business ad- 
vertiser must reach the entire million to 
be sure of reaching all of his prospects. 


i vot 
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Such an advertising program can do a 
good missionary job for a company, too, 
by opening doors for salesmen, and 
cutting down the overall cost of selling. 
The head of one small firm which uses 
mass advertising said: 


“IT don’t know what my sales will be 
for the year, but I do know they'll go 
down if we don’t continue to reach out 
for the entire business community.” 


How much does this mass selling job 
cost? A lot less than your soaring imagi- 
nation may suppose. And it’s also easy 
to achieve. 


Four leading magazines in the general 


business field will offer a combined 
circulation of 1,310,000 executive sub- 
scribers in 1948. The combined rate 


for a black-and-white page in all four 
will be $9,725 on a one-time basis. They 


are: 


Circulation Rate 
Nation’s Business 600,000 $3,000 
United States News 300,000 2,400 
Fortune 235,000 2,750 
Business Week 175,000 1,575 


Chis that 1,300,000 
month—over 15,000,000 pages a year— 


means pages a 
circulating in the richest of all markets 


(about four times as much buying 
power as the total consumer market) 


will cost an advertiser only $116,000. 


Since mass selling in the business field 
already has been tested and _ proved 
profitable, there is little doubt that it 
now will spread rapidly. As was the 
case with the early users of mass con- 
sumer advertising, the pioneers in the 
business field will reap the richest re- 
wards. 
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Four advertisers... Who buy all four...To sell the million...Who buy $500 billions. 
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a true profit and loss statement for 
the product may show red ink. It 
will usually take some investigation 

locate these loss items, some ap- 
praisal of such hidden selling costs as 
excessive storage charges for bulky 
products or packages, high returns 
and allowances, and the travel ex- 
pense incurred in covering a sparse 
potential market. 

Not every loss item can be elimi- 
nated from the line—a grocer must 
carry sugar—but so far as possible 
the industrial distributor should 
prune back his list of offerings to the 


[¥| A typical city of buyers. 
Industry is diversified. 
{¥] Employment steady. 

[¥] Earnings are stable. 


[¥] Buffalo is headquarters 
for wholesale buying. 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


Western New Yor 
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main branches that provide his profit. 
The widely prevalent idea that a dis- 
tributor must carry a full line is valid 
in a general way, but is badly over- 
worked. It is more often an excuse 
than a reason for over-extended lines, 
and the consequent weakening of 
aggressive selling effort. Some sales 
volume will, of course, be lost when 
unprofitable items are dropped, but 
competitors are bound to get some 
business—let them have the least 
profitable lines. 

These ideas are not new to stu- 
dents of marketing or to alert dis- 


G6. 6% read the NEWS 


rm a 


AND BESIDES—you can reach 
nearly everyone in one great 
evening newspaper—at one eco- 
nomical advertising cost. 


Over 1,000,000 people in the big 
Buffalo area represent one of 
the richest U. S. markets for 
consumer goods. 


NEws 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


‘ks Great Newspaper 


tributors, but they are little used 
Failure to put them into practic 
stems trom two unanswered ques. 
tions: How much increase in sales 
and profits can be expected, and how 
far to go in cutting away the dead 
tissue in an over-expanded busines 
There must be some accurate meg. 
urement of the corrections needed 
and the results to be attained. 

The contribution made by Squier, 
Schilling & Skiff, Inc., lies in the 
practical answers obtained to thes 
questions. ‘The company began with 
its analysis based on sales, inventory 
and profit figures. Product lines wer 
gradually cut from several hundred 
to 19, and the customers were split 
into two groups—1,357 large ones to 
receive personal solicitation and 3. 
856 smaller customers whose busines 
is handled by mail or over the coun- 
ter. The 19 product lines and the 
1,357 customers are the basis for an 
aggressive selling program. Of the 
6,822 prospects in the territory, the 
company sold 5,213 or 76%. 


Manufacturers’ Help Enlisted 
Squier, Schilling & Skiff then 
turned to the manufacturers whos 
lines they carried for assistance in 
determining potential markets. This 
information was used to guide the 
management and the salesmen in the 
development of a well balanced sell- 
ing campaign. The number of sales 
men, routing, number of calls, adver 
tising, and inventory were adjusted 
to conform to the facts revealed bj 
the market survey. Over a five year 
period sales increased four to one, an¢ 
profits went up in even greater ratio. 
SKF Industries wants to pas 
along as much of this information 4 
possible to as many of its distributors 
as will use it. Advertisements have 
been run (in Mill Supplies) outliv- 
ing the gains to be made from market 
research and offering assistance. 
Interested distributors are asked 
to supply certain basic data. Amonj 
the questions on the SKF questiot- 
naire are: Territory served, princip# 
lines sold in order of 1946 sales 
volume, number of salesmen, total 
number of lines carried, princip® 
industries served, sellers of compe 
titive bearings in area, inventory, “7 
SKF will tailor-make each rep! 
in accordance with the data sub 
mitted by the distributor. ‘The mor 
complete the distributor’s informs 
tion, the more detailed will be 
survey by SKF’s market analysts. | 
This service is expensive, and W# 
cover an extended period. But SKF 
officials believe that making mone 
for distributors is a good way to ma 
money for the company. 
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... like California without the 


SACRAMENTO VOTED 
TOP TEST MARKET 


Sales Management's 1947 survey of 
test markets shows that in the 
opinion of agency space buyers and 
national advertisers, Sacramento 
leads the entire country as a good 
test market! 


Naturally one of the reasons 
given for choosing prosperous Sac- 
ramento was “good coverage b 
newspapers.” That’s putting it mild- 
ly—The Sacramento Bee is home 

ae .\ delivered to 9 out of every 10 fam- 
assis \ ilies in the ABC city zone. 


*Sales Management’s 1947 
Copyrighted Survey 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES - DETROIT - CHICAGO - 
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BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


0° COURSE you knew that California’s Billion 
Dollar Valley of the Bees is a “must” market. 
That it represents nearly 2 Billion in buying power 
. ... tops San Francisco in annual retail sales by 250 
Million.* 

But did you know this? To sell in this market, 
you have to advertise IN the market. Outside news- 
papers just can’t do the job for you— any more 
than Cleveland papers can cover Pittsburgh. 

The hands-down favorites in the Billion Dollar 
Valley are The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee 
and The Fresno Bee. In an area containing three- 
quarters of all the Valley’s buying power, these three 
McClatchy papers far outcirculate and outsell all 
competition — local and West Coast. 


MCCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
THE MODESTO BEE 
THE FRESNO BEE 
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With the tempo of today in human relations, 
time of impact may be a critical factor in deter- ~ 
mining the effectiveness of any presentation of 
ideas or facts. 


An organization of capacity, geared up to move 
fast, can help business leaders to meet these 
situations on time. 


Designed for speed is 


7c JAM HANDY 
Oganigélion 
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Display Angles 


Trafic Stopper—A mechanical man plugging a barrel (below) is the focal point of 
the window set-up Hiram Walker, Inc., has introduced for a fall merchandising drive 
on Imperial whiskey. The display has especially high attraction value in that action 
displays are used so rarely by the liquor industry. It has a red background with 
white copy. Designed by the Ketterlinus Litho Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia. 
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Teen-Age Appeal— The new window display (below) on Admiral radios 
reflects the company's respect for the “family buying” influence of 
today's teen-agers. The dimensions of the bookcase top were scaled 
to permit dealer's switch from Automatic Record Changer to other 
Admiral models at will. Styled for Admiral Radio Corp. by Stylists, Inc. 
Designed and manufactured by Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island City. 


“MIRACLE 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


Free Sewing Aid Feature—King Midas 
Flour Mills (above) is using this display 
material to tie-in with the company’s 
1947-48 “Sew and Save" advertising 
campaign which features the new cotton 
print sacks in which King Midas Flour 
is now packed, Pocket at the base con- 
tains free pattern books, Design was ex- 
ecuted by Process Displays, Minneapolis. 


Actual Model Presentation— Not an illustration of the 
Durabilt iron (below) but the appliance itself is the high- 
light of the point-of-purchase piece devised for the 
Winsted Hardware Manufacturing Co. Story of the iron's 
performance appears on a panel representing a clothes- 
line. Designed with the cooperation of A. C. Sanger Co. 
and produced by Criterion Products Co., New York City. 
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ERE’S a simple way to describe Beye 
Michaels, one of the long-stemmed ; 


at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe: 
OW Woll you, Height: 5-9 


Weight: 135 


as a Salesman, 5 


Hips: 35 


a 
flescribe a Or you might toss in some adjectives |i 
gorgeous, curvacious, sexy, magnetic, oomp) 
? supersonic, thermotactic. But when you'r; 
long-stemme rose a through, you'd find that all the words » 
could dream up couldn’t compare with a sing, 
picture of the lovely gal. 


The fact that pictures are more powerful 
than words is nothing new to the editors of 
PARADE, the Sunday Picture Magazine. 

Figures show that PARADE attracts higher 
readership than any of its Sunday syndicated 
competitors. And this high readership carries 
over into the advertising pages, too. 

For instance— 

In a comparison of Starch reports for all 49 
identical ads that ran in PARADE and other 
syndicated Sunday Magazines during the first 
half of 1947, PARADE ranked first in readers 
per dollar in 44 of the 49... 
ond in the other five. A representative check 


ran a close sec- 


of weekly and women’s magazines placed 
PARADE first in every case. 

That’s PICTURE POWER. 

It’s the extra something that makes an ad- 
vertising dollar go further and work harder ... 
for you. 


You ought lo be in pictures... in 
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A Progress Report on 


Branded Metal Stampings 


A depression baby, the brand name metal stamping indus- 


try is growing into a lusty infant which is challenging estab- 


lished materials and marketing methods on a wide range 
of products, from the family bathtub to the kitchen sink. 


Coming out of the depression in 
the 1930's, a number of fabricators 
of metal stampings hit upon the idea 
of developing a product (in some 
cases, an entire line) and selling it 
under a brand name to the public. 

‘The marketing of stamped prod- 
ucts under brand names was a revo- 
lutionary step, necessitating product 
re-design, building of sales depart- 
ments, and education of the trade 
and the public. This diversification, 
interrupted by the war, is now in full 
swing How is the idea working out? 

One company which has had com- 
paratively smooth sailing is Morrison 
Steel Products, Inc., Buffalo, long 
identified with the business of stamp- 
ings for the automotive industry. In 
1939 the firm entered the heating 
field with a line of forced warm air 
gas and oil furnaces for home heat- 
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ing. It enjoyed immediate acceptance 
from the trade, but by the time satis- 
factory volume was in sight, the com- 
pany stopped production to devote its 
facilities to war work. But, looking 
forward to peacetime, plans were laid 
for re-entering the heating field with 
a new and better line. 

Questionnaires were sent to the 
heating trade to discover preferences. 
New techniques, growing out of the 
war firm’s production, were adapted 
to home furnaces. Institutional ad- 
vertising, in heating business papers 
was begun, featuring the brand name, 
MOR-SUN. A sales department was 
started and plans were made for 
spotting heating engineers through- 
out the country to serve the organiza- 
tion. 

Construction of 
MOR-SUN line was 


dies for the 
started at the 


oh ater. 


PUBLIC DEMAND has brought dealer a: 
ceptance for the Briggs Beautyware pressed 
metal bathtubs. Briggs began in 1933 


war's close, and shortly thereafter 
appeared the “first 100% tooled 
equipment in the furnace field,” with 
the important asset of a streamlined 
casing which makes the furnact 
suited for use in basement play rooms. 
Advance advertising had given the 
sales department a good prospect lis 
as a starting point. After production 
got under way, the sales department 
was increased and advertising W% 
broadened to include architecturé 
and building papers. Consumer ad- 
vertising will be the next step. 
Unlike Morrison, certain other 
makers of stampings who brought out 
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NEW SOUND SLIDEFILM UNIT! 


You owe it to your audience and your budget to see this 


new sound slidefilm unit. 


If your program is training, selling or teaching, this 
new compact equipment is designed to give maximum 
performance with more light on the screen, less heat, 


higher quality sound than any machine available today. 
Check the following features with your requirements: 


Light weight, 22 pounds—latest improved Viewlex 
projector—plays 16 inch records—turntable speeds of 78 
and 33-1 /3 RPM—microphone attachment—push button 
control from any distance — “film protecting” frame 


change—lens easily accessible for cleaning—available with 


ORR eee, 


This equipment is manufactured especially 
for Automatic Projection Corporation by: 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


ee 
(S@esseeseessessseeesesesesssssasus 
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2 or 5 inch lens—slotted film can for 5 second threading— 
patented rapid frame changer with no damage to film— 
projects 35mm slidefilms or 2 X 2 slides—new one ounce 
pickup arm—highest quality loud speaker—national net- 
work of service offices. The case is smart and modern in 
design—the whole unit is not much larger than a portable 
typewriter. 

AUTOMATIC—This new Soundview 
is equipped with the special auto- 
matic feature allowing the machine 


to operate itself—no operator and no 
audible signal on the record. 


Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion or write to: 


SOUNDVIEW 


A Product of Automatic Projectjon Corporation 


131 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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How to make 


YOUR KITCHEN DREAM 


come true 


products for sale under their own 
brands have been plagued by dealer 
and consumer inertia, if not actual 
resistance. Briggs Mig. Co. (Beau- 
tyware Plumbing Fixtures), Detroit; 
and Mullins Mfg. Corp. ( Youngs- 
town Kitchens), Warren, Ohio, have 
been outstanding in their methods of 
overcoming inertia and building ex- 
cellent distribution systems for their 
respective lines. 

A leader among such firms is 
Briggs Manufacturing, whose prin- 
cipal business is the production of 
automobile bodies. Briggs began to 
diversify in 1933, by entering the 
plumbing ware field. First, produc- 
ing a kitchen sink, the company fol- 
lowed quickly with bathtubs and lav- 
atories, marketing them under the 
trade name of Briggs Beautyware. 
This end of the business has expanded 
rapidly since the war’s end, with pro- 
duction for the first six months of 
1947 up 161% over that for the same 
period of 1946, or 347% above 1941, 
and new facilities permitting still 
higher production—75 bathtubs per 
hour, and smaller units (lavatories 
and kitchen sinks) up to 300 per 
hour. 

Building distribution for the Beau- 
tyware line was a difficult task. Be- 
fore Briggs entered the field, the ac- 
cepted base metal of porcelain ena- 
meled fixtures was cast iron. Despite 
the fact that a tub drawn from a 
14 gauge steel blank weighs only one- 
third as much as one made of cast 
iron, it was a tough job to sell the 
distributor, plumber, builder and 
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LINE EXPANSION: Consumer 
booklets like this one for 
Youngstown Kitchens pave the 
way for Mullins Manufacturing 
Corp. to tap consumer market. 


architect on this lighter, though 
stronger, base metal. Oddly enough, 
it was not hard to sell the consumer, 
partly because in many homes the 
porcelain enameled steel kitchen 
range had supplanted the old cast 
iron cook stove. 

‘Trouble started with the plumbers, 
most of whom resisted this new light 
weight fixture. The traditional use 
of cast iron naturally was difficult 
to overcome. On the other hand, 
steel kitchen ranges won quick accept- 
ance because the appliance dealers 
gave less consideration to the base 
metal and were not so traditional in 
their thinking. There was no short 
cut to overcoming plumbers’ resist- 
ance. Briggs is generally credited 
with having caused the pendulum to 
swing to such an extent that most 
of the old-line well-established cast 
iron plumbing manufacturers are buy- 
ing interests in stamping plants or 
otherwise making arrangements to 
switch to steel. 

Briggs’ contribution to this trend, 
as outlined by O. F. Depperman, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the Plumbing Ware Divi- 
sion, consisted of educating the public 
and the trades and professions con- 
cerned—through advertising and per- 
sonal sales work; of building sales- 
minded distributorships; and finally, 
of designing products which the pub- 
lic demanded. 

The design problem entailed ob- 
taining steel ductile enough to per- 
mit deep drawing without stretch- 
ing, with the additional property of 


permitting bonding and fusing with 
porcelain enamel at a firing tempers. 
ture of 1,550 degrees Fahrenheit 
Briggs went farther, and instead oj 
following the practice of Producing 
two grades of porcelain enamel, jp. 
cluding a stainproof one at a higher 
price, it brought out only one and 
it is resistant to the acid in citrys 
fruits, household acids, and_ other 
liquids. 

There were also improvements jp 
styling and design. For instance, the 
tub was made comfortable for both 
the sit-down bather and the shower. 
taker. All sides were made vertical, 
The bottom of the tub was made fla 
and improved by serrations—Briggs 
calls it a safety bottom—to achieve 
a non-skid effect. Other improve. 
ments included the wide rim seat, 
the safety hand grip, and a flange 
forming a seal preventing leaks at the 
tub-wall line. 

Briggs conducts an aggressive mar- 
keting campaign and advertises ex- 
tensively in shelter magazines and 
in the plumbing, building and archi- 
tectural press through McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. Consumer advertise- 
ments, in color, are attractively 
mounted as mailings for plumbers, 
architects and builders. Plumbers are 
well acquainted with the sales fea- 
tures of the Beautyware line and 
no longer resist it. The line is now 
complete. 

Under an_ expansion program 
started two years ago, Briggs bought 
a plant for producing vitreous china 
products (the closet combination or 
toilet cannot be made from poreclain 
enameled steel); and a plant for 
manufacturing brass faucets, valves 
and other fittings. Regional man- 
agers represent the company in con- 
tracts with distributors, dealers, 
builders and architects. 

The same pattern of dealer and 
distributor resistance Briggs had to 
surmount was faced by Mullins Mfg. 
Corp., when it brought out a line o 
kitchen equipment. For years the 
firm had produced stampings in its 
plants at Salem and Warren, Ohio, 
for other manufacturers, chiefly ™ 
the automotive and home appliance 
fields (and it still does this). It 
pioneered in designing pressed meta 
parts to replace heavy castings 4” 
forgings. Experiments in_ selling 4 
line of pressed steel building matt 
rials directly to consumers prove 
unsuccessful, but the firm’s manage 
ment still believed that depressio 
losses might be offset by producing 
and selling certain items under ' 
own brand name. 

In the late 1930’s, new manage 
ment was brought into the compa) 
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New England’s Most Popular Radio Slogan 


When thinking of New England be 
sure to check The Yankee Network 
News Service as a vehicle for direct 
coverage of 24 home-town markets. 

New England housewives and their 
families have been receiving Yankee's 
four regular news "editions" daily since 
1934. Yankee News is habit listening at 
8:00 A.M. — 1:00 P.M. — 6:00 P.M. 
— 11:00 P.M. 

The popularity and effectiveness of 
Yankee News Service is attested by 
repeated renewals: Marshmallow Fluff 
and Sweeco in its 9th year; Keyko 
Margarine in its 4th year; Narragansett 
Ale, 9th year; Old Gold Cigarettes, 
8th year; Beverwyck Beer, 4th year. 
A new contract is from H. J. Heinz 


Company, sponsoring "Nine O'Clock 
News", a Yankee morning "extra'’, over 
the entire network, Monday through 
Saturday. 

The Yankee Network News Service 
is New England's first and largest inde- 
pendent news service, with complete 
AP, complete INS, Reuter's, direct 
Washington wire, and a large local 
staff. It has consistently high Hooperat- 
ings for all editions. It gives you home- 
town impact — the direct, effective 
penetration of 24 major New England 
markets, reaching 89.4°/, of New Eng- 
land radio homes, the most complete 


coverage you can buy in this area. 


Ask your Petry Man for the Plan 


pteceptance c2 THE YANKEE NETWORK Youndatiou 


THE YANKEE NETWORK, INC. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 


21 BROOKLINE AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1947 


Represented Nationally by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 
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and a pressed steel enameled kitchen 
sink was developed to sell in compe- 
tition with the cast iron sink then 
offered by the plumbing industry. 
Soon an undersink cabinet, then a 
base, and wall and utility cabinets, 
were added. The public liked the 
new line, but plumbing wholesalers 
and retailers clug to tradition and 
were reluctant to handle Mullins’ 
kitchen equipment, which had been 
introduced under the name Youngs- 
town Kitchens. After a market study, 
the company adopted the policy of 
selling through appliance or specialty 
distributors, who, in turn, sold to 
retailers handling home equipment. 


Dealer Program 


A dealer training program, with 
consumer advertising, won quick ac- 
ceptance for the line. By 1940 the 
company was behind in filling orders 
for kitchen equipment, and this was 
the case until it became necessary to 
concentrate on producing cartridge 
cases, rockets, mortar shells, truck 
cabs and other war necessities. 

Even though Mullins was unable 
to manufacture its branded line of 
kitchen during the war years, the 
company worked toward building 
larger volume for it when conditions 


should be favorable. As Marshall 
Adams, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, puts it, “Deadwood 
among distributors was weeded out, 
and we laid the groundwork for a 
highly organized merchandising pro- 
gram.” The Youngstown line was 
advertised consistently throughout 
the war years. Meanwhile, new 
knowledge of the stamping business 
was being acquired because of the 
large volume of war contracts filled. 
As a result, when peace came, Mul- 
lins was ready to go out after larger 
markets for both divisions of the 
organization. 

The company now has 61 leading 
distributors and about 6,000 dealers 
—and is still unable to meet the de- 
mands for its kitchen equipment, even 
though current production is half 
again as large as it was for 1946. 
Management credits the firm’s suc- 
cess with its branded line to its good 
distributor list, its sales training and 
sales promotion programs, and_ its 
extensive advertising campaign. 

The firm’s current advertising pro- 
gram is concentrated almost entirely 
on Youngstown Kitchens. For a few 
months after the war, the company 
conducted a campaign in_ business 
papers in behalf of the stamping busi- 
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Just out 


This 

24 pg. book 
tells how 
National 
Advertisers 


LOCALIZE 


for selling 


ACTION 


Read the exciting story of “big time’’ merchandising at 
point of sale and how you can build maximum sales 
with Brand Identification Signs. 


“QUALITY NEON 


3600 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 


FLUORESCENT SIGNS iN QUANTITY” 


AND 


NEON AVENUE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ness, but this has been discontinued 
though that division is still advertised 
in purchasing directories. But, x 
Mr. Adams points out, all consume 
advertisements for the kitchens ar 
signed by the corporation and cary 
copy reading: “Large Pressed Metal 
Parts — Porcelain Enameled Proj. 
ucts—Design Engineering Service:’ 
and, as a result, Mullins Stamping 
division is probably the “best adver. 
tised stamping division in the coup. 
try.” 

Mullins’ sales in 1946 came to 
about twenty million dollars, mor 
than half of which was in kitchen 
equipment; the remainder was jn 
washing machine tubs and truck cabs 
for other manufacturers, and other 
miscellaneous contract stampings, 
From present indications, Young: 
town Kitchen sales for 1947 should 
be 50% ahead of those for last year. 
Obviously, the step Mullins took a 
decade ago in bringing out a line to 
sell as its own was a wise one. 


Flexibility 


There is a certain flexibility in the 
manufacture of stampings which can 
be turned to good account. E. J. 
McAleer & Co., Philadelphia, took 
advantage of this in achieving one 
of the quickest conversions from war 
to peacetime production on record. 
On August 14, 1945, the firm had 
contracts for making a million dol- 
lars’ worth of Navy pie plates, tool- 
boxes and cluster holders for jelly 
fire-bombs. In two days contracts 
were cut to $15,000, and a day later 
to zero. Within a few hours after 
the first cancellation was received, 
the machine that had been stamping 
out pie plates for the Navy was be 
ing fed with a lighter gauge metal 
and civilian pie pans came rolling 
off. Bread boxes, instead of tod: 
boxes, came from another machine. 
Then,’ from sheet metal remnants 
there were made commercial display 
cases. Soon metal kitchen cabinets 
and vegetable bins for food stores 
were also being produced. 

So far as marketing is concerned 
McAleer is in a fortunate position 
being both jobber and manufacturtt. 
Before the war the firm handled 
25,000 items at wholesale, and mat 
ufactured metal utility cabinets 
which were sold both to retailers an 
to other jobers. When the war ended 
the pent-up demand for these W® 
so great that the company cancelle¢ 
all orders and started afresh on # 
allotment basis—and has still 1 
caught up with demand. Meanwhile 
toolboxes—a new item for militar 
use—are being continued as 4 civilias 
product. 
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Outrun your opposition with ae 


Delta Air Freight 


Here's WHAT you gain, with Delta 
speed on your team. You get a competitive jump of from two to six 
days on deliveries throughout the South. You get a rate so low it is 
only slightly above first class surface rates. In fact, between more 
than 100 pairs of Delta points, the difference per 100 pounds is less 
than a dollar. 

You can ship perishables, knowing they move at 240 miles per 
hour, instead of spoiling on the ground. You can package light to 
save weight, knowing Delta handles air freight as gently as the 
passengers it flies with. 

You can afford, with the new reduced rates, to use Delta Air 
Freight for a steady volume of shipments, to capture new markets 
with delivery schedules no ground carrier can match. You'll find 
excellent connections from the Mid-West and East at Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Knoxville, and from the Far West at Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Chicago. Optional pick-up and delivery service at all 
Delta points, 

Call any Delta office for rates and schedules. Or write Air Freight 
Supervisor, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Delta Air Freight — 
Takes a Load Off 
Your Mind 


NOVEMBER 1. 1947 


Compare these rates for Delta Air 
Freight with your available first 
class service to the same points. 
Compare time in transit, too, and 
you'll see the economy of shipping 
via Delta. 


For 100 pounds between: 


CHICAGO-CINCINNATI $3.07 
DALLAS-NEW ORLEANS $5.05 
ATLANTA-CHICAGO $6.55 
FORT WORTH-ATLANTA $8.00 
CHICAGO-MIAMI $12.30 


It’s always a pleasure to talk to the wise 
— for they’re the ones who know a good 
thing when they see it. 

Our good thing in three words is the 
Reinhold Catalog Service. That means 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG for 
the process industries— your chance to 
place your full product information per- 
manently in the hands of those industrial 
men who will buy and specify for this 
$20,000,000,000 field during the coming 
year. For when your catalog is distributed 
through 15,000 copies of CEC, it reaches 
the 12,000 plants which are rated “top” 
by Dun & Bradstreet, which do almost all 
of the important buying of your product. 

And if your field should be the metal- 
working industries, we suggest another 
set of three words — METAL INDUSTRIES 


CATALOG — which will carry all the facts 
on your product through 15,000 copies 
of MIC to 9,500 top-rated plants. Again, 
these are the plants which you yourself 
consider as being sales-worthy, are the 
ones which account for a very major share 
of your dollar volume. 

In either field, Reinhold delivers 
(designs, prepares, prints) your catalog 
in bound form to the right men—the 
men making those important decisions 
which cafi bring you into the picture 
sttongly — or leave you out. So whether 
your best three words are CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING CATALOG or METAL 
INDUSTRIES CATALOG (or both), it’s ‘a 
Reinhold representative who will give you 
the details on how to be wisest about your 


selling program during the coming year. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG * METAL INDUSTRIES CATALOG 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND ¢ SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES « BUFFALO 


Publishers of Materials & Methods, Progressive Architecture. Adver- 


tising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 


PURPOSE 


TELLING 


SHOWING 


DISCUSSING 


PERSON SOURCE OF 
IN CHARGE INFORMATION 


PROCEDURE GROUP PLAYS 


PART FINAL 


RESULTS 


Training Methods: How to Decide 
Which Ones to Use to Get Results 


BY W. F. WRIGHTNOUR © Manager, Sales Training, Tire Division, 


United States Rubber Co., as told to A. B. Ecke 


United States Rubber Co. explains how all methods of train- 
ing are studied in that organization, and the steps taken 


to determine the best methods, under a given set of cir- 


cumstances, to accomplish a prescribed training objective. 


During the last several decades in- 
dustry has placed heavy emphasis on 
development of machines and methods 
to establish an ever-increasing rate of 
production. During this time the 
tendency has been to give machines 
first consideration, with the result 
that the role of the individual has 
been neglected. 

‘That this emphasis has been mis- 
directed is evidenced by the fact that 
results during the last five years were 
achieved through the efforts of people 

individuals who had widely varied 
ambitions, emotions and motives. If 
industry is to achieve desired results, 
its people must have a genuine inter- 
est in and enthusiasm for their work. 
This can be developed only through 
a thorough knowledge of their jobs 
and intelligent supervision. 

We have observed, during the 
course of our work at United States 
Rubber Co., that training improves 
morale. If a company is confronted 
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with labor difficulties or is worried 
about hours and pay, it is. surprising 
to note the degree to which these 
difficulties can vanish when the 
morale level is raised. Everyone likes 
to feel that what he is doing is impor- 
tant. But he cannot feel that his 
work is very important in the organi- 
zation if no one takes the trouble to 
show him how to do his job. By the 
same token he will not maintain in- 
terest and enthusiasm for his job and 
his company unless somebody takes 
the trouble to show him how to do 
a better job and thereby improve him- 
self. 

Knowledge, interest and enthusi- 
asm make an unbeatable combination 
which can permeate an organization. 
And one of the most effective means 
of promoting this combination is 
through training. 

If training is a necessary factor 
in business, then how can we train 
personnel effectively? The problem 


must be approached by determining 
what the training problem is: (| 
Who is to be trained; (2) what he 
is to be trained to do; (3) whos 
to do the training. ‘These are con 
siderations which, more than any- 
thing, will contribute toward a de 
cision on what training method 
should be employed. 

What is the problem? Is it supe 
visory? Is it training a group of 10! 
200, or 2,000 people? Are you going 
to train them yourself and are yo 
going to train them in salesmanshij 
methods and demonstrations? Wi! 
they have to actually sell at the con 
sumer’s door, or will they have t 
train other salesmen who sell to the 
consumer? These are questions whic! 
enter into a training problem. 

Sales trainers are recognizing mor 
and more that to insure maximul 
results they must have a_ thoroug! 
knowledge of all known methods © 
training, and that a thorough anal} 
sis of each training problem 's * 
quired to determine the best methods 
under a given set of circumstance 
to accomplish the prescribed trainin 
objective. To illustrate this state 
ment, I shall explain how we analyzé 
the methods and solve a trainin 
problem through the use of thes 
methods. 
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PURPOSE 


TO |MPART 
INFORMATION 


TELLING 
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TO TEACH 


SHOWING 


TO EXCHANGE IDEAS 


DISCUSSING Tigigcaen 


TO wORK OuT 


TION OF PROBLEM 


TRAINING TECHNIQUES embody methods which break down into three broad groups 
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YZEO PROBLEMS 


. .. Telling, 


Showing, Discussing . . . United States Rubber Co. analyzes them in the light of six factors to arrive 
at a basis of measurement when applying the methods against the solution of a training problem. 


All training, plans or techniques 
embody methods which fall into three 
broad groups: Telling Method, 
Showing Method, Discussion Meth- 
od. There is no “fone best method.” 
Each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. However, for any specific 
problem there probably is one best 
combination or adaptation of one or 
more of these methods. 

To get a clear picture of the struc- 
ture of each of these methods, let’s 
discuss them in the light of six fac- 
tors. An analysis of each of these 
methods gives us a basis of measure- 
ment when applying the methods 
against the solution of the training 
problem. These six factors are: 


l. Purpose 

2. Qualifications of person in 
charge 

3. Source of information 

+. Procedure used 

< 


. The part the group plays 

6. The final result 

First, under Purpose: In Telling, 
the purpose of this type of instruction 
‘ to impart information or facts, 
onvey an idea, or guide thinking, as 
‘ teacher would do in elementary 
schools. The purpose of Showing is 
to demonstrate or to teach a special 
technique. The purpose of Discuss- 
ig is to exchange ideas, to pool ex- 
Periences, to encourage thinking, to 
*ason out a solution or plan of ac- 
von, 


The second tactor—Qualifications 
°} the person in charge: In Telling, 
he person should be a teacher or a 
lecturer, or at least an authority on 
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the subject. In Showing, to give an 
accurate demonstration, he should be 
an experienced man or, in some cases, 
an expert in performing the particu- 
lar task. In Discussing, the qualifica- 
tion of the person leading the discus- 
sion is that he be one who has an 
understanding of the principles of 
leadership, a discussion leader or mod- 
erator with ability to guide the think- 
ing of the group. 

The third factor—Source: of in- 
formation: In Telling, it is a text on 
the subject, or theories which have 
been evolved from texts and personal 
experiences of the teachers. ‘The 
source of information in Showing is 
of course largely the experiences of 
the demonstrator. In Discussing, the 
source of information is the com- 
bined experiences of the members of 
the group. 

The fourth factor — Procedure 
used in carrying out training: In 
Telling, it is a verbal explanation or 
lecture in a class-room atmosphere. 
In Showing, it is a physical demon- 
stration of the actual machine or 
tools which are to be used in per- 
forming specific skills. In some in- 
stances, visual aids or visualization in 
slow motion or various other tech- 
niques are used to accomplish the 
showing method. In Discussing, the 
method used is informal, open dis- 
cussion led by a competent discus- 
sion leader. 

The fifth factor—What part does 
the group play? In Telling, the group 
members play a rather inactive part 
because there is no chance to partici- 


pate. They are on the receiving end, 
just listeners. Showing—there is 
semi-active participation on the part 
of the group. There are occasions 
during the course of this method of 
training in which the group will par- 
ticipate in performing a speciftc task. 
Discussing—The group plays an ac- 
tive part. They are all drawn into 
conversation and_ into discussion 
through questions and suggestions on 
the part of the conference leader, 
and through the atmosphere of the 
free interplay of ideas. 


The sixth factor, and probably the 
most important—What is the final 
result? Telling—The group members 
have obtained facts and information. 
However, for the most part they have 
accepted another’s ideas. Showing— 
They have learned a specific job. 
They now know a specific method. 
Discussing—They have all acquired 
new information based on actual 
experiences of others; they have ana- 
lyzed problems; they have all con- 
tributed to the development of a 
plan of action. 


The Telling Method is used most 
advantageously when the trainees are 
individuals who have not had any 
previous experience or knowledge 
about the subject. That is one reason 
why this method is used so widely 
in some phases of our elementary 
school education. The disadvantage 
is obvious: The individuals form 
opinions based on one man’s knowl- 
edge and their thinking is guided by 
the views of the instructor. 

The Showing Method is used most 
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advantageously when teaching a skill, 
one which requires actual practice in 
its use in order to learn. A simple 
example of this would be teaching a 
person to swim. There is no sub- 
stitute for actually getting into the 
water and demonstrating through 
doing. 

The Discussion method is most 
advantageous when trainees are 
adults and when they have had some 
previous experience with the subject 
under discussion. 

Generally speaking, after people 
have passed the molding stage of their 
early school education, they are not 
receptive to being told how or what 
to do. They have formed their own 
opinions and have predetermined con- 
clusions on almost every subject. 
Therefore, to gain a point with a 
group of this type one must discuss 
the pros and cons through intelligent 
conversation and, by encouraging par- 
ticipation, have the members develop 
for themselves the plan of action. It’s 
the old story of when three people 
build a boat—they all think it’s a 
good boat. As stated before, interest 
and enthusiasm make up an important 
element in training. This type of 
discussion gives the greatest oppor- 
tunity for creating interest and en- 


thusiasm by encouraging participation 
on the part of all individuals being 
trained. They will have a natural 
interest and enthusiasm because the 
plan of action developed is a personal 
one. Each member of the group will 
feel that he has personally developed 
the plan himself. 


A Typical Training Problem 

Now let’s take a look at a typical 
training problem and see how we 
solve the problem by the application 
of these methods. Remember, there 
are three elements of every training 
problem. ‘They must all be consid- 
ered in total when deciding on a 
training method: 1. Who is to be 
trained? 2. What will they be 
taught? 3. Who is going to do the 
training ? 

Your company has a new product. 
The product is entirely new and dif- 
ferent and you propose to explain all 
of its features, advantages and meth- 
ods of selling to a group of retail 
salespeople. 

From the description of advantages 
and disadvantages of each of the three 
broad methods we have illustrated, it 
is evident that in the case of the 
new product you must fe// the group 
about the product, its construction, 


selling features, and its consumer aj 
vantages—because, as pointed out. 
this case the information is entire! 
new to the group. You must demo, 
strate or show how these featuy 
perform. The next step is to discy 
how you will go about selling ¢h 
product to the consumer. The diseys 
sion method is used because the groy 
has some common experience in sl! 
ing. Therefore, they will gray 
better and retain longer the selling 
plan through discussion. 

How can the three training meth 
ods be applied? First consider who 
going to do the training. In ord 
to get the greatest number of peopl 
to accept their share of the training 
responsibility, it is best that this train 
ing be charged to the trainees’ imny 
diate superior who ,in the case we ar 
illustrating, would be the store 
department manager. But you canner 
hope to make a professor or produc 
expert out of the store manager. Yo 
must therefore supply him with tev 
material to which he can refer as 2 
authority in the Telling part ot tl 
training. 

The store or department manag 
can handle a simple demonstrati 
with a little practice. A more con 
plex demonstration—one _ requirin: 


ABC PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT 


March 31, 1947 


Post-Intelligencer .............. 280,935 
Second Paper ................. 226,505 
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SALES MANAGEMES 


D.S.E. 


CONFIDENCE! 


Confidence in the publication is what makes advertising pay the advertiser. 
Here is clear-cut evidence that the Economist inspires in its readers the kind 


of confidence that leads to action: 


Needing comprehensive, first-hand information on department 
store operations, our editors sent to over 5,000 stores a 744-page 
questionnaire, with nearly 150 questions calling for closely- 


guarded information. 


ee - e 
1359 stores answered — willingly, freely, completely. As any 
advertising man knows, a 27% return is good on any question- 


naire — phenomenal on one so long and so confidential. 


You can ask for no better evidence of reader confidence built through 
unswerving editorial quality and thorough understanding of the complete 


department store operations picture. 


If you have merchandise for resale or for the store’s own use—if you want 
department store buyers, merchandisers and other executives to read and 
act on your message ...you can find no other one publication that can and 


will reach as many of these important individuals as the Economist. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


ECONOMIST 7 


4A CHILTON ,, 
2 PUBLICATION 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.; 56th and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA.; 29 East 
Madison Street, CHICAGO 2, ILL.; 10 High Street, BOSTON 10, MASS.; Rhodes-Haverty Building, ATLANTA 3, 
GEORGIA; WEST COAST: Garfield Building, LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., Russ Building, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
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preps and equipment—may be shown 
more effectively through use of a 
slide film, motion picture, or some 
other visual aid. 

The discussion portion of the train- 
ing can be handled adequately by the 
manager. By the very nature of his 
position the manager has demon- 
strated his ability to lead men and is 
generally qualified to be a competent 
discussion leader. The conducting of 
a conference requires knowledge of 
just a few principles and the ability 
to lead men. Your store manager, 
with a little practice and experience, 


can readily handle the discussion with 
his men—provided, of course, that 
you have given him some instruction 
in the techniques of conference lead- 
ership and have supplied him with the 
necessary discussion outline to guide 
the meeting to a plan of action, a 
plan profitable for both himself and 
the trainees. 

Summarizing, here are the neces- 
sary steps which should be taken in 
training groups of people: 

1. Understand the training prob- 
lem. Before you proceed with any 
other phase of your training program 


1948 campaign planning. 


St. 


SEE HOW 
YOUR PRODUCT RATES IN 


THE ST. PAUL HALF OF THE 


4 MARKET 


YOUR PRODUCT and 1,535 others are reviewed in the big, 
175-fact-filled-page edition of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 
1947 Consumer Analysis. You need this information for your 


it will be helpful it you makg your requesf of your business letterheod 


Notional Advertising Department 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


Paul 1. Minn. 


RIDDER-JOHNS INCORPORATED 


342 Madison Ave., New York Wrigley Building, Chicago Penobscot Building, Detroit 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 
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you will find it to you: advantage 
to analyze the training problen,, 

2. Decide on training method. Are 
you going to use Showing, Tellin 
or Discussing? Will textbooks 
charts, slide films, motion picture 
models or lectures do the job for yoy? 
Pick your training method—stick }, 
it and then lay your plans. : 

3. Organize the training depart. 
ment. Based on the training prob. 
lem and the training method em. 
ployed, select personnel for the train. 
ing department—writers, lecturers 
conference leaders. Select men to f: 
specific spokes in the wheel. 

Any industry—no matter how big 
how fine a product it produces, hoy 
large its sales organization, or hoy 
extensive its advertising and sales pro- 
motional campaigns—will fall shor 
of its contribution toward the per- 
petuation of the American econom 
if it fails to train the personnel who 
are charged with the research, the 
production and, above all, the dis 
tribution of its products. 


rs 
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WATER PUTTY m 


Herold-er for Putty 


The cartoon treatment for displa' 
cartons is making customers putty ! 
the hands of stores selling Reardon: 
Water Putty. To be more specific 
Don Herold’s art work is taking 
putty off said dealers hands! Reardon 
commissioned Herold to give hi 
humorous twist to the magazine a 
vertisements by writing about t 
product from the personal experienc’ 
angle, using his cartoons as illustr 
tions. 

It worked out so well the compat 
decided to go whole-hog and 2 
Herold the parallel commission © 
doing cartoons to go on counter dis 
play cartons. 

With unfettered enthusiasm Mi 
H. “plugs for the plugger,” reco™ 
mends it for “everything but filling 
teeth.” 
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Promotion 


Central Valley Analysis 


The McClatchy Newspapers— 
The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto 
Bee and The Fresno Bee—have is- 
sued their first Consumer Analysis of 
California’s Central Valley. Since 
the 1940 census the population of the 
Valley has leaped a quarter of a mil- 
lion; area population served by the 
three Bees now stands at about 
1.500.000. The newspapers began this 
exhaustive study last January, send- 
ing questionnaires to three out of 
every 100 housewives in Metropoli- 
tan Sacramento and Mletropolitan 
Fresno areas and to one in five 
housewives in Greater Modesto. Sur- 
vey was conducted to provide manu- 
facturers, distributors and advertising 
agencies information on the buying 
habits and brand preferences of the 
housewives in these three trading 
areas. ‘Ihe Consumer Analysis covers 
the Valley in three separate sections, 
embraces 248 pages. The McClatchy 
Newspapers are at Sacramento 4, 
California. 


The Buffalo Market 


“Buffalo and the Eight Counties 
of Western New York” is the title 
of a new 28-page booklet offered by 
the Buffalo Courier-Express. It’s de- 
signed to serve as a handy source of 
useful statistical data on the Buffalo 
market, features material which em- 
phasizes the importance of the mar- 
ket and its post-war growth. Current 
figures on population, retail sales, 
retail outlets and farms are shown 
tor each county and major centers 
within each county. In addition, 
comparisons of present levels of busi- 
ness activity with those of the pre- 
War period are shown and _ factors 
such as income, employment, payrolls 
and bank deposits are covered. Write 
the paper for your copy. 


Promenade .. . 


oe is distributing the 
I9t/ Market Study of its market. 
Vhe study is divided into four major 
divisions: The Quality Market; 
How Promenade Covers the Market; 
How Promenade Sells the Market; 
and Supplementary Data, giving in- 
formation about the 14 Promenade 
hotels through which the magazine is 
distributed, readers’ comments, sec- 
ondary readership surveys, merchan- 
dising aids, retail store influence, etc. 
Promenade’s Address: 40 East 49th 
Street, New York City 17. 
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SYNDICATE STORE 
MERCHANDISER 


Tork 


Headquarters for Variety Store Market Data 


NBC AFFILIATE IN 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
MARKET DATA SUMMARY 


Primary Primary 
Day Area Night Area 

Population 254,200 178,200 
Retail Sales $184,722* $140,121* 
Net Buying Income $240,212* 187,177* 


* 000 omitted 


(Population, Retail Sales, and Net Buying Income above are totals 
of Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1947, esti- 
mates for counties in which WBOW has a BMB Audience of 10% 
or more according to BMB Study No. !—March 1946. Station 
Audience Reprint containing complete BMB audience information 


by counties available free on request.) 
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How To Sell To Dealers 


PART Ill of an article in three parts* 


BY W. C. DORR 


lf a salesman is to run a territory as a business, he must have 
a simple, but adequate, system of record-keeping. Through 
it he can diagnose the health of his territory, he can plan 
against a quota, and he can direct his efforts for profit. 


Like the triple-threat football star, 
a good salesman knows how to pre- 
sent his line, has an effective program 
of territory coverage and plans to 
make his sales goal with a simple 
control of his dealer and prospect 
record cards. To him, these cards 
are a bank book in which he enters 
his sales as deposits in his experience 
account. To some, they are more 
paper work to be filled in hurriedly 
from daily reports just before con- 
vention time. 

No business can operate without 
an accounting department. No sales 
manager can plan a campaign with- 
out research reports, market tests, and 
the statistics necessary to set up na- 
tional quotas. A salesman must guide 
his efforts in a similar manner; viz: 


1. To compile, by quar- 
ters, a concise record of sales, 
the number of active dealers, 
the average volume per deal- 
er, the number of live pros- 
pects and their conversion 
into open accounts. 


2. To factorize the sales 
quota assigned to the terri- 
tory, using the salesman’s 
own yardsticks. 


3. To set up a potential 
sales volume which is based 
on business taken from the 
active dealers. 

4. "To develop an operat- 
ing guide to 
greater sales, 


future and 


I'he common practice with deale: 
cards is to carry them in a ring bin- 
der, alphabetically arranged as to 
cities and towns. They are posted in 


* Part I (SM Oct. 1) dealt with the pres- 
entation. Part Il (SM Oct. 15) discussed 
eficient territory coverage. All three 
parts will be combined in a single reprint 
for distribution through SALES MANAGE- 
MENTS Readers’ Service Bureau. They 
will be ready about November 20. Price: 
20c each; 15¢ in quantities of 100 or 
more. 


the field as calls are made, or once 
a week from the copies of the daily 
order report. 

But these records of individual 
dealer purchases tell a man nothing 
about trends of distribution in the 
varying market areas in his territory. 
This is particularly true if the cities 
are large and should be divided into 
major and minor shopping districts. 
There is no provision for the flux of 
buying power from satellite towns 
and suburban areas, which must be 
included in the same unit with their 
buying centers. 


Unit #1A 


Coinciding with the territory unit 
form, as described previously, sepa- 
rate the dealer cards into groups, 
with divider cards tabbed with the 
number and grade of the unit and the 
name of the key town or section. It 
goes without saying that dealer cards 
should record helpful information 
such as buyers’ and clerks’ names, 
calling days, buying hours, and other 
guide posts to the sale. Not only 
is that the stamp of the real sales- 
man, but it is of great help to a new 
man taking over. 

There are two more cards to be 
added to each of the groups. One 
is for prospects, their names, ad- 
dresses, etc., and space to check visits. 
When working with his supervisor 
or sales manager, a salesman can 
show a definite record of activity ot 
his prospects and ask for help to land 
a tough one. 
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RECAP SHEET: A simple record of this kind can be used to give a salesman @ 
picture of his territory he can gain in no other way. It will reveal whether he 's 
making progress—and in what direction ... or it will show he's slipping, and where. 
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| or tabulations are 
revealing the growth... the en- 
hanced buying power .. . the new 


importance of this Dallas market 


area of Texas—the market that's “ 


covered by The Dallas News. 

From Sales Management's “Annual Survey of 
Buying Power” for 1947, facts like the above 
(and many others no less impressive) stand out 
like beacon lights—to guide the attentive adver- 
tiser. The Dallas News market area has taken its 
place among the top flight markets of the coun- 
try ... and The News has more than kept pace 


with its market. 
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OUTSERTS — 
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* Used I! YEARS by Borden 


Herness your container circulation at 
no distribution cost, to 


1. Distribute Recipes 
2. Promote Premiums 
3. Cross Advertise 


OUTSERTS are container sealed folders 
which label to the outside of your pack- 
age. Write for literature and samples. 


U.S. PATS 


OUTSERTS - INC. 
1] WEST 42nd ST. * NEW YORK CITY 


select a medium 
that makes 
things move 


To sell to the Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning industry 
your best bet in the cafalog 
field is the "Refrigeration 
Classified" section of the RE- 
FRIGERATING DATA BOOK. 


Your potential customers will use this 
book daily throughout the next four 
years: it's the recognized working 
handbook of the industry—purchased 
by over *15,000 users. 

(*Guaranteed net paid circulation In 
excess of 15,000) 


Compiled by AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS, publishers of 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEER- 
ING, monthly journal of the 
industry. 


REFRIGERATING ENGINEERING 


For Maximum selling results tell the 
thousands in America's second largest 
industry, about your product by se- 
lecting as your regular advertising 
medium REFRIGERATING’ ENGI- 
NEERING. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
40 W. 40 Street New York 18, N, Y. 
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The second is a sales control card 
(See p. 118.) on which is entered 
these statistics of the unit’s activity 
at the end of each quarter: 

1. Number of active dealers. 

2. Net sales to those accounts. 

3. Average volume per dealer. 

4+. Number of prospects being reg- 
ularly solicited. 

5. Total of dealers and prospects 
to give the number of outlets avail- 
able and essential to the distribution 
of the line. 

Divide the total sales by the num- 
ber of dealers in the fourth quarter 
to get the yearly average per dealer, 
a figure which is used to set the unit 
sales potential as explained below. 
The previous year’s figures are en- 
tered for comparison. 

Dealers are kept on the active list 
when they buy at least once in a year. 
After this or any other set period, 
no sale cards are placed in an inactive 
file. ‘The names are re-entered on 
the prospect list. 

This pruning job is necessary to 
get an accurate figure for the “aver- 
age per dealer.” ‘Transfer to the 
prospect group holds up the potential 
business in the unit, yet it points out 
to the salesman both the loss in ac- 
tive accounts and the decreased share 
of the possible sales that he is getting. 

Naturally, a man will give these 
lame ducks particular attention as he 
tries to win them back. Special tests, 


devoted entirely to salvage work of 
this kind, have shown remarkable re. 
sults. When adjustments are made 
or competitive conditions met, these 
revived accounts become better deal. 
ers than some who never got off the 
track. 

In fact, failure to follow through 
on that part of his job, will resy}; 
in a salesman “eating up his terri- 
tory.” It becomes a squirrel-cage 
type of selling, as he loses old ac. 
counts as fast as he opens new. 

With that kind of record of actiy- 
ity in each of the markets in the 
territory, the salesman now has a 
simple re-cap job to get the over-all 
picture. From quarter to quarter 
there are only a half dozen indexes 
to watch. And gain or loss can be 
traced right down to the units respon- 
sible. 

The next objective of the sales con- 
trol is to help a man make his quota. 
Instead of the usual cry of “my terri- 
tory is too small to make a quota 
that big,” the salesman’s assays the 
goal in terms of these three factors: 

1. Number of active dealers. 

2. Average volume per dealer. 

3. Number of available prospects. 

It doesn’t take him long to figure 
out how many more dealers he will 
have to open and how much he must 
raise the average volume per account. 

Further, his unit control records 
will tell him what percentage of his 


“Off hand, I’'d say that agreement the Boss got from the 
Board of Directors wasn’t unanimous.” 
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To make the most effective use of your advertising space you 
need market facts. So, for the fifth time since 1938, we've 
conducted an edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
Continuing Home Study. The facts concerning Herald Tribune 
readers’ earning and spending, living and shopping habits 
are in for 1947. Ready now is the report on 

‘Toiletries bought by New York Herald Tribune Families 

in 1947."’ Each of the 249 brands listed in its pages were 
named by upwards of | %. Interested in the story on your brand? 
Address: New York Herald Tribune, Research Dept. R, 

230 West 41st Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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last year’s sales came from each mar- 
keting area. So, by breaking down 
his quota accordingly, he can dis- 
tribute the load and determine exactly 
his chances of doing the job in each 
unit. Pressure can be placed where 
needed, particularly where the per- 
centage of sales to unit potential is 
oft. He knows the extra distribution 
he will need—to old and new outlets. 

Local conditions vary in a territory 
as buying income is raised or lowered 
in the fluctuations of production. At 
times, an entire unit lies fallow when 
strikes or other emergencies produce 
the proverbial ghost towns. Changes 
in city transportation routes drop 
sales in one section, raise them in an- 
other. Brand new shopping districts 
spring up with the current housing 
programs. 

All such changes call for the same 
kind of adjustment which the sales 
manager has to make in his national 
quotas, with this exception: The 
latter has to work with standard sta- 
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tistics such as population, retail sales 
and percentage of national potential. 
The salesman uses live yardsticks 
which he himself can control—factors 
which respond quickly to his personal 
attention. 

In short, to sales manage a terri- 
tory profitably, a salesman must solve, 
in a small way, the larger problems 
which confront the business as a 
whole. And that takes a little skull 
practice, too! 

Quota makers are good salesmen. 
‘They know how to get the business 
to toe the mark. There are some who 
develop the withholding habit—just 
in case they have difficulty in making 
the “boogy’” next month. Thus a 
quota often becomes a brake on sales. 

Quota breakers, on the other hand, 
are the men who hog the prize money. 
Never more than a step or two off 
the pace, they have the necessary re- 
serves to get that extra volume which 
puts them in the top positions. And 
that additional business was available 
because it had been built into the 
territory as a sales potential, a sound 
gauge for their selling, an incentive 
to greater efforts. 

Setting up a territory potential is 
not too difficult a job, not if the 
salesman uses the two factors he cre- 
ates. It is based on the average vol- 
ume sold to the open accounts, multi- 
plied by the number of outlets in each 
unit. “That is the total which appears 
in the last column of the unit control 
card (See p. 118). Add the unit 
totals for the territory figure. 

The average sales volume is a 
pretty constant element, but it is in 
the building of a prospect list that 
some men go “haywire.” ‘They put 
down almost every store as a possible 
opening, resulting in a fantastic fig- 
ure which has little value as a sales 
guide. Others play them close to their 
They look for new dealers 
only when stuck for sales. Lax in 
their missionary work, they depend 
on leads for their new business. 

Between the two is the ideal oper- 
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ation which judges a prospect two 


ways. It must be a store that js 
available for the sale of the line, and 
also essential to its distribution jp 
that town or district. It is just as 
wrong to add on a lot of accounts 
that cut down the turnover for every- 
body, as it is to pick out stores that 
haven’t a Chinaman’s chance of mak- 
ing a success. 

With a list of prospects carefully 
selected and steadily maintained, a 
definite goal is set, a mark that will 
take plenty of shooting to hit. 

Here are just a few benefits that 
will come to the man who maintains 
a control of his operations. More 
than just a record of sales to his 
customers, it is the work chart of a 
definite selling job he has set up for 
himself. It bends his thinking to- 
wards what he is going to do. 


Future Sales Important 


In so far as production plans are 
concerned, today’s sales are of no 
real value. It is what a man will sell 
next week, next month and next year 
that will make the factory wheels 
hum. An no one can speak more 
intelligently on that than the sales- 
man who has his territory at his fin- 
ger tips. 

Ask him how many deals, large 
and small, he will sell, what he can 
do with the new models, and also the 
dollar sales he expects to rack up in 
the coming drive. Back will come the 
answers to be followed by figures on 
the daily order reports which will 
match them right down to the collar 
button. He can’t help call his shots. 
He knows the angles, the cut and the 
English. 

Let’s say there is a contest on the 
fire. A quick study of the units, a 
flying trip through the territory, and 
there are a flock of orders that put 
him well: up in the standings. But, 
when the heat is off, he goes right 
back to his knitting, keen for the 
prospect and dogged in the pursuit 
of the man who used to buy from 
him. For the long pull, he will do 
a better job than the hit-or-miss oper- 
ator, whose sales are up one week 
and down the next. His daily stint 
fluctuates only with the ebb and flow 
of general business. 

Those Monday morning calls on 
the carpet have no qualms for him. 
In his relations with his superiors, 
he discusses the problems of his job. 
referring to records—not guesses— 
for his information. Often he has 4 
suggestion or two for their solution. 

And when he leaves, his boss sits 
and ponders on what he couldn't do 
with a couple of dozen more like him. 
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Mone than half the 
nation’s yellow metal comes from 
the thirteen states of the Rocky 
Mountain Empire. 


But more important to the modern 
prospector is the wealth that lies 
in the busy cities, the prosperous 
towns, and on the fertile farms of 
the Rocky Mountain Empire. 


Center of this vast wealth produc- 
ing Empire is Denver...the com- 
mercial, financial, and marketing 
hub of a region comprising one- 
third the area of the United States 
...a city whose rapidly growing 
metropolitan population now num- 
bers 471,460...a city whose retail 
sales per family last year were 28.9 
percent higher than the national 
average. 


Yes, here is the West's modern bo- 
nanza...a richand expanding mar- 
ket...an accessible market that best 
can be sold thru The Denver Post. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
PALMER HOYT 
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Steering the Salesmen 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read with considerable interest an 
article in your magazine on Page 35, the 
August Ist issue. It deals with the fact 
that the average salesman is not a care- 
ful reader of business and financial col- 
umns and is not up to date on important 
facts concerning our national economy. 

Our client, Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Cempany, publishes each month a maga- 
zine for their salesmen, and as _ their 
advertising agency, it is our duty to edit 
and produce this for them. I have been 
concerned for a long time over the lack 
of information of the type discussed 
above. 

I would seriously like to include in 
future issues a column devoted to short 
paragraphs about these significant trends. 
Providing we give you proper credit, do 
you have any objections to our using 
material taken from Sales Management? 
The Planters publication has circulation 
only among its own employes. 

I certainly hope that you continue to 
include this type of information in the 
future issues. 

Georce B. FRANK 
Goodkind, Joice & Morgan, 
Inc. 

Palmolive Bldg., Chicago 11. 


(Mr. Frank is one of many who likes 
the idea of steering the salesmen through 
giving them sound information about 
general business and economic conditions. 
Readers who are interested in pursuing 
this idea will get some concrete sugges- 
tions from the editorial called “Steering 
the Salesmen” on page 162 of the October 
15 issue. The Editors.) 


Let's Give Due Credit 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In your September 15th edition you 
carry a story entitled “Six Ways To 
Put More Pull Into Direct Mail Adver- 
tising.” 

Ihis story goes on to describe how the 
Railway Express Agency used 11 million 
mailing pieces in nine years. In the first 
paragraph of the article there is an in- 
direct insinuation that direct mail is 
responsible for 27.3% greater use of 
air mail during the first quarter of 1947. 
That is a most unfair insinuation in 
that during the last six or seven years the 
Air Transport Association, who pay the 
bills on all Air Express adertising, have 
used Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Newsweek, Time, plus approximately 42 
specially seleeted better business papers 
in this country including your SALEs MAn- 
AGEMENT. Totaling up that circulation 
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which ran consistently 12 times each year 
instead of 4 or 5 mailings a year would 
amount to many, many times 11 million 
contacts with the best prospects for the 
use of Air Express. 

All I wanted to get across by this is 
first, let's give due credit to all members 
of the team with a detailed explanation 
of how each one was used and then let 
the reader draw his own conclusions in- 
stead of a onesided conclusion which 
obviously comes out of the story you 
carry. 

T. NORMAN TVETER, 
Vice-President 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ine. 
Graybar Bldg., New York. 


(The author of this article eertainly 
had no intention of claiming all of the 
credit for the remarkable increase in air 
express. Consistently SALES MANAGEMENT 
preaches balanced campaigns, with use 
of all marketing tools which are good 
for the particular job. Besides, our own 
advertising department would never let 
us forget Air Express has been a steady 
advertiser in SALES MANAGEMENT and 
that this magazine alone is probably 
accountable for 26.3% of the 27.3% gain! 
The Editors.) 


Merchandises Advertising 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT. 


In the Metropolitan Group ad on page 
104 of your September 15 issue, we note 
our product displayed quite advantage- 
ously. 

If possible, we would like to distribute 
a reprint of this page to our retail sales- 
men in order to point out an actual eye- 
level display. If you could send us 25 or 
30 tear sheets of page 104, we would be 
most grateful. 

James G. ROACH, 
Merchandising Assistant 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Division General Foods 
Corp. 

St. Clair, Michigan 


(SM is very happy to help a national 
advertiser merchandise advertising to its 
sales force.—The Editors.) 


An Index for SM 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We subscribe to your magazine and 
occasionally I like to refer to an old 
artiele. This generally means thumbing 
through some tem to thirty past issues. 

I wonder, therefore, if like other pub- 
lishers, you have an annual or semi- 
annual index of the articles printed in 
SaLFs MANAGEMENT, arranged either by 


the title of the article or by the subject 
matter. If so, would appreciate your let. 
ting me have a copy for each of the past 
three years and also putting me on the 
mailing list for future issues. 
G. P. BuLLat, Sales Manager 
Storkline Furniture Corpo- 
ration 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


(No, SALES MANAGEMENT does not pub- 
lish a volume index. If we make up a 
good index according to library stand- 
ards, subscribers don’t seem to know how 
to use it, and if we make it up for sub- 
scribers, librarians are unhappy. We do, 
however, maintain a very complete four- 
way index in our Readers’ Service Bu- 
reau: By company name, by author, by 
subject matter and by line of business 
The Editors.) 


Why Not a Salesman's 
Magazine? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I noticed the writeup on the “Oppor- 
tunities in Selling” booklet in the October 
1 issue. I wish we'd have had something 
like that as part of the Army’s Informa- 
tion & Education literature during the 
war. The many tests made revealed that 
but a minute percentage of men eared 
fer selling as a career. Nor was selling 
looked upon as a profession, and opinion 
of salesmen generally was extremely 
poor. { remember writing a brief story 
on this for Printers’ Ink at the time. This 
experience also proves that we still have 
a hard row to hoe in raising the standard 
and quality of salesmanship. 

This brings me to another point. | 
noticed that you wrote the chapter on 
“The Work of the Salesman” in the book- 
let. It reminded me of an idea a friend 
of mine, Arnold V. Winthrop, Los An- 
geles representative, Bureau of National 
Affairs, proffered in a talk we had the 
other day. He, for one, misses a publica- 
tion written exclusively for salesmen and 
their problems. SALES MANAGEMENT 
(which he likes and regards very highly), 
he thinks, has little to offer to the aver- 
age salesman, who has a greater interest 
in his own than in sales management 
problems. I think Winthrop has got some: 
thing. Have you any thoughts on the 
idea? 

Erwin H. KLAus 

E. H. Klaus & Company 
3725 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

(The suggestion for a magazine 10! 
salesmen comes up several times a yea! 
There is no questioning the great need 
for such a magazine. But the question © 
how to make it a business success. The 
average salesman is unwilling to pay ® 
high subscription price. This is true ol 
executive vice-presidents in charge of 
sales of some companies who might b 
willing to buy subscriptiens for the sales 
force if the subscription price was nom 
nal, such as $1 per year. Several people 
have tried the idea of a magazine ' 
salesmen, including the former publisher 
of SALES MANAGEMENT—and none of the™ 
have succeeded. The Editors.) 
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Revisions in Survey 
Of Buying Power Data 


Here is a consolidated listing of 
both corrections and revisions in the 
Mav 10 Survey of Buying Power. 
\lost of these appeared in late Spring 
and early Summer issues. but are re- 
peated here for the convenience of 
subscribers. 

New state figures are given for re- 
tail sales of Missouri counties and 
cities because of a computing error 
which brought about an over-empha- 
sis on the rural and small town coun- 
ties. There is no change in state 
totals. 

The New York state county popu- 
lations, as originally published, were 
based on a Bureau of the Census 
state estimate which was revised up- 
ward radically during this Summer. 
In justice to many New York com- 
munities which were “short-changed” 
on this formula, all New York 
county populations have been revised 
to conform with the new estimates. 

Reprints of these correction pages 
are being made and subscribers may 
secure extra copies by 
Readers’ Service. 


addressing 


NOTE— Revisions in Population fig- 
ures and Per Family Income for New 
York, and in Retail Sales for Mis- 
souri will make changes necessary in 
the summary tables. 


P.64—The following changes in 
Population Ranking for New York 
counties will affect the rankine ~‘ 
the 200 largest counties: Alvasy 
216.1; Broome 168.7; Chautauqua 
123.3; Dutchess 117.2; Erie 856.3; 
Monroe 429.7; New York (5 coun- 
ties) 7783.6; Oneida 207.1; Onon- 
daga 290.7; Orange 128.7; Rens- 
selaer; 114.5; Schenectady 125.2 
Westchester 532.7. Total of above 


counties: 75,499.8: % USA: 54.07. 


P.68—Per Family Income figures 
are not in thousands. 

P.68—Note that the following 
changes in Per Family Income of 
New York counties will affect the 


ranking of 200 counties: Albany 
1480; Broome 4532; Chautauqua 
107; Dutchess 5577; Erie 3771; 


Monroe 4553; Nassau 5061; New 
ork (5 Counties) 4732; Niagara 


2094. : “ 

21 > Oneida 4143; Onondaga 
4145; Orange 4529; Rensselaer 
4067 ; Schenectady 4735; Suffolk 


5421; Westchester 5712. 


P. 70—‘Jitle should read: ‘Ranking 
of the leading 200 counties” 


P. 74— ‘The following changes in Re- 
tail Sales for Missouri counties will 
affect the ranking of the 200 coun- 
ties: Jackson 480,234; St. Louis 
820,524. 

Total of 200 counties becomes 
61,600,216; “ USA: 63.749. 


P. 76—A change in Hinds, Miss. 
Food Sales to 15,738 revises the fol- 
lowing rankings: Hinds, Miss., 189; 
Spartanburg, S. C.. 190; Forsyth, 
N. C., 191. 

Total of above counties: 15,458,- 


544; % USA: 64.870. 


P. 86—The following changes in 
population figures for New York 


cities will affect the ranking of the 
201 largest cities: Buffalo: 611.3; 
New York: 7783.6; Niagara Falls: 
90.7. ; 

Total of above cities: 51,891.8; 
% USA: 37.166. 


P. 92— Per Capita Income figures are 
not in thousands. 


P. 9%6—The following changes in Per 
Family Income of New York cities 
will affect the ranking of 201 cities: 
Albany 5040; Binghamton +4957; 
Buffalo 4568; Elmira 5245; Hemp- 
stead Twnsp. 5339; Mt. Vernon 
5361; New York (5 Counties) 
4732; Niagara Falls 4453; Roches- 
ter 5030; Schenectady 5206; Syra- 
cuse $972; Troy 4604; Utica 4945; 
Yonkers 4754. 


P. 98—The following revisions in 
Retail Sales for Missouri will change 
the rankings of the 201 cities: Kansas 
City: 450,624; St. Louis: 700,307 ; 
St. Joseph: 59,478; Springfield; 65,- 
117. 

Total of above cities: 49,277,791 ; 
% USA: 51.000. 


P. 110—St. Joseph, Mo., Wholesale 
Sales; 102,688; Ranking: 102(a). 

Total of above Cities: 105,632,- 
O14; % of USA: 79.410. 


P. 114-130—Decimal trouble devel- 
oped in the new Survey of Buying 
Power feature, “Media Coverage of 


Leading County Markets” on pages 
114 to 130. As you will see from the 
footnete at the bottom of page 114, 
all figures were supposed to be in 
thousands, but a decimal point be- 
came lost, strayed or stolen, and as a 
consequence the totals for number of 
families—magazines—daily newspa- 
pers—Sunday newspapers—appear in 
hundreds rather than thousands. 
Full figures for Baldwin County, 
Alabama, for example, would be: 


Number of families 10,200 
Magazine 5,000 
Daily newspapers 5,100 
Sunday newspapers 4,900 


In other words, for all figures ex- 
cept percentages, add 00 instead of 
OOQ, 


P. 134— No. 42, Evansville, % USA 


Population: .137. 


P. 136—No. 55, Huntington Retail 
Sales: 124,130; % USA Retail 
Sales: .129. 

No. 57, Jackson County (Metro- 
politan Area) Food Sales: 15,738. 

No. 80, New Orleans Food Sales: 
92,155. 

No. 91, Providence Per Family: 
4,409. 


P. 138—No. 106, San Francisco Per 
Family: 3,859. 


P. 138—‘l’otal Metropolitan County 
Area Population: 76,927.2; % 
USA Population: 55.097; Retail 
Sales: 62,389,101; % USA: 64.632; 
Food Sales: 15,578,836; % USA 
Potential: 63.721; Quality of Mar- 
ket Index: 116. 


P. 144—\linnesota, % USA Retail 
sales: 2.367. 


P. 144— Pacific Drug total: 394,920. 
Delaware Drug Total: 8,933. 


P. 164— Warwick, population: 36.0; 
% of state population: 4.59; % of 
USA population: .026; no. of fam- 
ilies: 9.1; Per Family Income: 
2,289. EBI gross: 23,483; EBI net: 
20,829. 

West Warwick, population: 19.5; 
© of state population: 2.48; % of 
USA population: .014; no. of fam- 
ilies: 5.4; Per Family Income: 3,176. 
EBI gross: 19,334; EBI net: 17,149. 


c 


P. 164— Warwick, % of State EBI: 
2.23; % of USA EBI: .015; % of 
USA Potential: .017; Quality of 
Market Index: 65. 

West Warwick, % of State EBI: 
184; % of USA EBI: .012; % of 
USA Potential: .014; Quality of 
Market Index: 100. 


P. 168— Providence 
County Area) EBI 
4,409. 

Rhode Island Total Above Cities 
—% of State EBI: 77.58; % USA 
EBI: .512; Per Family: 4,363; % 
of USA Potential: .517; Quality of 
Market Index: 119. 


( Metropolitan 
Per Family: 


P. 168—Rhode Island ‘Total above 
cities—gross EBI : 824,368; net EBL: 


‘* 
3.304. 


~ 


P. 200— Peekskill, EBL gross: 32,- 
154; EBI net: 27,558. 

P. 224— Hamilton, Population: 59.0; 
% of State Population: .82; % of 
USA Population: .042; No. of fam- 
ilies: 16.3; Gross EBI: 79,520; Net 
EBI: 70,549; % of State: .83; % of 
USA: .050; Per Family: 4,328; % 
of USA Potential: .047; Quality of 
Market Index: 112. 


Middletown, Population: 40.0; % 
of State Population: .56; % of USA 
Population: .029; No. of families: 
11.4; Gross EBL: 55,454; Net EBL: 
49,198; % of State: .58; % of USA: 
.035; Per Family: 4,316; % of USA 
Potential: .033; Quality of Market 
Index: 114. 


MISSOURI 


P. 226—Clermont County Food 
Sales: 4,756. 

P. 246—\WVabash, Ind., Gen. Mdse. 
Sales: 1,573. 

P. 264—WVisconsin, State Total for 
Population: 3,113.0. 

P. 270—\lonroe County, % USA 


Retail Sales: .034. 


P. 300— Reno, Kan., No. of families: 


14.8, 
P. 308— Population for St. Louis, 
Mo.—Metropolitan County Area: 


1,590.3. 


P. 312—\Vashington, D. C., EBI % 
of USA: .881. 


Washington Metropolitan Area, 
EBI % of USA: 1.173. 
Wilmington Metropolitan Area, 


EBI % of USA: .187. 
Delaware State Total, EBI % of 
USA: .213. 


P. 312— Delaware Metropolitan 
Area, % USA Retail Sales: .294. 


P. 322— Huntington-Ashland (Met- 
ropolitan County Area) Retail Sales: 


124,130; % USA Retail Sales: .129 


P. 366— Hinds Food Sales: 15,73g. 
Issaquena Food Sales: 211. 

P. 367— Jackson (Metropolitay 
County Area) Food Sales: 15,738. 


P. 383— New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area, Food Sales: 92,155. 


P. 386— Population figures for High. 
land Park and University Park 
neither within the municipal boun- 
dary, were included in the Dallas 
estimate. Correct figure 448.8. 


P. 386—Dallas, % of State Pop. 
ulation: 6.11; % of USA Popul 
tion: .321; % of USA Potential: 
404; Quality of Market Index: 126, 


P. 409— ‘Texas, Total Above Cities 
Population: 3,209.0; % _ of State 
Population: 43.71; % of USA Pop- 
ulation: 2.298 ; % of USA Potential: 
2.566; Quality of Market Index: 
112. 


| 
‘ ' | 
P. 440—San Francisco ( Metropoli- ) 
tan County Area) Per Family In- | 
come: 3,859. 


RETAIL SALES—1946 


6yD ESTIMATES 


COUNTIES 
CITIES Dollars ( 
in of 

thousands State 

Adair 10,624 49 
Kirksville 9,272 13 
Andrew 3,012 14 
Atchison 5,120 24 
Audrain 10,450 49 
Mexico... 7,537 35 
Barry... 6,310 29 
Barton. 4,004 19 
Bates 6,074 28 
Benton 2,913 14 
Bollinger 1,624 08 
Boone 22,523 1.05 
Columbia 19,152 89 
Buchanan 63,218 2.94 
St. Joseph 59,478 2.76 
Butler | 11,169 52 
Poplar Bluff 0.446 14 
Caldwell 4,177 19 
Callaway 6,929 32 
Camden 1,537 07 
Cape Girardeau 21,296 99 
Cape Girardeau 16,660 77 
Carroll 6,049 28 
Carter 1,128 05 
Cass 7,177 33 
Cedar 2.628 12 
Chariton 5.070 24 


SALES 
ADVERTISING 
CONTROLS 
of Quality COUNTIES 
yy | USA of CITIES 
of Poten- | Market 
USA tial Index 
O11 | .O11 85 Christian 
.009 | .008 100 Clark 
.003 | .004 50 Clay 
005 | 006 75 North Kansas City 
011 012 75 Clinton 
008 | 007 100 
.007 | .008 57 Cole 
Jefferson City 
.004 | .005 63 Cooper 
.006 | .007 58 Crawford 
.003 | .004 57 Dade 
.002 | .003 43 Dallas 
023 .022 88 
020 .O1S 106 Daviess 
De Kalb 
066 073 101 Dent 
O62 068 110 Douglas 
012 .014 58 Dunklin 
O10 O10 9] 
004 005 71 Franklin 
007 .008 53 Gasconade 
002 002 40 Gentry 
Greene 
022 022 88 Springfield 
O17 O17 113 Grundy 
006 007 70 Harrison 
001 001 33 Henry 
008 008 62 Hickory 
003 004 57 Holt 
005 006 60 Howard 


The “SM” symbols mark original, exclu- ! 
sive estimates by SALES MANAGEMENT i 
f 
f 
RETAIL SALES—1946 
SALES , 
SM) ADVERTISING : 
ESTIMATES CONTROLS ; 
of Quality , 
Dollars / USA of 
in of of Poten- Market F 
thousands State USA tial Index 6 
2,492 12 003 004 ; 
3,001 14 003 004 57 p 
19,586 91 020 0202s 
8,032 7 00S O04 ] 
5,987 28 006 006 1% p 
. P 
20,423 95 021 019 rf) Pi 
19,005 9 020 O17 4 P 
7,177 33 os | «08 p, 
3,496 16 004 004 57 
2,281 11 002 003 | 8 p, 
1,860 09 002 003 43 R 
R; 
3,223 15 003 004 a 
2,497 12 003 oo 6 @ 
3,813 18 004 005 1 rs 
2,392 11 002 003 | 3 
15,197 71 | .016 o9 | & Ri 
St 
14,131 66 015 oi | 7 St 
4,314 20 004 005 lB St 
4,115 19 004 005 | 8 St 
72,232 3.36 075 078 © | 
65,117 3.03 067 Oo4 . 
6,223 29 007 007 ® ) 
5,814 27 006 o7  ® 
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EDITORIAL — 
New Insignia 
Appearing in NFSE News for th 


first time this month is the new jp. 
signia of the National Federation 
Sales Executives. First seen at the 
Los Angeles Convention, the insig. 
nia and motto, “Better Standards ¢ 
Living for Everyone Through Be. 
ter Selling,” were enthusiastically 
received by Federation member 
who attended the convention. As, 
result of this reception the desi 
was unanimously adopted as the 
Federation’s official insignia by the 
Board of Directors at its recent 
Chicago meeting. 

It is particularly appropriate that 
the Federation, which has dedicated 
itself to selling “selling,” should have 
an insignia showing the true place 
of the salesman in the America 
economy. As Federation membe 
Red Motley has said, “Nothing hap 

ens until somebody sells some 
thing.” And it has been established 
that each salesman is directly re 
sponsible for the employment of 3 
other people. Salesmen played an 
important part in giving America 
the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing, and on their shoulders rests the 
responsibility for maintaining that 
standard of living. We have solved 
the problems of production. But the 
output of America’s tremendous it- 
dustrial capacity can be moved only 
if we have a distribution system 
which matches our productive sys 
tem. And that kind of distribution 
can only be achieved by better selt 
ing. It is for this reason that the 
Federation’s insignia shows the 
salesman leading the rest of the con 
munity. 

The insignia was designed by 
Dale Nichols, leading America? 
artist and illustrator. When repre 
duced in full color, the sunburst 
around the center is in brilliant yet 
low, while the lettering is in tints of 
blue. Perspective in the figures & 
achieved by shading. 

The new insignia will be used on 
all Federation stationery and p 
cations. Cuts will be made avai 
to member clubs for use on te 
stationery. Headquarters is also bel 
vestigating the cost of reproducing 
the insignia on plaques, stickers 
and buttons for use by Federatiot 
members. 
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JACK LACY’S COMMITTEE 
IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
RAPID GROWTH OF NFSE 


One of the biggest selling jobs for 
the Federation is being done by the 
Club Extension sales force under 
the leadership of the old maestro 
himself, Jack Lacy. With a quota 
for the entire force which will bring 


A\WANAN, - 
a F. MERRILL of Worcester is 
l@ vice-chairman of the committee. 
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the total number of clubs in the 
Federation to 100 by May of 1948, 
Lacy’s salesmen are working their 
territory for everything it is worth. 

Certainly the job could not be in 
the hands of a more experienced or 
successful sales manager. Head of 
the famed Lacy Institute, Jack has 
gained nation-wide recognition as 
one of the leading exponents of and 
authorities on scientific selling. 
Working closely with him, as Com- 
mittee vice-chairman, is Everett 
Merrill of Worcester. 

But no matter how good the sales 
manager, the real selling job must 
be done by the men in the field. 
And Jack boasts about his sales 
force, made up of the Directors of 
the Federation. Each District Direc- 
tor accepts the major responsibility 
for all selling activity in his district, 
while the Directors-at-Large and 
the Regional Directors work with 
them whenever possible. There can 
be little doubt that Jack has one of 
the highest paid and most skilled 
organizations in the country. 


Jack Lacy 


Federation salesmen work two 
kinds of prospects: Sales Executives 
Clubs already in existence, and in- 
dividuals who wish to form new 
clubs. Where the club is already in 
existence, the problem is one of sell- 
ing the benefits of affiliation with 
the National Federation. With new 
clubs, however, the job is largely 
one of organization, of helping to 
build a small group of enthusiastic 
sales executives into a going club. 

Jack and his salesmen have found 
that the Headquarters Speakers 
Bureau is one of the most persuasive 
arguments for bringing existing 
clubs into the Federation. More and 
more, the leading speakers in the 
fields of selling and merchandising 
are turning to the National Federa- 
tion for routing on their speaking 
tours. As a result the member clubs 
of the Federation now have avail- 
able to them the finest speakers on 
these subjects in the country. Con- 
versely, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for clubs which are not 
members of the Federation to obtain 


HAROLD Ww. HIRTH, Director of District Six, brought DAN HUDSON is a Federation Director-at-Large. Dan 
in the Sales Executives Club of Quincy. He tells gets credit for bringing in the brand new Montgomen 


us that he has three more clubs sold on affiliation. Sales Executives Club. He has one more up his sleeve. 


DWIGHT D. THOMAS, Regional Director of the Southern Re- 6. 3. tcoutat is Regional Director of the Westen 
gion. He helped organize, and then brought into NFSE, Region. He sold the Utah club on joining the Fed: 
the newly formed Beaumont Sales Executives Club. — eration, promises “big surprise” in the near future 
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the calibre of speaker they would 
like to have. 

The Extension Committee sales- 
men, in making their presentations, 
also point out the fact, now recog- 
oak be all Fedetation members, 
that our best chance for continued 
prosperity in America lies in 
strengthening the selling power of 
every company in the country as 
rapidly as possible. One of the sur- 
est ways to improve selling in Amer- 
ica is to strengthen the influence of 
the National Federation of Sales Ex- 
ecutives. If salesmen are to be heard 
and recognized, if they are to re- 
ceive support in their demands for 
greater emphasis on selling, they 
need a “voice” ta back up those de- 
mands. And the National Federation 
is “the Voice of Selling.” Our job is 
to make that voice so strong that it 
will be heard throughout the coun- 


The success of the Extension pro- 
gram is attested to by the fact that 
the National Federation now has 80 
member clubs. Five clubs: Quincy, 
Elmira, Utah, Baltimore, and Albany 
were welcomed into the Federation 
in September. October saw the entry 
of two new clubs, Beaumont, Texas, 
headed by Walter M. Casey, and 
Montgomery, Alabama, under tem- 
porary President Frank Boyd. In- 
deed, the program is even being felt 
in Argentina. Negotiations are now 
being completed with Horacio A. 
Mascarenhas of Buenos Aires to 
bring in the five clubs of the Sales 
Managers’ Association. (Federation 
members planning South American 
trips may wish to avail themselves 
of Senor Mascarenhas’ hospitality. 
In his most recent letter he writes: 
“May I say once more that we will 
welcome in Buenos Aires any mem- 
ber of the National Federation that 
may come on business or for a plea- 
sure trip, and we will try to be as 
helpful as we can during his stay 
with us.” ) 

Jack’s most cherished hope is that 
each Federation member will con- 
sider himself a Federation salesman. 
Jack puts it this way: 

“If all of the members of the clubs 
will be on the alert for any opening 
that might lead to a new club or to 
more members for an existing club, 
we can increase our membership as 
much as it is possible to do. 

It is my feeling that any man who 
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WILBUR A. BEAN heads Eastern N. Y. 
Federation of Sales Executives. 
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Baltimore Sales Executives Council. 


cherishes the right to conduct his 
affairs in accordance with his ambi- 
tions, with free and independent 
enterprise, will want to cooperate in 
this movement, to promote stronger 
selling power everywhere because 
he will recognize that this is his best 
possible chance to retain that free- 
dom of thought and action which 
all of us in America enjoy and which 
I believe most of us would give any- 
thing to retain.” 

How individual members can 
work to build up the Federation was 
illustrated at the initial meeting of 


HOWARD wW. Price, President of Utah 
Association of Sales Executives. 


CHARLES waters, President of the 
Elmira Area Sales Executives Club. 


the Beaumont Sales Executives 
Club. Members of the Houston club 
worked constantly with the Beau- 
mont sales executives in setting the 
new club up. And at the first Beau- 
mont meeting several representa- 
tives of the Houston club were 
present to aid in getting the new 
organization underway. The mem- 
bers of the Beaumont club were so 
pleased with this assistance that 
they unanimously requested the 
Houston members to continue their 
sponsorship until the new club was 
completely established. 


SPEECH OF THE MONTH 


America, 


the Uninformed 


A. H. (RED) MOTLEY’S 
PROGRAM FOR SELLING 
AMERICA TO AMERICANS 


The ordinary citizen of the United 
States of America has been provided 
with more creature comforts 
food, shelter, clothing, and recrea- 
tion — with more freedoms . . . press, 
assemblage, worship, in jobs, and 
speech — with more opportunities 
in education, the professions, and 
business than have the citizens of 
any other country in the world. 

Yet the ordinary citizen of these 
United States is more confused, 
more cynical, more critical of the 
American way of life than at any 
other time in our history. 

At the other extreme, the totali- 
tarian Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has provided its citizens with 
practically no creature comforts — 
inadequate food, overcrowded, 
makeshift housing, poor clothing, 
and a small amount of recreation 
which is available to a very few and 
by permission only. There are no 
freedoms whatsoever of press, of 
assemblage, of worship or speech 


A.H. (Red) Motley 


except as directed by the state and 
supervised by the secret police. 
There is little or no opportunity in 
business, relatively little in educa- 
tion or the professions, except, again, 
as directed and supervised by the 
state. 

Yet the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
appear to be not only satisfied but 
are the most active proselyters of 
this totalitarian system to be found 
in any country in the world. 

This seeming paradox cannot be 
laughed off. Those of us who believe 
in the rightness of our way of life 
... those of us who lay any claim to 
leadership in our companies and 
communities . cannot take the 
position that what appears obvious 
to us should be obvious to all. 

It is a known fact, proven by ex- 
pert and unbiased researchers, that 
the American public is not dumb 
but is merely uninformed. It is 
equally true that the more informa- 
tion people have, the more opinions 


they have. And the more opinions 
they have, the more moderate are 
those opinions, being neither ex 
tremely Right nor extremely Left. 
But it is also a known fact that you 
can inform the factory worker of 
the amount of money stockholders 
must invest in a company in order 
to create a job for that factory work- 
er without in any way changing his 
fundamental skepticism about the 
whole set up. 

In my opinion, our approach to 
this whole problem has been ex 
pedient and superficial. As yet, ou! 
public, customer and labor relations 
operations are merely fire fighters 
not fire preventers. The chaotic con 
fusion which currently exists cannot 
be continued for long. Dashing 
around trying to put out sporadic 
blazes which continuously recur 5 
no way to solve the problem. We 
must begin to think in terms of $0 
completely fire-proofing the struc 
ture that no half-baked political 
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demagogue or economic recession 
can start a blaze that might conceiv- 
ably burn us out of house and home. 

Let’s start with this fundamental: 
So completely have we been able to 
sell our people on the products of 
our industrial civilization that they 
ae willing and eager to work and 
save to enjoy those products. We 
have sold these products and their 
yses so well that even in a total war 
we were careful to provide at least a 
minimum flow of these goods and 
services rather than risk the pos- 
sibility of widespread, adverse pub- 
lic reaction. 

In order to successfully sell prod- 
ucts in this country we have gone to 
untold lengths to make the user — 
the customer — articulate about his 
automobile, his lawn mower, his oil 
burner; her washing machine, her 
cake flour, her refrigerator. We 
werent content to merely teach the 
public what these products could do, 
or how to use them for maximum 
satisfaction or how to take care of 
them. No, we did much more than 
that. We put into their vocabularies 
words and phrases with which the 
great consuming public has become 
atticulate about its possessions. 


The Fundamental Job 


If this premise is correct, then the 
fundamental job is to make the 
American citizen as articulate about 
our system as he is about the prod- 
ucts of that system. 

From my study of the methods by 
which we have made our citizenry 
articulate about our products, it 
would seem to me that the same 
methods could be successfully em- 
ployed in the sale of ideas. That is 
uot to say that the process would be 
easy or quick. Henry Ford’s idea of 
everybody in America going some 
place sitting down didn’t happen 
overnight. But happen it did, and 
0 completely that in the last great 
depression the last thing any Ameri- 
tan wanted to do was give up the 
old jalopy. 

Let's break down this process by 
which we have successfully sold 
products and see how it fits the re- 
quirements for the sale of ideas. 

Before offering a product to the 
public, the intelligent producer does 
4 considerable amount of research. 

€ does this not alone to find out 

°w well the product will last with- 
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out breakdowns, repairs, etc., etc., 
but he also researches to determine 
how many functions his product will 
perform and how well it will fit a 
real need. And having indulged in 
this complete research and being 
reasonably certain that his product, 
although not perfect, will fill a real 
need and perform well, the producer 
not only offers his product for sale 
but promotes and advertises it. 
The second step should be a selec- 
tive one ...a selective process which 
would ascertain what people consti- 
tute the market for the sale of this 
idea about the American system. 


The Right Media 


Generally speaking, we know 
from official records of disturbed 
relationships that, in the main, the 
most dissatisfied group appears to 
be labor, organized and unorgan- 
ized. In other words, the ordinary 
citizen, including the white collar 
worker, residing in medium-sized 
and larger urban centers, constitutes 
the market for the sale of this idea. 
Thus at the national level we can 
quickly ascertain where the market 
is, just as we attempt to discover the 
best prospects for a product or a 
service. And having ascertained the 
location of the market, it then be- 
comes easy for us to train our sights 
on the bull’s-eye which, of course, 
is infinitely more effective than 
scattering an expensive and ineffec- 
tive barrage over the whole horizon. 

Let’s take up the third step. Hav- 
ing ascertained where the market 
lies and the most efficient media 
with which to reach that market, the 
smart sales manager begins to think 
in terms of copy . . . or how to say 
what needs to be said in order to 
make the prospect interested and 
articulate about the product. Again, 
a study of the evolution of effective 
product-selling copy will reveal not 
only our present errors in attempting 
to sell ideas, but offers a pattern for 
effective copy to sell this product — 
the American system. 

In the beginning, advertisers, 
whether direct mail or space, used 
standard “reason why” text copy. 
Perhaps the first step away from this 
rather heavy-handed approach was 
taken when they began to put a pic- 
ture of the plant on their letterheads, 
posters, and in their advertisements. 
The idea, of course. was to impress 


the prospect with the size and sta- 
bility of the organization involved. 

A close examination of our cur- 
rent attempts to sell ideas shows that 
we are at about this stage, which 
means we are a good 25 years behind 
the times in our thinking about how 
to sell ideas. 

Successful product advertisers 
very quickly realized that a picture 
of the product should be shown. 
This was done with success. The 
next step was to show a picture of 
the product in use, again a very ef- 
fective advance. Then, in the inter- 
ests of conviction, they began to 
show a picture of the product in use 
by a real person, with his name and 
address appearing in the ad. 


Picture of America 


Obviously, with this successful 
pattern at hand, we do not need to 
wait. We can immediately borrow 
this proven formula. 

The quibbler will ask, “How can 
you picture this product—America?” 
Why not? It is a picture of the or- 
dinary American citizen at work in 
offices, plants, and territories. It is 
a picture of his home life, his hob- 
bies and recreations, his children, 
their education and their hobbies 
and interests. We can show the 
“users” of this “product” in all these 
stages, dramatizing effectively the 
pleasure and profit the ordinary cit- 
izen derives from our system. 

And by picturing real people, we 
can use that convincing clincher 
which product selling has developed. 
It is important to use real people, 
not idealized types, white collar or 
otherwise. And we can use the 
names and addresses of not only the 
users of the product but of the prod- 
uct itself. 

Next, we have learned from bitter 
experience that the sale of a product 
is never permanently made. The sell- 
ing message must be repeated again 
and again. Unfortunately, the very 
companies who understand this best 
and engage in consistent sales 
programs year after year to sell 
prospects and customers on their 
products are the very ones who con- 
sistently operate on a one-shot basis 
when they turn to the sale of ideas. 

Last but by no means least, there 
is the fallacy that this is a job for 
associations alone . . . the N.A.M., 

(continued on page 11) 
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CHARTER MEETING of the new Quincy Sales Execu- (President of the new club), Harold W. Hirth 
tives Club. Shown, from left to right, are: (District Six Director) who presented the 
Al Herr and J. E. Dornoff, both of Milwaukee, charter, W. H. Van Wick (club Treasurer), 
E. E. Bauer (club vice-President), G. V. Leece and William Thomas (Secretary of the club). 
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WASHINGTON LETTER - 


Varshall Plan 


The Marshall Plan is now the center of 

sovernment activity. Projects are largely 
iudged by their effect on the Plan. 
" The general idea is to guarantee western 
wrope sufficient shipments over four 
years of food, fuel, steel, and equipment 
‘or mining, oil refining, agriculture and 
transportation. This may involve some con- 
trol over business, but the Administration 
vill try to do as much as possible through 
jrives for co-operation. 

Warshall planning, entailing as it does 
the continuation of high exports, is almost 
indistinguishable from the various drives 
tokeep prices down. 


EXPORT CONTROLS 

Export controls, which the Administra- 
tion still possesses, will probably be used 
tothe hilt to push existing business into 
the Marshall program. 

However, present intentions are to leave 
order schedules undisturbed as far as pos- 
sible, using tighter controls primarily on 
new orders. New orders are least likely to 
be validated when backlogs for the partic- 
ular product run long into the future. 


\ FARM SALES 

While rising living costs are pricing 
whan families out of the market, farmsales 
are booming. Agriculture officials say that 
difficulties of selling widely-scattered 
farmers have kept many companies out of the 
field. Yet, they note the growth of Nation- 
al advertising in farm papers and over farm 
radios. Since they look for high prices for 
farm goods for several years, they infer 
i} Xre shifting of sales from city to country 
which is part of an inflation. 

First additional money that farmers get 
is ploughed back into the farm itself: 
Hf Dore equipment, rebuilding, painting and 
treening barns, etc. After that, they 
P Start buying labor saving kitchen equip- 


mnt and only then the gadgets commonplace 
in cities, 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

Rural Electrification Administration 
Om@*Ports that farms are becoming electri- 
sntied at the fastest pace in history. The 


leo POWEr Co-ops to which REA lends money see 
Cres 
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to it that farmers install the wall and 
floor outlets that will impel later pur- 
chases of appliances. Sales of the familiar 
appliances follow installation of electri- 
city much faster than before the war. 


MARKET RESEARCH 

Research projects under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 are now getting under 
way. Many are of the kind undertaken for 
years by the Agriculture Department. New 
ones frequently aim at finding ways to pre- 
serve perishables -- so that middlemen can 
afford to hold inventory without danger of 
physical loss. This will provide later 
business for packages, chemical companies 
and refrigeration. 

One project -=- cheaper feed -= will be 
glorified as a means for cutting living 
costs and shipping grain at the same time. 

Of consumer preference studies, first 
will cover use of potatoes at home and in 
restaurants, citrus fruits, and cotton 
textiles. Results will guide later physi- 
cal research. 

Many of the Government economists think 
that farm buying is warding off the reces- 
Sion indicated by lost urban markets. 


BANK CREDIT 

Banking authorities, both Federal Re- 
serve Board and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., are trying to persuade bankers to be 
cagier with their money. Here are some of 
the points: 

1. In appraising loans -- on retail 
inventories, for instance -=- examiners 
should take present valuations with a grain 
of salt. If its loans reflect inflated 
prices too much, the bank should set aside 
a greater part of the return as reserve. 

2. Credit worthiness of wholesale and 
retail outlets must be scanned more care- 
fully. Bankers should watch the invento- 
ries of their borrowers; in doing so they 
Should keep abreast of inventory statis- 
tics in the lines on which they lend. 

3. Branded products are superior col- 
lateral. 

4. Banks may be more liberal in making 
loans that will finance more production. 
This means, of course, that sellers of much 
productive equipment can carry their cus- 
tomers with less danger that they won't be 
able to refinance. 

So far, efforts of the authorities have 
not been successful. In general, banks have 


been looking for customers -=- and finding 
them. However, they promise to tighten up 
when instalment curbs are removed. 

If the drive takes, companies following 
over-liberal credit policies could find 
themselves embarrassed by accumulations of 
receivables hard to cash. 


FAIR TRADE LAWS 

Economic Council is investigating the 
effects of fair-trade laws on prices. Data 
was put together by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and is now being brought up to date. 
The whole work will go to the President, 
possibly for recommendation to Congress. 
The report is supposed to show that even 
during the inflation, price maintenance 
agreements lift prices. 


SMALL BUSINESS 

The Department of Commerce has recently 
issued "Small Business and Regulation of 
Pricing Practices", available for 15¢ at 
the Government Printing Office. 

The pamphlet explains simply the many 
laws, Federal and State, governing resale 
price maintenance, discrimination in 
granting discounts or advertising allow- 
ances, basing point and zone pricing, etc. 

The chapter on price maintenance lists 
the States in which they are allowed, ex- 
plains which products qualify and enumer- 
ates exceptions. The one on discounts tells 
on what costs you can vary discounts. 

The pamphlet is valuable to the sales ex- 
ecutive considering moving into new terri- 
tories or adopting new methods. 


RETAIL TRAINING 

For small retailers, the Department has 
prepared a pocket-size pamphlet, "Sales 
Training Suggestions for Small Stores", 
covering briefly selection of sales help, 
mechanics of selling, merchandise infor- 
mation, etc. To get it write J. L. Kelly, 
Director, Office of Small Business, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Commerce Department statistics on retail 
sales show: 

1. Sales have been leveling off in all 
lines. Lines which months ago were falling 
below 1946 have fallen farther behind; 
those which were far ahead of 1946 show 
smaller increases. 

2. Chain and mail order houses, among 
classes of retailers, are doing best. 

5. Best showings are still in hard 
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goods and worst in apparel; however, th 
cost-of-living increase is expected to cy 
into urban hard goods sales too. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 

Commerce Department's October Survey o 
Current Business shows what is happening ty 
department store sales in the various Fed. 
eral Reserve Districts. In New York, Bosto, 
and Philadelphia they have not advanced as 
fast as sales for the whole country; ip 
Atlanta, Dallas and Richmond, they have 
gone up more rapidly. The article tells 
also what is happening to department stor: 
sales within selected Reserve District 
cities. The text is highly technical. Th 
issue is available at the Government Print- 
ing Office at 25¢. 

Reserve Board figures show that depart- 
ment stores have been clearing out their 
inventories; only in a few lines where 194 
production was low are totals far above last 
year. 


COUNTY DATA 

Using 1940 figures chiefly, the Census 
Bureau has published the "County Data Book, 
Supplement to the Statistical Abstract’, 
available at the Government Printing Office 
at $2.75. Metropolitan county data is pro 
vided, classifying populations, and de 
scribing housing. 

For agricultural counties, whose sales 
potential is going up, there are 194 
figures on numbers of farms, and acres har- 
vested; 1940 figures on the value of prop 
erty and equipment ; 1939 figures on numbers 
of wage earners, on wages and value of the 
product. From the 1939 distribution census 
same year, figures are provided for all 
territories on numbers of stores, salés 
volume, number employed, etc. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Companies whose sales are geared Uy 
candy distribution can get a full descrip 
tion of the 1946 market by writing Commerceg "ew Yc 
for "Confectionery Sales and Distributio, 
1946". Figures show kinds of candy sold, mess of 
which outlets did best, etc. There are val w the 
ious geographic breakdowns. ass 
Priced at 15¢ at Government Printil§ ment = 
Office, Labor Department recently pub 
lished "Developments in Consumers' Cor 
erative Movement in 1946". Trend towat 
integration with farm co-ops, whit 
heightened this year, is touched on. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Those three “Men of Distinction” 
shown on the cover of this month’s 
News are none other than Federa- 
tin Prexy Gene Flack, New York 
Miles Executives Club President 
frank W. Lovejoy, and Robert A. 
Whitney, Federation Executive 
Director. They were caught by our 
sot-so-candid cameraman boarding 
the plane for Elmira, New York, 
where they attended the charter 
meting of the new Elmira Area 
ales Executives Club on Sept. 26. 


Mail-Orders 

Establishment of a thriving mail- 
ader business is one of the most 
reent accomplishments of Head- 
quarters. As reported in the last 
isue of the News, Headquarters is 
working with the Department of 
Commerce in distributing the Gov- 
emment’s new book, Opportunities 
in Selling. The Federation has been 
so successful in promoting this book 
that the Commerce Department 
now believes it will be necessary to 
have a second printing. At present 
me member of the Headquarters 
Staff is working full time filling the 
food of orders which come in with 
wery mail. The Federation is pre- 
pared to handle any size request, 
and has filled orders running from 
‘ingle copies to a shipment of 2,000. 
Single copies sell for 25 cents, while 
the rate for orders of 100 or more is 
$19 a hundred. 

Orders should be addressed to: 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
wes, Gothic Suite, Hotel Shelton, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 
_An unforeseen problem in shift- 
ing Headquarters from St. Louis to 
New York occurred when arrange- 
ments were made for mailing the 
ber issue of the News. In the 
Press of the other business of setting 
up the new Headquarters, it had 
assumed that the only require- 
ment would be to deliver our Ad- 
aph plates to a reliable mail- 
ing house, send the copies of the 
ws to them, and leave the rest in 
their undoubtedly capable hands. 
in y after the plates were de- 
ered to said mailing house, Head- 
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quarters received a frantic tele- 
phone call from the owner of the 
business. He informed us that when 
he started to run the plates through 
his machine he had to take it apart 
to get them out again. Further in- 
vestigation revealed that the type 
of plate on which the mailing list is 
cut is not widely used in New York. 
But permission was received from 
the Addressograph Company to 
check through their records, and 
another reliable mailing company, 
which did have the right model ma- 
chine, was found. Oh, it all worked 
out all right, but we had an interest- 
ing time there for a while! 


N.1.C.B. 

As a result of a unanimous deci- 
sion of the Board of Directors, the 
Federation has joined the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The 
Federation will thus have available 
the resources of the largest private 
library in the field of business statis- 
tics and economics. The Board’s 
complete researeh facilities are also 
now at the service of the Federation. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board was founded in 1916 by 
executives who believed that facts 
were essential to the protection of 
the American system of competitive 
enterprise. With offices in New York, 
the Board is a wholly independent 
non-profit research institution sup- 
ported by the corporations and as- 
sociations which are members. 

The weekly, monthly, and annual 
reports of the Board on business con- 
ditions, personnel policies, and spe- 
cial management problems will be 
digested and condensed for Federa- 
tion members in the News. 


Letters 

In the near future the News will 
carry a letters column. So, if you 
have any suggestions or criticisms, 
pass them along. That's the only way 
we can make this magazine the kind 
of magazine YOU want. Of course, 
if you have something nice to say 
about the News we'd like to hear 
that, too. If you want to argue with 
articles or with the speakers selected 
for the Speech of the Month this is 
the place to do it. The only require- 
ment is that when the letter is set 
in type and printed it should not in 
itself be sufficient to have the News 
barred from the mails. 


DP is coc encenesanees 
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the chambers of commerce, for 
trade associations and _ industrial 
associations and so on. Again, let’s 
take a leaf from our success in prod- 
uct selling. Rich and powerful asso- 
ciations exist in various industries. 
To be specific, the automobile in- 
dustry is a case in point. But this 
industry was far too smart to try to 
sell its products by association ad- 
vertising alone. The job was done 
on a competitive basis by individual 
units in the industry. 

The job of selling ideas will only 
be effectively achieved through in- 
dividual campaigns by individual 
organizations, large and small, sell- 
ing the climate their particular op- 
eration creates for their employees, 
communities and customers. 

If I have talked in terms of adver- 
tising, it is only because it is a 
convenient way of simplifying this 
proposal. The sale of the products of 
American industry has not been 
made solely through advertising nor 
will the sale of ideas be made 
through that medium alone. But the 
principles involved are fundamental 
and applicable to every public rela- 
tions activity regardless of how large 
or how small, or what transmission 
belt is to be used. 

It must be evident to the en- 
lightened leadership of this country 
that we have not yet learned how to 
sell ideas and particularly ideas con- 
cerning our best product — the eco- 
nomic, political, and social climate 
which our citizens generally enjoy. 
It must be apparent, too, that no 
problem needs a faster solution than 
this one. It must be equally obvious 
that no superficial solution will do. 

Therefore, I urge that we accept 

this basic premise: We must make 
our citizens as articulate about our 
system as they are about the prod- 
ucts of that system. And having suc- 
cessfully accomplished that, we can 
be sure our citizens will permit no 
one or no other system to destroy 
the American way any more than 
they would permit anyone to deny 
them the satisfaction of the products 
of American business. 
Make your reservations now for the 
Federation’s annual Convention. New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, June 13 
through 16, 1948. 
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‘Sell America to Americans’ 


No. 1 Theme of Advertising Men 


They get plan of action at ANA convention for unified cam- 
paign to teach people economics starting in grass roots— 
Survey of advertising points to big 1948 budgets and sales. 


"Feed Europe or war is inevitable," 


Advertising and advertising men 
can now do their part in a unified 
campaign to help sell America to 
Americans. After 18 months of joint 
effort by the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, defi- 
nite guide posts were set up for the 
first stages of the campaign at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., October 8. This cli- 
maxed a three-day A.N.A. conven- 
tion which had studied many tech- 
niques of product advertising and had 
elected new officers for 1948 includ- 
ing R. B. Brown, Bristol-Myers Co. 
as chairman succeeding T. H. Young, 
United States Rubber Co. 

How to use advertising and other 
tools to sell an idea to everybody in 
the United States was the high point 
of the convention. The idea: When 
you understand the American eco- 
nomic system you'll know it’s the 
best in the world. Then you'll be- 
lieve in it and defend it for your own 
good, despite the attacks of foreign 
ideologists. 

Several hundred leading advertis- 
ing men of the Nation heard H. M. 
Shackelford, vice- president, of Johns- 
Manville Corp. and chairman of the 
ANA-4A’s joint committee, outline 
the sharp need for such a campaign 
and the steps to be taken right now 
by advertising men who can stimulate 
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S.C. Johnson, Inc., 


vice-chairman; 
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48: ANA's officials (I-r), Albert Brown, Best Foods, treas.; 
¢ R. B. Brown, 
sstman Kodak, vice-chairman; Paul B. West, pres., 


says L. H. Brown. 


their companies to action. 

They heard how certain companies 
are making employe opinion polls— 
one of the initial steps of a campaign. 
They heard Fred Bowes of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. tell how his company 
did it and used local advertising to 
sell free enterprise—and the company 
—to Stamford, Conn. Miss Jean 
Gordon of General Foods Corp. told 
of plant “open house” gatherings and 
their apparent effect. ANA will soon 
distribute her detailed report on 


“how to do it.” Don Patterson, di- 
rector, national advertising depart- 
ment, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 


outlined methods of organizing whole 
communities to “sell America” with 
local newspaper advertising as a vital 
tool. Other speakers treated other 
angles. 

‘They saw a sound-slide film which 
they can take home and use on their 
own top managements and on com- 
munity groups to get company and 
community action. They saw a dis- 
play of advertising layouts and copy 
that can be used locally or nationally 
by any company or organization. 
This was the initial offering of The 
Advertising Council and was the 
work of various “task force’ adver- 
tising agencies: B.B.D.&O., Mce- 
Cann-Erickson, Young & Rubicam, 
Inc. and J. Walter Thompson Co. 


; W. N. Connolly, 
W. B. Potter, 
Association of National Advertisers. 


Bristol-Myers, chairman; 


The display was presented by Fred- 
eric R. Gamble, president of + A’s 
after Charles G. Mortimer, General 
Foods vice-president and chairman of 
the Council had spoken. Each of the 
several hundred men present got a 
package of material containing the 
philosophy behind the joint commit- 
tee’s thinking and laying down clear 
courses of action in several directions 
for any company to take . . . when 
these men sell their companies on it. 

Finally, Lewis H. Brown, chair- 
man of Johns-Manville, speaking for 
top management said: ““Now you are 
getting down to earth. For the first 
time America has a brass tacks pro- 
gram for doing this job. If every 
company and association takes part, 
it will be a dynamic force for the 
good of the country, unbelievable in 
its power.” He said his stockholders 
have already authorized a 10% addi- 
tion to J-M’s advertising budget to 
do that company’s part. And he will 
work among other top management 
men to sell them on doing theirs. 

The conventioneers went home 
with a bundle of material labelled: 
“Action Now!” to help them work 
out campaign activities at the local 
level. The Advertising Council will 
produce more copy and layouts for 
effective advertisements anyone can 
employ. Newspapers will be offered 
a cartoon strip by Ham _ Fisher 
(famed for his “Joe Palooka’’) 
through Editor & Publisher. It is to 
teach basic facts about American 
economics using a new Fisher char- 
acter who obviously is Uncle Sam. 

Don Belding has taken a leave of 
absence from the chairmanship of his 
advertising agency, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, to general manage the whole 
operation. 

Among the exhibits at the con- 
vention was W illys- Overland’s strik- 
ing ‘“Econorama ”__four colorful, ac- 
tion, mechanical contrivances used by 
that company to teach business facts 
of life under free enterprise to shop 
workers and others. They are tools 
for use in the campaign—for those 
who can borrow them or who want 
to spend the money to build their 
own. And among the 30 motion and 
slide-sound films used by many com- 
panies for many purposes and shown 
at the convention were a number 
aimed at the man who doubts the 
soundness of the American economic 
system. 
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Si cile 


KNOW - HOW,—WHO, 
—WHEN,—WHERE,—WHY ? 
... that helps sell goods 


Countless requests for helpful in 
formation come to Haire Readers’ Servic 
each day—by mail, phone, personal call. 

This service is known, used and appre- 
ciated as the short cut to fact finding in 
the merchandising world. 

Here unique fact sources are at your 
finger-tips—Publication files dating back 
to 1866! The priceless Haire merchandis- 
ing library! The news-gathering, news 
analyzing services of Haire editorial 
staffs! 

It’s another reason why you tap a rich 
lode of SELL-ective reader interest when 
you advertise your product in the special- 
ized Haire publication that covers your 
field. Send for fact folder on your market. 


MORE effective because 
they’re MORE SEtt-ective 


§ Children’s Re view 


¢ 
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WOTION-A NOVELTY 


‘N EYtLELY’ 


MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1170 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Chicago «¢ Detroit °* Sc. Louis 
LosAngeles « Atlanta * London 
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How To Sell Your Salesmen 
On National Advertisements 


If you are sales manager of a national advertiser and your salesmen 
all over the country say: “Nobody in my territory reads our national 
ads! Why do we waste all that money?" what do you do? 


This is what Pabst Brewing Co. does to sell its salesmen on national 
advertising—as told by E. L. Morris, vice-president, at the October 
convention of the Association of National Advertisers: 


Pabst is going to have a regional sales meeting. It picks out a sales- 
man who is well known and respected by the others. Unknown to him, 
it sends an outside researcher and a photographer into that sales- 
man's own home town. They interview 20 or 25 of that man's own 
immediate neighbors. They ask what magazines the neighbor reads. 
They ask what brand of towels—or any other nationally-advertised 
item—the neighbor thinks is best, whether he owns any or not and a 
few other questions. The cameraman photographs the interview on 
the neighbor's front step. 


Usually about 22 out of the 25 read magazines regularly. Usually 


about 18 or 20 of the 25 name as best a product that's heavily adver- 
tised in magazines. 


Then comes the regional sales meeting. The salesman is called to 
the platform beside the district sales manager. A lantern throws up a 
hand-drawn map of the salesman’s home block—his house marked in 
red and others in black, with family names. Then come photographs 
of interviews with one neighbor after another. The surprised salesman 
says he knows each one—or at least who they are. After each picture 
there appears the sheet the researcher used on that call—with all the 
answers and signed by the neighbor. 


The salesman is usually laughingly flabbergasted—and convinced 
that people in his territory really do read national advertising. So are 


the others. The job is done. 


With the plans and tools at hand 
or available, advertising men were 
urged to plunge into the big business 
of selling America to Americans. 

Of course, there were other im- 
portant subjects to highlight this 38th 
annual ANA convention. The con- 
vention obviously was struck by the 
fact that a banker—A. C. Beane, 
general partner in the investment 
house, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane—said: “I shudder to 
think what the reaction of Wall 
Street statisticians would be to a 
company capitalizing its advertising 
expense, but I believe it can be dem- 
onstrated that investors, investment 
bankers and other buyers and sellers 
of company assets do consider good- 
will and brand preference, built up 
through advertising, just as much of 
a physical asset as they do the physi- 
cal plant.” He cited Coca-Cola, sell- 
ing at $178 per share when net tan- 
gible assets are only about $13 per 
common share, and other companies. 

He urged not only product but 
public relations advertising as a 
sound investment that is recognized 
as such by soundest bankers. He 


thinks setting aside capital reserve 
now to maintain advertising and sales 
pressure if business slackens makes 
such good sense that business should 
try—and with some chance of success 
—to get the Treasury to permit it in 
moderation without much increase in 
corporate tax. 

An ANA survey report, completed 
October 3, showed that over 80% 
of 102 important American businesses 
expect sales volume in 1948 to ex 
ceed or at least equal that of 194/. 
Forty seven expect to spend more for 
advertising in 1948 than this year 
42 about the same, nine less, three 
didn’t answer. 

After W. B. Potter of Eastman 
Kodak Co. proposed it, the conver 
tion authorized ANA to make 4 
study, through a college or a research 
organization, of the manner in which 
most companies determine the size O! 
their advertising appropriations. A 
report on this may be ready in a year 

To sell top management on adver- 
tising budgets, Robert J. Keith, Pills 
bury Mills Inc., director of adver 
tising, urged planned budget confer 
ences with five tested themes: Adver 
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“SHALL WE PUT $6,000,000 INTO A NEW PLANT? 


Fo cia 


, 


\ certain manufacturer, following the war, saw his sales leaping ahead 
month after month, far beyond production. In spite of all that could be 
done at the factory, demand for the product exceeded supply. Another 
plant unit would cost $6,000,000. 

Somebody had to decide whether to spend this money or not. 

The president discussed this with the treasurer and the treasurer with 
the sales manager. 

National Analysts were asked to get the facts. 

\ technique was devised and plans adopted for an extensive investiga- 
tion among users of this product. Statistical data were analyzed and the 
national situation was covered by qualified men and women across the 


country trained to make investigations. 


\s a result of this investigation and resulting study, the manufacturer 
was told not only what his market was, but what sales he could normally 
expect over the next five years. 


The new factory was built. 


Your problem may be entirely different. Don’t let that fact deter you 


from asking us how to get the facts for your business. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
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tising develops valuable consumer 
franchises; it’s a competitive neces- 
sity; it has sound concepts; its budget 
is an integral part of profit and loss 
statements; and, finally, the officer 
presenting the budget should be sure 
he is going to need what he asks and 
then show firmness to get it. 

The future business outlook was 
trequently mentioned but got no ma- 
jor prophetic treatment except in the 
statistics of the ANA survey report. 
The general tenor was: We can have 
good business during the hazardous 
next two years and we probably will 
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have it if the world economic condi- 
tion gets no worse. If it improves, 
this nation can take a long look for- 
ward to continued growth. Today’s 
condition, however, is so much better 
than wartime prophets said it would 
be, why not proceed with wary con- 
fidence? 

Fortune's slide-film presentation of 
a survey showed the Nation to be 
right now in the employment and 
national income stage it was sup- 
posed to attain in 1960. 

Chairman Brown of Johns-Man- 
ville, after an intensive, personal look 


in the 
ROCKFORD 
Warket 


Just off the press...the second 
annual survey of “How Rock- 
ford Consumers Buy” is a 
study of buying habits, brand 
preference, ownership, and 
dealer distribution in numer- 
ous Classifications. Get the 
facts on the market that has 
consistently led all Illinois 
Cities in percentage gains 


on retail sales and services. 


111,000 rorvtarion © 377,854 eri enone zone 


AT THE TOP 


IN ILLINOIS 


sROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR ... ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


at Europe tor the Government lay 
Summer gripped the convention fo; 
an hour with a word picture of the 
exhaustion there and prophesied “jp. 
evitable war’ with Russia unle« 
Western Europe is fed so that it cap 
produce—especially coal—and regain 
hope and the spirit to work . . . Jos 
in Germany, nearly lost in France 
and Italy and weak in England .,. 
and thus stop the western march of 
Communism. As for this country, he 
feels we will have “some slackening,” 

The new officers and directors 
elected at the convention with Chair. 
man R. B. Brown are: Vice-chairman 
of the board, W. B. Potter, Eastman 
Kodak; directors, J. Ward Maurer 
Wildroot Co.; Wesley I. Nonn 
Standard Oil of New Jersey; C. W. 
Ruth, Republic Steel Corp.; Henn 
Gorski, P. Ballantine & Sons, Rob- 
ert Dowling, Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


Teeth for "See Our 
Nearest Dealer.” 


A new group plans to 
give a feeble sales ap- 
peal some vitality. 


Action finally has been taken to 
put some teeth into that toothless 
advertising phrase: ‘See our nearest 
dealer.’ On the fringe of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers con- 
vention in Atlantic City early in Oc- 
tober, Marshall Adams, advertising 
manager, Mullins Mfg. Corp. an- 
nounced the incorporation of “Dis 
tribution Council of National Adver- 
tisers, Inc.” 

Because “See our nearest dealer in 
your community” has always been 
so sterile, the new idea is to make 4 
deal whereby Western Union or some 
other widespread service will answer 
any consumer’s telephone call and 
supply the name and location otf the 
dealer nearest the caller. This serv- 
ice should cover about 5,000 com- 
munities, 2+ hours a day. 

Mr. Adams said the new Council 
will become self-supporting as s00n 
as it has 25 members. A basic charge 
of $200 to each member for the 
5,000-town service and a_ service 
charge of a few cents per answered 
call would then go into effect. 

To sound out the market for this 


kind of new service, ANA months | 


ago sent a letter to national adver 
tisers. About 150 showed interest 
their replies. Thus encouraged—and 
with the blessing of ANA, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, and some 
other organizations—leaders 1n the 
movement incorporated the distribu: 
tion council. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number: 


ADVERTISING 


160—National Brands Now Get Full 
Recognition in Kroger Chain. (Price 5c) 
159—Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? 
Tests Say “Yes”. (Price 5c) 

138—How to Increase Sales Through 
Better Media Selection, by Arthur Hurd. 
Price 25c) 

133—Shall We Display and Advertise 
Price? Public Says “Yes”! (Price 5c) 
12i—The $8,000,000,000 Textile Indus- 
try: Is It Ripe for Brand Name Promo- 
tion? A portfolio of a 19-article series 
by James C. Cumming. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 
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Lost That Order. (Price 
158—Primer on Prize Contests by Frank 
Waggoner. (Price 5c) 

155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 

154—Ideas for Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
f 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 

153—A Heart-to-Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis- 
ing, by E. A. Gebhardt. (Price 5c) 

149—Salesmanship as a Profession, bv 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 

145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp 
Price 10c) 


Solving 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 
132—How General Foods Gives Man- 
agement Training to Top Executives, by 
Austin §. Igleheart. (Price 5c) 
131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c) 

130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. MeMurrv. ( Price 5c) 
129—How to Solve Salesmen’s 
Cost Problems, by R. E. 
Price 10c 

126—What Makes a Star 
Tick ? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 
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— Use a Patterned Interview in 
irng Men, by Robert N. MeMurrv. 
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156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in three population groups. (Price 25c) 

152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 

142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) 
10c) 

125—New York Buying Groups In- 
crease Department Store Memberships in 
1946. (Includes tabulation of New York 
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151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. Gallager. (Three 
(Price 50c) 

137—What’s Behind Today’s ‘Trend 
Toward Decentralization, by John Allen 
Murphy. (Price 10c) 

118—New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales, by 
Burton Bigelow (Price 10c) 
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Local Employment 
Outlook Favorable 


Find Conditions Better Than Anywhere In 
Northeastern Massachusetts — 32,000 at 
Work Here, 1500 Above Level of A Year Ago 


a figure 1,500 above the level of a 
year ago and slightly above that 
of June. 


‘With employment’ in this na- 
tionally important worsted textile 
center being maintained at record- 


high levels, the labor market out- 
look in early August wes the 
most favorable of an » in 


volume of employment is largely 
attributable to the strength which 
the area-dominating worsted mills 
have been and are displaying. 
Trade sr* 


“The continuance of this high 


~ antimistic con- 
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in Lawrence, Mass. 


The WHOLE Greater Lawrence picture is FAVORABLE. 


America’s woolen worsted textile capital is booked solid 


well ahead with orders to fill Spring needs. Good wages go 


to an ever-increasing number of workers. Over 1900 retail 


stores keep buying local. 


Talk to the 128,619 folks in this market through their daily 
newspapers—the Morning Eagle and Evening Tribune— 
only dailies published in Greater Lawrence. ABC over 36,000. 
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LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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How Sound an Investment Is 


Trade Association Advertising ? 


BY WALTER MITCHELL, JR. - 


Business Research Consultant 


This analysis of types of industry problems that have in- 
spired some of the best group advertising suggests that 
such campaigns can often attain objectives which no 
one firm, acting alone, could ever hope to accomplish. 


When a trade association adver- 
tises the products of its industry, is 
the campaign a bargain from the 
sales manager’s point of view? Will 
the same money get better results in 
a trade association campaign or spent 
directly? 

Such campaigns are currently 
under discussion in several industries 
and will be brought up for decision 
at association conventions during the 
coming months. 

The job of deciding whether o1 
not these industry-wide expenditures 
are good value will probably fall on 
the executive in charge of sales, for 
it certainly would be a tough assign- 
ment to ask of the advertising man- 
ager. Should the advertising man- 
ager be expected to consider impar- 
tially and without wincing the idea 
of snipping off a portion of his own 
sensitive budget for someone else to 
administer ? 

In simplest terms, the answer to 
all these questions is that you want 
the greatest amount of consumer ac- 
ceptance or consumer demand _ that 
you can get per dollar expended. A 
second simple answer is that joint 
product promotion has seldom been a 
substitute for individual brand pro- 
motion, but has often proved a very 
valuable supplement. 

Obviously, industry-wide promo- 
tion must be a good value under cer- 
tain circumstances or there would not 
be so many industries spending sub- 
stantial amounts of money on this 
tvpe of advertising and promotion. 
Quite as obviously, it is not always 
a good buy, or many more industries 
would be utilizing this method of 
developing consumer acceptance. 

At this point, you may well ask: 
“Do I need to read further? Are 
there certain broad classes of prod- 
ucts for which a general promotion 


* That part of your income which is left 
ver after buying the necessities of life 
for vour family, and necessities or more 
for the Army, Navy, and sundry Govern- 
ment bureaus—in other 
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words, taxes. 


effort is obviously unsuitable or un- 
successful ?” 

Probably there are, but examina- 
tion of the record has not yet enabled 
me to arrive at this negative specifi- 
cation. However, a review of the 
experience of 23 well known indus- 
tries does throw some light on the 
positive side. 

Four general reasons have appar- 
ently led industries to advertise on 
a cooperative basis, and in almost all 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 


CONTINUITY: Successful cooperative campaigns are not impromptu . - 
are based on sufficient evidence and study to warrant a long-term commitment: 


cases two or more of these reasons 
have been present: 

1. Competing with some other 
and usually newly developed—prod- 
uct or service which will fill the same 
need. 

2. Competing with some other 
product or service for the consumer's 
“disposable dollar.”* 

3. Combatting public _ prejudice 
against the product or the industry, 

4+. Combatting consumer _ inertia 
about expenditures which do not 
yield immediate or direct satisfaction. 

Two other points stand out, but 
are either negative or accessory in 
character. The first is that the prod- 
ucts of the majority of these 23 in- 
dustries are in some degree standard- 
ized. Although competing manufac: 
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SUNDAY PUNCH 


There's a rich “purse” to be won in the FIRST 3) This vast market is reached by three powerful news- 
markets of the country—markets that account for papers, The New York Sunday News, The Chicago 
an important percentage of the total U. S. retail Sunday Tribune, The Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer, 
sales. To reach this “purse,” concentrated effort is | with a combined circulation of over 7,400,000. 


needed. This is where “A Sunday Punch” comes in FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP offers you both magazine 
~and “Pays Off.” and picture-roto section combinations—giving you 
a choice of either (1) the Magazine Picture-Roto 
Combination or (2) the All Picture-Roto Group. 
Kither combination through outstanding picture 
and editorial content assures highest reader traffic. 


FIRST 3 offers you the necessary Sunday Punch, 
covering the Great Industrial North and East at an 
average of 48% in 379 counties. In 1600 cities and 
towns, the coverage is over 46%. And in the metro- 
politan areas of the FIRST 3 cities of New York. Win the rich FIRST 3 Markets “purse” by concen- 


Chicago and Philadelphia, the average coverage is trating your advertising effort in the Group with 


3 out of every 4 families or 75%. the Sunday Punch. 
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turers of bricks, cement, lumber, 
soap, etc., can conjure up distinctive 
characteristics as a basis for special 
brand appeal, the output of all rep- 
utable producers meets certain mini- 
mum standards. 

The second point is that the ma- 
jority of products which have been 
promoted on an industry-wide basis 
apparently were sold extensively or 
entirely to the consuming public. 
(The obvious exceptions are brick, 
cement, and machine tools, in which 
the promotion was directed toward 
fabricators or contractors. ) 

Neither of these two points could 
be classed as a cause for launching 
industry-wide promotion, but merely 
as a circumstance which appears to 
make it easier. 

For your convenience, here is my 
working chart, on which these points 
were tallied. It may be handy as a 
basis for your thinking, but should 
be used with caution and awareness 
of its limitations. In the first place, 
these are 23 industries picked more or 
less at random and are by no means 
the only ones which have carried out 


successful product promotion cam- 
paigns. Second, the tally marks re- 
cord my impressions and _ opinions 


based on the material I have been 
able to gather, and anyone is at lib- 
erty to differ with them. 


History of Previous Efforts— 
Industry advertising and promotion 
campaigns had quite a vogue in the 
booming ’20s but practically disap- 
peared during the depression of the 
early ’30s. In the immediate pre-war 
years this type of campaign revived 
and grew, but during the war it 
disappeared again, or was shifted to 
the function of some pardonable 
boasting by industry about war pro- 
duction achievements. In_ recent 
months, a number of product cam- 


paigns have been revived or newly 
launched, and a number of others 


consideration. Some of the 
of previous efforts may be 
useful to members of those industries 
where the subject is currently alive. 


are under 
history 


Competition Between Prod- 
ucts—[ ven the most aggressive com- 
petitors within a single industry have 
common problems. In a _ narrow 
sense, it is their industry against the 
world. Competition with other prod- 
ucts or industries may be fully as 
important to sales as competition with 
other producers of the same items. 
Where it is a question of basic design 
or material—plastics metal 
versus plywood, rivets versus weld- 


versus 


ing, coal versus oil, margarine versus 
butter—the respective industries are 


the obvious competitors. 
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Industries 


Airlines ... 
Anthracite 
Brick 
Candy .. 


Cement . 


Coal (bituminous) 
Coffee Me 
Cotton textiles 
Electric Power . 


Fasteners (bolts, 

nuts & rivets) 
Hats, men's 
House dresses 
Jewelry 


Lumber 
Machine tools 
Margarine 
Meat 

Paint 


Plywood 

Railroad transportation 
Screw machine products 
Soap 

for (made in’ USA) 


Characteristics of Selected Products 
Promoted by Trade Association Campaigns 
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WHY 23 INDUSTRIES USE JOINT ADVERTISING: 


It's to overcome one or more of five 


sales hurdles best challenged by cooperative advertising approach to three types of buyers. 


An improvement of consumer ac- 
ceptance for the product means an 
improvement in the prospect of every 
individual manufacturer at a cost that 
is fair. 

Despite the wide-spread opinion 
among advertising experts that it is 
easier to accelerate an upward sales 
trend than to retard a downward one, 
joint product promotion campaigns 
have generally been developed and 
financed as a means of retarding or 
reversing a down-trend. 

Perhaps this is an inevitable result 
of the American tradition of rugged 
individualism. Early pioneer settlers 
of America farmed their own farms 
and insisted on a minimum of com- 
munity interference as long as times 
were peaceful. They gathered in the 
village block-house only to repel In- 
dian attacks. 

For example, there was no joint 
effort by the railroads to advertise 
their virtues as carriers of passenger 
and freight trafic until buses, trucks, 
private cars and airplanes progressive- 
ly snatched profitable business. ‘The 


bolt, nut and rivet industry's cam 
paign was started after welding and 
new kinds of adhesives began to make 
inroads into the market. 

Only in a few instances, such @ 
the cement, plywood and coffee it 
dustries can it be said that the can 
paigns were designed to enlarge the 
markets and not to counteract adverst 
trends. 

Although it might be argued the 
an entirely new product, such as elec 
tric shavers, would have achieved 
wider and quicker public acceptanct 
if promoted on an industry-wide bass 
in competition with blade razors 
there are obvious hunian and mechat 
ical reasons why this did not happe? 
When any new product is launched 
by an aggressive, imaginative indivie- 
ual or corporation in the hope ‘ 
preémpt the field, that individual © 
corporation looks on competitors pri 
marily as upstarts and patent i 
fringers. By the time competition has 
stabilized in such a new industry 4 
a trade association has taken form, 
public acceptance has been won 
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JAMES BISHOP 
AMERICAN HOME 


THE FIRST... 


five 

yer American Home Foods Inc., one of the largest 

a food manufacturers in the United States, 

po is among the first of many manufacturers and 
wa distributors to take advantage of the detailed 

h a planning of the San Francisco Examiner’s 

ds sales control. 

rhe 

rs Ask Hearst Advertising Service for a presenta- 
that tion of ““SALES OPERATING IN THE 

si NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MARKET.” See for 
anc yourself how this unique, first-of-its-kind 

a study can assist in realizing maximum exploita- 
han tion of the San Francisco and northern 

che ; California market. 

_ 

al or § 

ae THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
be REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 


; and HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE FOR OVER 60 YEARS—NEWSPAPER NUMBER ONE 


IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
NOVEMBER 1, 1947 - 


such an extent that joint product pro- 
motion would probably be of little 
advantage. At least, this has been 
the history in the radio, refrigerator, 
and washing-machine industries. 

On the other hand, political or 
accidental events may bring even a 
growing industry into a_ situation 
which brooks no leisurely finger-tip 
meditation. The airlines and_air- 
plane producers, confronted with a 
post-war slump. of congressional 
friendship and military purchases, 
had reason to think in terms of gen- 
eral industry defense. Add on top of 
that an unfortunate series of acci- 


dents which temporarily knocked the 
Finnegan out of passenger volume, 
while the railroads made smug cracks 
about their “all-weather operation.” 
Obviously, the airlines had to begin 
immediately to defend themselves by 
a joint effort. 

The automobile industry was con- 
fronted some years ago by a glut of 
used cars which was seriously im- 
peding the sale of new ones. The 
manufacturers, through their associa- 
tion, financed an intensive nation- 
wide campaign which moved the used 
cars off the dealers’ hands in short 
order. 


‘ECONOMICS” 
FOR PRESIDENTS 
DUN’S REVIEW 
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Competition for the "Dispos. 
able Dollar" —as the war period of 
scarcity recedes further into the back. 
ground, the American consumer finds 
himself in the more familiar atmos. 
phere of deciding what luxuries he 
would prefer to have for the dollars 
he can spare. 

The jewelry industry, for example, 
must now compete with the automo- 
bile, radio, and a dozen other lines 
for this portion of the consumer’s jn. 
come. After years of failure to keep 
pace with the growth of competing 
industries, the jewelry industry’s sey- 
eral segments united a few years ago 
to accept this challenge, and are con- 
tinuing a vigorous promotion cam- 
paign. 

The candy industry probably owes 
a vote of thanks to that cigarette 
advertiser who was some years ago so 
discourteous as to advertise: “Reach 
for a Smoke instead of Sweet.” 
Leaders of the industry had long ar- 
gued that candy competed in some 
degree with soft drinks, tobacco, and 
alcoholic beverages. The candy indus- 
try united in a counter attack, calling 
attention to the quick energy and 
food value of candy and its wide 
use by athletes, Army, and sportsmen. 
After running its campaign for a 
period, the National Contectioners 
Association checked through an im- 
partial research agency and_ found 
that the readership of its industry 
advertising rated substantially above 
average. 

A number of campaigns designed 
to reach the disposable income of the 
consumer have been the result of 
successful cooperation between two 
or more related and supplementary) 
industries, not merely the producers 
in a single industry; for example, 
the cooperative effort for better home 
furnishing, now at the planning stage, 
being undertaken by the Home Fur 
nishing Style Council—sponsored by 
the manufacturers associations in the 
carpet, upholstery fabric, wallpaper, 
and paint industries, plus some uphol- 
stered furniture producers. 

Another example of this type 
promotion is the Better Light-Better 
Sight campaign financed jointly by 
the producers of electric bulbs, light: 
ing fixtures, and electric power. Dis 

regarding for a moment their efforts 
in the industrial field, they have 
joined in the job of making the indi- 
vidual consumer want good lighting 
in his home—more than he wants 
some other appliance, amusement, 
service. 

Adverse Public Prejudice — 
When somebody light-heartedly o% 
inadvertently started the rumor that 
men grow bald because they wea! 
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hats, he did the men’s hat industry 
4 substantial and apparently unde- 
served damage. A few years ago, 
hatmakers found that the younger 
generation preferred to use the rumot 
yA an excuse to spend the price of the 
hat on something more to their liking. 
The industry as a whole undertook 
to combat the prejudice and compete 
for the public’s spare dollars through 
a campaign which has now been 
running some years with apparent 
satisfaction to the industry. 

The National Association of 
House Dress Manufacturers set out 
in the 1930’s to combat the stigma 
of cheapness attached to house dresses 
and succeeded in developing a_posi- 
tive public attitude toward inexpen- 
sive cotton dresses. Producers were 
persuaded to improve the appearance 
of the common house dress. The in- 
dustry tapped a new market of con- 
sumers in a higher income bracket. 

The meat-packing industry, 
through the American Meat Insti- 
tute, has taken the positive approach 
of telling the public the value of meat 
in the diet, and has made sure that 
these positive facts are such as to 
counteract some of the false notions 
launched from time to time by medi- 
cal faddists. 

In toys, America once suffered 
from an inferiority complex: ‘“For- 
eigners had a knack for such things.” 
The specific point that had to be put 
across was that American toys offered 
more real value and service than 
cheaper foreign products. 


Consumer Inertia— Consumer 
inertia might be more kindly de- 
scribed as preoccupation with those 
things which force themselves upon 
the consumer’s attention. It would 
seem that if any evil comes upon the 
consumer with enough stealth and 
indirection, he will not give that evil 
the notice it deserves. Depreciation 
of the unpainted house comes slowly 
and almost invisibly, but the clamor 
ot the family for a new and better 
phonograph is something which father 
cannot dodge. 

For some years the paint and var- 
nish industry has’tried to combat this 
difficulty. Their joint product pro- 
motion campaign has undoubtedly 
yielded benefits to the public as well 
as to the industry. The members of 
the association generally feel that 
more is accomplished than would be 
possible by spending the same funds 
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o “Tough Going, but the Margarine 
et Makes Headway,” June 15, 1947, 
SALES MANAGEMENT; “Margarine Swims 
with Nutrition Tide to Convert Tasters 


to Users,” March 1, 1944, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. 
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entirely on private brand, advertising. 
For one thing, the industry’s general 
promotion material is acceptable in 
schools and clubs to a far wider de- 
gree than private brand advertising. 
(This point applies to many an in- 
dustry’s promotion campaign. ) 
Another campaign, to combat con- 
sumer inertia is being waged by the 
margarine manufacturers.* It is their 
conviction that the public does not 
realize the full import of discrimina- 
tory taxes placed on margarine by 
Federal and state legislation spon- 
sored by the dairy industry. ‘The 
margarine producers claim that, with 
present techniques of vitamin forti- 
fication, their product is inferior to 
butter only in price. At earlier stages 


~ WE'RE JUST 


there was ground for the dairy in- 
dustry’s contention that margarine 
was inferior in flavor, texture, and 
food value; thus, margarine was 
taxed far more heavily if sold with 
coloring than if sold white. Origin- 
ally, this was a means of preventing 
the consumer from being cheated, but 
margarine producers argue that it is 
now solely a means of causing incon- 
venience to the consumer. They are 
now vigorously telling their story to 
the public in an effort to compete 
with butter, to combat public preju- 
dice, and to arouse public indignation 
at the unusual discrimination. 

The soap industry’s cleanliness 
campaign and the electrical industry’s 
campaign for better lighting could 


WAITING 
TO BE wae 
EQUIPPED... 


These past four years have been tough on hospitals, too. It has been a period of 
unprecedented work, worry and tension that recorded a 40 per cent increase in 
hospital admissions, reaching an all-time high of 16,257,402 persons in 1945. 

The health of these folks, many of them vital home-front workers, was maintained 
despite personnel and equipment shortages. Hospitals worked with minimum 
essentials rather than normal requirements. Now much of their “made-do” equip- 
ment is completely worn out; other equipment is obsolete because of war-won 


advances in surgical and medical care. 


Besides the obvious and urgent need for replacements, vast amounts of new equip- 
ment must be bought in the $2,000,000,000 hospital construction and expansion 
program now under way. Of this sum, an estimated $660,000,000 will be spent 
on equipment of all kinds and $1,340,000,000 on construction. 


You can reach this ready market for more than 5,000 products most effectively by 
advertising in HOSPITALS, the Journal of the American Hospital Association, 
because the key men of hospital buying (Administrators and Purchasing Agents) 
place their greatest reliance in its editorial leadership and guidance coupled with 
the highest over-all United States A. B. C. coverage. 


HOSPITALS 


THE JOURNAL 


of the 
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AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. Division St. 


Chicago 10, Ill. 


WHltehall 4350 


*An outhoritotive onalysis of the soles possibilities for your product in the Hospital Market mede on yeur reques?, 
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‘Hotel New Yorker 


al Yow service 


Ready to serve you with 


every comfort available are 
our Hotel New Yorker chambermaids. 
Whether it’s the mere routine 

of keeping your room fresh, clean 
and thoroughly equipped, or 
providing you with some y 
special comfort, our maids—tlike 

our whole staff of 1700—take 

pleasure in making you at home 

at the New Yorker. 


Now Starring 


inthe TERRACE ROOM 
SAMMY KAYE 


and his Orchestra 


t in Manhattan, 2500 Rooms - Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 
th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1. New York 
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likewise be classed as campaigns part- 
ly designed to counteract consumer 
inertia. The slow damage which poor 
lighting inflicts upon eyesight needs 
to be called to the attention of the 
average person—a man can ruin his 
eyes only once in a lifetime, and sel- 
dom can remember what happened 
to him in a previous incarnation. In 
ordinary times, cleanliness is so cus- 
tomary and so well enforced by social 
pressure that we easily tend to forget 
the close connection between dirt, in- 
sects, skin infections, and contagious 
diseases. 

An unusual effort to combat public 
inertia was the program of the ma- 
chine tool builders. Their association 
spent two years dissecting the atti- 
tudes of their customers and of the 
general public in order to discover 
how best to combat popular public 
antipathy to “the machine,” and to 
loosen capital for machine invest- 
ment. Out of the findings of this 
survey, the association built an edu- 
cational program which was climaxed 
by a mammoth exhibition of machine 
tools held in Cleveland in 1935. 
While it does not follow that the en- 
suing 25% increase of sales would 
be duplicated under different eco- 
nomic conditions, it was regarded at 
that time as justifying the campaign. 


Planning and Financing Joint 
Product Promotion—As a rule, 
successful cooperative campaigns have 
not been impromptu. The way has 
been prepared by detailed market re- 
search, and careful study of the prob- 
lem. A number of trade association 
executives caution industries against 
initiating such campaigns unless they 
are sure of from three to five years 
of continuity. The campaign should 
be based on sufficient study and evi- 
dence to warrant a long-term com- 
mitment of this sort by a substantial 
proportion of the membership. 

No uniform practice appears to 
prevail for the collection of the funds 
necessary for joint product promo- 
tion. In some associations, the cost is 
appropriated as part of the associa- 
tion’s budget and assessed against the 
members as part of their dues, usually 
in proportion to sales volume. Other 
programs have been successfully car- 
ried forward for a number of years 
on a voluntary contribution basis; 
tor example, the work of the Jewelry 
Industry Council, which draws con- 
tributions from watchmakers, dia- 
mond producers, silverware manufac- 
turers, and various other suppliers of 
goods sold in retail jewelry stores, 
as well as contributions from the 
wholesalers and retailers themselves. 
All are asked to give 1/10 of 1% of 
sales. 


Perhaps the most unusual finane. 
ing is that of the coffee campaign, 
where the cost is carried by the 
coffee-raising countries. 


Results and By-Products of 
Joint Promotion Campaigns — 
Even those associations with well 
established and satisfactory product 
promotion programs agree that it js 
almost impossible to measure the re. 
sults or compare the effectiveness of 
individual versus joint promotional 
effort. 

There may be advantages in a care. 
ful co-ordination of the general prod- 
uct promotion campaign with the in- 
dividual advertising programs of the 
members. This has been done to an 
outstanding degree by the railroads 
and the paint manufacturers. Copy 
themes, slogans, and trade-marks spill 
over from the association campaign 
into the members’ advertisements. 

And the consumer good-will en- 
gendered by such advertising spills 
over, too. This was well expressed 
by one young wife, typical of the 
college-educated women who are in- 
fluential in their communities: “Ads 
like this give me a good feeling— 
maybe industry is trying to give me 
what I need instead of just competing 
for my dollar. When I see an ad of 
this sort, I almost always read it to 
see what the industry wants to tell— 
what’s important enough to draw 
them all together.” 

It is also pointed out by some asso- 
ciations that an industry promotion 
campaign couched in terms of the 
public interest may have the valuable 
by-product of deferring or minimiz- 
ing Government interference with 
the operation of the industry. Such 
interference by legislative _ bodies 
stems fully as often from ignorance 
of the industry’s efforts and plans a 
it does from real need to protect the 
public. 

However difficult it may be to 
measure these intangible results and 
by-products, it is obvious that % 
many industries would not have com 
tinued such expensive advertising 10! 
so many years if some results wert 
not evident. Furthermore, several of 
these campaigns have looked excep 
tionally constructive to outsiders 
Several have won awards or honor 
able mention from the jury (the 5e 
retary of Commerce and several 
prominent citizens) which annually 
appraises trade association efforts rw 
picks out those which have vielde 
the greatest public benefit. Ever ar 
the award was established some 
years ago, product promotion cam 
paigns have received more prizes a 
honorable mentions than any other 
type of trade association effort. 
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of The Coca-Cola Company 


Coca-Cola and its abbreviation Coke are both registered trade- 


marks that distinguish the same product—the product of 


The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola is Coke; Coke is Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 
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= A Reporter Looks In on the 
§) Fourth Ohio Sales Conference 


/, fa 


CLINICIANS: (Above left) Dr. H. H. Maynard, Ohio State, welcomes guests to all-day 
seminar. Among the “students”: (Standing above, | to r) L. Kenneth Friscoe, s. m., American 
Airlines, pres., Columbus club; D. L. Beck, mg. dir., Executives Selection and Training Institute, 
ex-pres., Detroit club; E. C. Bolton, d. m., Cutler-Hammer, pres., Cincinnati club; (front, | to 
r) O. S. Metcalf, asst. s. m., Hobart Mfg. Co., pres., Dayton club; Harry West, s. m., Swift 
& Co., pres., Cleveland club. All clubs represented are affiliated with the National Federation. 


control, the 
status of the sales director as a fac- 
tor in management, and unionization 
of salesmen were the headline sub- 
jects of the Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of Sales Managers of Ohio In- 
dustries held October 14 in Colum- 
bus. Over 300 executives from Ohio 
and surrounding states attended. 

Highlights of the conference pro- 
gram: 

Dr. H. C. Nolen, vice-president, 
McKesson & Robbins, New York 
City, aided by Dr. James H. Davis 
and three graduate students all of 
Ohio State University, presented a 
summary of a study of 576 calls made 
by 79 wholesale salesmen to derive 
answers to these questions: (1) How 
does a salesman spend his time? (2) 
Which types of selling arguments are 
most effective? (3) Which methods 
of selling are most productive? 

Briefly, the report shows that the 
effectiveness of a wholesale man de- 
pends upon four factors: the amount 
of time devoted to actual selling, the 
number of attempts made to sell, the 


Compensation, sales 
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selling methods used, and the types 
of selling arguments presented. In 
the survey group, the average sales- 
man spent about 11 minutes per call 
in promotional selling out of a total 
45-minute call. He spent about as 
much time waiting for customers as 
in selling them. 

‘The study revealed an almost di- 
rect correlation between the number 
of sales attempts and the results at- 
tained. Salesmen who tried to sell 
less than 10 items sold, on the aver- 
age, 1.4 items per call. Salesmen who 
attempted to sell 20 to 30 items sold, 
on the average, 5.7 items, and the 
man who tried to sell 50 or more 
items averaged better than 9 sales. 

There was also a direct relation- 
ship between time spent in selling and 
dollar volume. Other findings: For 
most wholesale men, by far the most 
effective method of selling was 
through stock-checking. When men 
merely mentioned an item and gave 
no reason to buy, they made sales in 
only 1 out of 8 attempts, but when a 
reason was given, sales were made 


in 54% of the cases. 

The study developed a wealth ot 
information of potential help to man- 
agement in planning more effective 
field work. It will be published in 
book form shortly. Meanwhile, $M 
will turn some of the more impor 
tant statistical findings into a group 
of Pictographs for an early issue. — 

Burton Bigelow listed 12 “musts 
for a practical sales compensation 
plan: 

1. Pay men a fair market price for 
services, 

2. Guarantee basic security, yet leave 
something to work for. 

3. Be fair to the company and the mea 
under varying conditions. 

4. Be stable, with earnings fairly pre 
dictable. 

5. Provide prompt reporting of results. 

6. Provide prompt payments. 

7. Get the job done at reasonable cost 

8. Supply selective incentives which 
give management flexibility of control. 

9. Provide means for management 
change emphasis on incentives. 

10. Discourage unsound selling pra 
tices. 
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THE BOOTH NEWSPAPERS 


are moving goods for Michigan's ~ 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


Promote Your Products 
and Your Michigan Outlets Through All 8 
/ BOOTH Michigan NEWSPAPERS 


Booth Papers cover the major part of Michigan’s Market 

outside Detroit. In Booth’s Market Area are: 1977 gro- 

cery stores, 390 drug stores, 66 department stores, 68 

variety stores, 252 men’s stores, 238 women’s stores, 164 

furniture stores, 235 building material retailers and 
1,720 automotive service and gas stations. 


These 5,525 outlets serve a total of 482,247 families 
—and Booth Papers have a combined circulation of 
360,000 among these families! You can’t afford to miss 
this big, stable, diversified, dependable market. 


For more specifie information on 
Booth Michigan Markets, call or write: 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17 


\. 
\ \. John E, Lutz Co., 135 N. Michigan Ave., 


\ Chieago Il 
we See 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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NEW 


JERSEY’'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


CANNOT BE SOLD 


FROM THE \ 


OUTSIDE) 


Let’s look at the tacts- 

Good market-New Jersey's 4th largest. 
Good paper - Modern, concise, complete. 
Coverage - 93% of entire population. 
Circulation -92% home delivered. 


Send for complete 1947 Market Facts Book. | 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK © 228 W. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
"Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


NATIONALLY 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$25,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Serv- 
ice, 221 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


FREE: SELF-ANALYSIS 


for Salesmen 


“YOUR NAME PLEASE,"" second chapter of 
“WHERE DO YOU GO FROM NO?" the new 
book (in production) by Leon Epstein, is a stim- 
ulating analysis of bad work habits which may 
result in lost orders... FREE COPY of "YOUR 
NAME PLEASE" available in booklet form to 
executives writing on their company stationery. 
Sales Research. Institute, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. e 
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REPRESENTING NFSE: Robert Whitney, managing director, NFSE, New York, 


and John W. Evans, Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, national treasurer, NFSE. 


11. Be 
cost. 

12. Give salesmen opportunity to ad- 
vance in earnings and responsibility. 

Paul Heyneman, of San Francisco, 
chairman of the committee that de- 
veloped the management creed 
adopted by the National Federation 
of Sales Executives, presented 24 case 
histories of manpower abuses en- 
countered in the studies made pre- 
liminary to the drafting of the creed. 
He pointed out that the management 
that allows such conditions to de- 
velop and persist’ is inviting union- 
ization of sales forces. 

Claris Adams, president, The 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Co- 
lumbus, speaking before the lunch- 
eon session on “The Sales Manager 
in the World of Today,” stressed 
sales as the motive power of business 
and spoke of the strengthened position 
the sales function now occupies in the 
eyes of top management. 

C. S. Allyn, president, The Na- 


operable at reasonable office 


tional Cash Register Co., Dayton 
reviewed “What We Have Learned 
About Selling in 63 Years of Experi- 
ence.’ He attributed much of 
NCR’s growth to the development 
of sound policies in selecting and 
training men. “If the product itself 
is the most important element in sales, 
the man who sells it must certainly 
be the next most important.” Of 
training, Mr. Allyn said, ‘Training 
in our business is something that 
never ends the salesman must 
keep pace with the constant changes 
in business methods and the improve- 
ments being made in NCR products. 
I do not believe there is a man con- 
nected with a sales organization who 
does not believe that training in some 
degree is essential. The main ques 


tion is whether training methods have 
kept pace with changing conditions 
and whether they are adequate. We 
have learned that selling is a long and 
unending lesson.” 


SPEAKERS: Burton Bigelow, New York, analyzed effective compensation plans. 
Paul ‘Heyneman, San Francisco, warned of dangers of sales force unienization. 
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MASS IN THE MIDWEST IS CLASS 
IN THE NATION... 


A mass market means more readers per dollar. A class market 


means more income per prospect. Putting the two together 
gives you the ideal setup for selling—a heavy concentration of 
Prospects with a heavy concentration of cash. Here’s the un- 
usual combination offered to advertisers by the local farm 
Papers which make up the Midwest Farm Paper Unit. 
Each paper has top readership and acceptance in its 
Own section. Combined, these five papers offer a cir- 
culation of over 1,200,000 (ABC) blanketing the 
world’s richest farming area. All five can be bought on 
a money-saving basis, with a single purchase order, a 
Single plate. Farm incomes are at all-time levels. Get 


full details from your nearest office now. 


WE 

na FARMER * WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD + PRAIRIE FARMER + WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER > THE FARMER 
est offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York + 59 E. Madison St., Chicago - 542 New Center Building, Detroit - Russ Building, San Francisco - 645 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets, Inc., has published its sec- 
ond annual consumer analysis show- 
ing buying trends and other data in 
41 daily newspaper markets in I1linois 
outside of Chicago. Interviews were 
conducted by 270 trained interview- 
ers who sampled from 3 to 8% of 
the families in each area. The results 
were then projected to 100%. 

Sponsors claim that this is the first 
survey ever to be madé on a state- 
wide basis. ‘The analysis shows the 
types and brands of foods and other 
articles purchased by consumers. ‘The 
percentages, in many cases, are com- 
pared with last year’s percentages. 

The survey shows that 45.1% of 
the families do the major part of 
their food buying on Friday and that 
41.7% buy most of their requirements 
on Saturday. Of the 403,138 fam- 
ilies interviewed, 98.4% have radios; 
84.3% have electric washing ma- 
chines; 74.4% vacuum cleaners, and 
81.9% have mechanical refrigerators. 

Oleomargarine is used by 58.7% 
Cold 
cereals are used by 86.3; canned 
milk by 49.1% of all urban families 
as against 48.5% in 1946; 99% use 


regular flour. 


as against 57% a year ago. 


This year 66.3% re- 
ported using cake or wafHe mix; a 
vear ago, 61.4% ; muffin mix 25% as 
against 21°; gingerbread mix, a 
gain of from 34° to 54.5% in a 
year. 

Frozen foods, 46.3% this year as 
against 37.3% a year ago; macaroni, 
88.8% as against 88.2%. Beverages, 


45.5% use tomato juice; 34.3% use 


Hegency Nery 


canned orange juice; 39.5% use 
canned grapefruit juice; 26%, mixed 
orange and grapefruit juice; 19.1% 
mixed vegetable juices. Soft drinks 
for the home, 77.4%; beer for the 
home, 34.3%. 

Coffee findings: 173,610 prefer 
coffee packed in tins; 135,390 cus- 
tomarily purchased coffee in 
containers; 69,390 in paper bags; 
7,346 in cardboard containers. 

The analysis was made for daily 
newspapers in the following cities: 
Alton, Aurora, Bloomington, Cairo, 
Canton, Carbondale, Centralia, 
Champaign-Urbana, Charleston, 
Danville, Decatur, Dixon, East St. 
Louis, Effingham, Elgin, Freeport, 
Galesburg, Harrisburg, Herrin, 
Jacksonville, Joliet, Kewanee, La- 
Salle, Lincoln, Litchfield, Macomb, 
Mattoon, Moline, Monmouth, Mt. 
Vernon, Murphysboro, Olney, Ot- 
tawa, Paris, Pekin, Peoria, Quincy, 
Rockford, Rock Island, Springfield, 
Sterling, Streator, Waukegan, and 
West Frankfort. 

Paul Gorham,’ general manager of 
the Illinois Daily Newspaper Mar- 
kets, Inc., advises that this second an- 
nual consumer analysis may be ob- 
tained, at no charge, by interested 
sales and advertising executives and 
by manufacturers. A nominal price 
of $5.00 has been placed on the re- 
port, however, for others who may 
not have a real use for it. Address: 
Illinois Daily Newspapers, Inc., 607 
East Capitol Avenue, Springfield, II. 
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glass 


Of interest to advertisers of food 
and other products being sold through 
grocery stores is the Continuous Gro- 


DON D. PATTERSON (left), with National Advertising Department, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, for 16 years, its director for 12, is leaving to become 
newspaper, community and public relations councilor, Sarasota, Fla., and 
VERNON BROOKS (right), advertising director of the New York World- 
Telegram, who will succeed Mr. Patterson, effective January |, 1948. 


FIRST NEWSPAPER west of Alleghenies, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, gets award from 
Paramount producer, Cecil B. DeMille: 
co-publisher, William Block is accepting, 


cery Inventory now conducted in 
Dayton, Ohio, by The Dayton 
Journal-Herald. This survey job, be- 
ing handled in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Advertising, and patterned 
after the New York World Tele. 
gram inventory, provides the answer 
to “what is selling best” right from 
the point-of-sale. 

Before releasing any findings, care- 
ful tests were made to insure the 
adequacy of the sample and the reli- 
ability of the results obtained. The 
inventory has been in the process o! 
development and test for the past 
year. It is conducted by specially 
trained personnel who count mer 
chandise in the stores, check invoices 
of merchandise purchased, and _ note 
sales inducements which will affect 
the movement and sale of any items. 

Now for the first time in Dayton 
this continuous grocery inventory It 
veals to food advertisers, information 
about the sale of leading brands i 
Dayton grocery stores. It shows sales 
distribution, average sales per store 
and stock on hand of more than 35 
items in 30 classifications. 

One of the important advantages 
of this Continuous Grocery Inver 
tory, says John W. Sweeterman, bus: 
ness manager of The Dayton Jour 
nal-Herald, is its frequency and reg 
ularity. Reports are issued ever 
month, thus keeping the factual i” 
formation up to date. 

Interested food advertisers ane 
agencies are invited to write the 
newspaper's National Advertising 
Department for further informatio? 

e 

The Wisconsin Hometown Dails 
Newspapers are launching their & 
operative advertising campaign, 10 
lowing several months of preparatio 
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WHOLESALE TRADE 


When Arkansas cotton planters, Oklahoma 
oil barons, downstate Illinois businessmen or 
Missouri farmers go to their stores for any- 
thing from shoes to sport jackets it’s a good 
chance that a St. Louis wholesaler supplied 
the retailer from whom they buy. St. Louis 
is one of America’s GREAT distributing 
centers with 34,367 wholesale workers and 
$1,164,102,000 in sales (1939 U. S. Census 


pre-war dollars—now much greater). 


IMPORTANT 
IN ST. LOUIS 


te Vettes Reels 


’ Role In ‘Treaty 


Probing Murder OF 


THE ST. LOUIS 
STAR-TIMES 


One sure way to sell to families of busy 
traders and workers among the million and 
a half people of BIG St. Louis is through 
The St. Louis Star-Times. Over a half million 
readers are contacted by The Star-Times 
daily; 175,000 evening circulation is 84.5% 
profitably concentrated in the compact, easily 
covered St. Louis ABC retail trading zone for 
better results at lowest cost. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1947 


For A Complete Selling Job 
In Big St. Lovis You Need 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented nationally by the Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
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which included readership studies on 
three newspapers in the group. Direct 
mail is being used, along with adver- 
tising and food field business papers. 
The principal single promotional 
effort in this year’s program is a 
100-page report of readership studies 
on three typical newspapers in the 
group: the Marinette Eagle-Star, the 
Wausau Record-Herald, the Racine 
Journal-Times. All three studies 
were conducted under the direction 
of Charles L. Allen, assistant dean 
and director of research, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. The report of these 
studies will be released this month. 
The campaign appropriation for 
1947 is approximately $16,000, with 
the share contributed by each of the 
34 participating newspapers based 
upon its income from national adver- 
tising. Limited to State dailies pub- 
lished outside Milwaukee County, 
the program is participated in by all 
but a few of such papers. The Wis- 
consin hometown dailies have a total 
circulation of more than 40,000, with 
which they can claim nearly 80% 
coverage of the three out of four 
Wisconsin families living outside of 
metropolitan Milwaukee County. 
Offices of the Wisconsin Home- 
town Daily Newspapers have recent- 
ly been established in Racine, Wis. 


MAGAZINES 


The development of national mag- 
azines into the country’s leading na- 
tional advertising media is explained 
in a report just released by the Re- 
search Department of The Curtis 
Publishing Co. 

In a 133-page bound booklet, illus- 
trated with 40 charts and graphs, the 
market study provides information on 
the growth of the magazine publish- 
ing business, factors influencing that 
growth, characteristic of the maga- 
zine market, the objectives and ad- 


SEE YOUR 


caiman 
FRIENDLY 


vantages ef magazine advertising and 
a statistical supplement giving sup- 
porting figures on such magazine re- 
search topics as circulation, educa- 
tion, and income. 

The purpose of the report, accord- 
ing to Donald M. Hobart, director 
of The Curtis Research Department, 
is to bring together a wealth of basic 
information about national magazines 
which will lead to a better under- 
standing of their function in the na- 
tional economy. 

“The facts about national maga- 
zines speak, convincingly, for them- 
selves,” says Mr. Hobart. “Our re- 
sponsibility is to present these facts 
in their proper perspective.” 

The booklet, titled ‘National 
Magazines as Advertising Media,”’ is 
the compilation of years of cumula- 
tive research from a_ variety of 
sources. Many of the statistics cover- 
ing magazine growth were compiled 
from data supplied by the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau. 

As an advertising medium the na- 
tional magazine has three principal 
market characteristics, according to 
the report, which lists them in the 
following order: (1) its ability to 
follow and develop sales in the most 
profitable areas; (2) its widespread 
geographic distribution; (3) its ad- 
justability to market changes. Re- 
ferring to the local impact of its 
advertising, the report adds: “Na- 
tional magazine advertising is, in 
fact, local advertising conducted si- 
multaneously all over the country. 

In 1946 magazine circulation 
reached an all-time high which, the 
researchers point out, was a nine-fold 
increase over the 1914 figure. It 
adds that more than 3.2 billion copies 
of magazines passed into the hands 
of consumers in 1946 and yielded an 
estimated gross circulation revenue 
of more than $418,000,000. In a 
further breakdown, the marketing aid 
estimates that every United States 


“No use Mac.... 
you cant beat a 
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STILL GREAT . . . This “Hall of Fame" outdoor poster, which McCann-Erickson, Inc., handled 
for Ford Motor Co. in 1935, is appearing again with J. Walter Thompson Co. on the account. 
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tamily in that year spent, on the aver. 
age, $10.96 to purchase about 85 
copies of magazines. Magazine ad. 
vertising sales amounting to $38]. 
000,000 and linage estimated at 54. 
000,000 lines set new records in 194 

The growth of magazines js x. 
tributed by the report to five bas 
factors which it lists in the follow. 
ing: (1) population growth, (2) jp. 
creased education, (3) increased jp. 
come, (+) more available reading 
time, (5) greater magazine appeal 


GEORGE HALL, new national ad- 
vertising manager, Mademoiselle's 
Living, Street & Smith Publications. 


MeCall’s Magazine and a number 
of stores throughout the country— 
with exclusive sponsorship by one de- 
partment store in each trading area— 
are putting a show on the air espe 
cially designed for department store 
use. Basing the program on the edi- 
torial material of McCall's Mag- 
zine each month, the show is being 
produced by topflight radio talent. 

This McCall’s department store 
radio show runs three 15-minute 
broadcasts each week by transcrip 
tion. The Monday show each week 
is based on the news and fiction set- 
tion of the magazine’s current issue. 
On Wednesday, the program util 
izes the homemaking section, and on 
Friday it plays up current high spots 
of the style and beauty section 
the magazine. The local sponsoring 
store controls the commercials. 

McCall’s pays all production ex 
penses and provides transcription rec- 
ords. The sponsoring store simply 
buys the air time and supplies its own 
commercials to fit its own selling 
needs for each day’s program. 

Officials of the magazine say that 
they expect to derive some_beneft 
from the program for the publication, 
but that their primary hope is to pr 
duce a show which will prove to be 
a valuable sales tool for selected 
stores all over the country. 

. 

Effective with the issue of Apt 

3, 1948, the black and white pag 
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GOOD MARKET ADVICE 


A most valuable bird-in-the-hand is this concentrated 
Cleveland Market. Its compactness makes distribution easy 
and the top coverage of The Cleveland Press produces the 
powerful hold that makes sales results certain. This luscious 
bird is always ready for your marketing platter when you 


feed your advertising to him through The Cleveland Press. 


There are plenty of birds-in-the-bush around these parts, 
too, as Northeastern Ohio is well-stocked with thriving 
markets, but you can’t catch them from Cleveland because 
they get their journalistic nourishment and advertising 
Vitamins from their own local feed boxes. where they are 


served an appetizing menu of their own choice. 


Concentrate on the bird-in-the-hand and sales results 


will never ““fly-the-coop™ 
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POWER TO DO GOOD--POWER TO MOVE GOODS 
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rate of The Saturday Evening Post 
will be $11,200, and, as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1947, that magazine will sell 
for I5ce a copy. Its yearly subscrip- 
tion is already $6.00... . The Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., is increasing 
by $200 per page the general adver- 
tising rates of three of its magazines. 
The net paid circulation of Hous: 
& Garden has grown from 258,000 
in January, 1947, to 315,000 in June, 
and is expected to approach 370,000. 
Vogue's circulation has risen from 
280,000 in January to 315,000 in 
June, and is approaching 350,000. 
Glamour has jumped from a aver- 
age net paid circulation of 325,000 to 
500,000 copies. Effective increase 
dates are, respectively, March, Feb- 
ruary, and February, 1948. ... The 
November issue of Ladies’ Home 
Journal carries the largest dollar vol- 
ume of advertising of any single issue 
of any magazine ever published. A 
total of $2,653,909.50 has been in- 
vested by 326 advertisers. 

Bart Hydron, former associate ad- 
vertising manager of Life, is new ad- 
vertising director of Fortune, replac- 
ing W. H. Carey who is resigning 
because of ill health. Clay Buckhout, 
also an associate advertising manager 
of Life, is now advertising manager 
of that magazine. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


A new magazine enters the busi- 
ness paper field with the announce- 
ment by Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 
that, in its January, 1948, issue, 
Syndicate Selling will have been de 
veloped into a complete and full- 
fledged magazine for the variety store 
salesgirl and will accept advertising 
beginning with that issue. 
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STEPPING OUT .. . Syndicate Selling, 
this January will carry advertising to 
sales girls of the big 10 variety chains. 
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BACKSTAGE (L. to R.) Fred Thrower, ABC vice-president in charge of sales; 
Mark Woods, ABC president; Parks Johnson, Vox Pop; W. A. Stetsor, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of financial sales, American Express Travelers Cheques; Warren 
Hull, Vox Pop; Robert E. Kintner, ABC executive vice-president, chat after show. 


Syndicate Selling combines business 
with pleasure by presenting enter- 
tainment features together with ma- 
terial designed to help the salesgirl 
do her job more effectively. 

Dell’s decision to enter the busi- 
ness publication field came after three 
years of successfully publishing Syn- 
dicate Selling as a major part of its 
merchandising program for chain va- 
riety stores. Originally intended to 
cooperate with advertisers in other 
Dell magazines and with chain va- 
riety store managements, this pub- 
lication has been so well received by 
salesgirls and managers that 
Dell is now opening its pages to ad- 
vertiers. 

The newly enlarged Syndicate Sell- 
ing will continue to reflect the ex- 
perience gained from long association 
with chain variety stores, but will 
contain many additional features in 
its increased number of pages. Pre- 
liminary reaction from store man- 
agers and variety chain officials indi- 
cates that the enlarged magazine will 
be used by these groups to an even 
greater extent in the future. 

Syndicate Selling is distributed to 
all 4,614 stores of the 10 major 
variety store chains which employ 
159,586 salesgirls and do 80% of 
the $2 billion annual variety store 

Advertising sales will be 


store 


business. 
handled in New York City by Ray 
Martin and Jack Mulligan, and by 
Dell offices in Chicago and Los An- 


geles. 


RADIO 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
and its Canadian counterpart, the 


Bureau of Broadcast Measurement, 


will cooperate in making the third 
nation-wide survey of Canadian sta 
tion audiences in March, 1948, 
BBM’s first study of Canadian sta 
tion audiences was made in 1944. Its 
second study coincident with BMB’s 
Study No. 1 in March, 1946 
with which it was closely integrated, 
The Canadian Bureau's third study 
will be made at the same time a 
BMB’s Interim Station Audience 
Measurement in March, 1945. 
With 491 AM station subscribers, 
eight FM’s, three major nation-wide 
networks and three regional net: 
works, BMB announces a total sub 
scription list of 504. Latest regiond 
network subscriber is Columbia Ps 


Network, 


cific 


CLEMENS F. HATHAWAY joins 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc., after 
12 years with J. Walter Thompson. 


AGENCIES 

Deutsch & Shea, Inc., New Yor 
City, has just launched full-page 
advertising campaign in daily news 
papers and business magazines to % 
the idea of supporting advertising 
campaigns with more intensive salés 
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L, the manufacturing and selling 
of swim wear and sweaters for both 
men and women, we have noted the 


very few men’s magazines that spot a 


hird 

sta- ° 

048 specific age market. 
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a medium that bull’s-eyes the young 
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HEADING new central merchandising department of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
R. W. WELCH (left) named director; GLENN HOLDER, associate director. 


promotion and merchandising plans. 
The first full-page advertisement— 
appearing in The New York Times 
—is headlined, “A Truth About Ad- 
vertising,” and speaks to the adver- 
tiser who asks, “Advertising pays for 
everyone else . . . why doesn’t it work 
for me?” 

Copy points out that neither the 
advertising nor the media can take 
responsibility for advertising cam- 
paigns that fail due to lack of proper 
sales promotion and merchandising 
effort. “Let’s not blame the advertis- 
ing when the advertising isn’t at 
fault,” says Deutsch & Shea, pointing 
out that there are advertisers who 
expect consumer advertising to force 


distribution, or to take the place of 
an original aggressive selling plan, 
or to rectify, overnight, the errors 
of bad distribution. 

In discussing the variety of prob- 
lems facing the advertiser, the agency 
goes on to say that “. . . tactics vary 
but in every case sound merchandis- 
ing is the basis for successful adver- 
tising. Media must be chosen which 
will best serve to sell the program on 
every level of distribution up to the 
point of sale.” 

The advertisement winds up with 
a plea for “more complete and ag- 
gressive merchandising,” so that con- 
sumer advertising can do its job. 

Practicing what it preaches, 


Deutsch & Shea, Inc., has been “mer. 
chandising” its own campaign. Befor 
the advertisement appeared, advertis 
ing and business publications wer 
given advance copies. [Fditors of 
newspapers and of business magazine 
were supplied with “releases.” Trag 
and business associations were show; 
advance proofs and invited to suppl; 
their members’ with _ reprints—z 
Deutsch & Shea’s expense. 

The agency’s mats are now read) 
to be shipped out to any publicatio; 
wishing to reprint the advertisement 
Promotion managers and advertising 
managers of leading newspaper 
magazines, and radio stations are be. 
ing sent copies with the suggestion te 
sell this idea to their individual ad. 
vertisers. 


Accounts: 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ha 
retained Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh. The sam 
agency has handled the account from 
1931 to 1936. . . . Appointment of 
Young & Rubicam, Ltd., Toronto 
office, to handle the Canadian adver- 
tising of The Best Foods, Inc. 
effective January 1, is announced by 
Albert Brown, vice-president in 
charge of merchandising and _ adver- 
tising. 
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MEN WHO KNOW THE NEW YORK MARKET BEST 
Prefer GROCER-GRAPHIC 


bor Sale 


VINCENT F. CONNELLY 


New York District Sales Manager 
Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“With a diversified line like Best Foods—perishables, 
staples and specialties, we use 115 wagon jobber salesmen 
as well as wholesale salesmen to cover the retail trade 
in this important New York Market. 


“We back this sales force up with consistent promotion 
in GROCER-GRAPHIC in recognition of its wide-spread 
influence with the better retail merchants.” 


Por Nw 


JOHN H. MAHLER 

Owner, John H. Mahler Delicatessen Grocer 

420 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 

“Since I am president of the United Retail Grocers and 

Delicatessen Dealers Association of Brooklyn, my main 
interest is reading of association activities. 

“By reading GROCER-GRAPHIC I get a full report on 

what is going on among the grocers associations in the 

New York Market, and it also gives me an over-all pic- 


ture of the grocery and delicatessen business and what 
competition is doing in this area.” 


GROCER-GRAPHIC’s leadership can never be duplicated in New York's 2% billion 
dollar grocery market by any national grocery trade publication, whether news- 
Paper or magazine. 


=| GROCER-GRAPHIC = 


The Newspaper of the New York Food Market 


PUBLICATION 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MID WEST PACIFIC COAST 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
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Retail Sales and Services Forecast for November, 1947 


‘The 5% increase in the sales index 
over the preceding month is real, al- 
though not healthy, being brought 
about by an increase in the price level 
rather than by a jump in retail sales. 
Currently business is 155% _ better 
in dollars than in November, 1939. 

Watch South Bend. It is edging 
up toward the top. Did Paul Hoft- 
man choose his home city as a test 
for the application of C.E.D. plan- 
ning? Coast and other Far West 
cities continue to hog the limelight, 
with 9 of them among the first 15. 

This month the 15 leaders in city- 
index gains are: Fresno, Calif., 
427.1; San Jose, Calif., 422.5; San 
Diego, Calif., 420.2; Tucson, Ariz., 


405.0; Wichita, Kan., 404.0; ‘To- 
peka, Kan., 390.5; South Bend, Ind., 
385.2: San Bernardino, Calif., 379.0; 


Ariz., 367.2; Odakland, 
365.8; Ogden, Utah, 361.2; 


Phoenix, 


Calit., 


Sioux City, Iowa, 359.2; Spartan- 
burg, N. C., 353.5; Long Beach, 
Calit., 352.5. 


* 


Sales Management’s Research 
and Statistical Department has 
maintained for several years a run- 
ning chart of the business progress of 
approximately 200 of the leading 
market centers of the country. Some 
important cities are omitted because 


month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
used as a basic factor in SM’s esti- 
mating. 


The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from busi- 
ness service establishments, amuse- 
ments and hotels. These last three 
items are forms of retail expenditure 
which belong in the grand total since 
they are just as much examples of 
retail expenditure as the purchase 
of coffee in a food store or apparel 
in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a 
probable increase of 75% over the 
similar 1939 month. . . . The second 
column, “City-National Index,” re- 
lates that city to the total probable 
national change for the same period. 
A city may have a sizable gain over 
its own past, but the rate of gain may 
be less than that of the Nation. All 


should be localized 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) 
for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. (d) Basis 
of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. (e) Check- 
ing actual performance against potentials. 


Asa special Service 


this magazine will mail 10 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


A guide 


(f) Determining where drives 


figures in the second column aboy 
100, indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the 
U.S.A. The City-Nationa! figure js 
derived by dividing the index figure 
of the city by that of the nation. Th 
third column, “$ Millions” gives the 
total amount of retail sales and sery. 
ices estimate for the same month as i 
used in the index columns. Like al] 
estimates of what will happen in the 
future, both the index and the dolla 
figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are nec. 
essarily projections of existing trends, 
Of greater importance than the pre. 
cise index of dollar figures is the gen. 
eral ranking of the city, either as to 
percentage gain or total size of mar. 
ket as compared with other cities, 
In studying these tables three pr:- 
mary points should be kept in mind. 


1. How does the city stand in 
relation to its 1939 month? It 
the “City Index” is above 100, it is 
doing more business than in 1939, 
This is currently true of all 200 
cities. 

2. How does the city stand in 
relation to the Nation? li the 
“City-National Index’ is above 100 
it means that the city’s retail activity 
is more favorable than that of the 
Nation as a whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
The dollar volume reflects quantity 
of expenditures for sales and services. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-size cities with big percent 
age gains but small dollar expendi 
tures, many big cities with small 
percentage gains but big dollar ex 
penditures. 

(These exclusive estimates of rt 
tail sales and services are fully pro 
tected by copyright. ‘They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, i 
whole or in part, without written 
permission from Sales Management.) 
sv Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 


in 1939 which equals or exceeds tt 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES — 
(SM Forecast for November, 1947) 
City 

City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
UNITED STATES " 
255.0 100.0 $10,753 

Alabama 

3 Birmingham 304.1 119.2 30.58 
sx Mobile 295.3 115.6 9.60 
ve Montgomery 276.4 107.3 6.7 
Arizona 
x Tucson . 405.0 158.8 8.3 
Yc Phoenix _ 367.2 144.0 18.1 


(Continued on page !52) 
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they go together 


In November, 18th consecutive month 
in N. Y. State High-Spot-City lead, 
Hempstead Town retail sales forecast 
is 190.6%, above November 1939, and 
13.8%, above the national rate of gain. 
Dollar volume of retail sales for Novem- 
ber, $29,000,000. 


THEY GO TOGETHER 


NOVEMBER 1, 1947 


Hempstead Town. the Review-Star—and plus sales—go 
together. For 18 consecutive months, Hempstead Town has 
topped all New York State High-Spot Cities in monthly 
rate of gain over 1939, And the Review-Star—with almost 
all its circulation (90°C) in Hempstead Town (Nassau 
County’s “city” ) is first in retail display linage for the first 


9 months of the vear . . . by 276,044. 


Local retailers—who rung up these sales gains—indicate 
that Hempstead Town and the Review-Star go together as 


MUSTS. 


Nassau Daily Review-Star 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Six doys a week, 5c a copy ® Executive Offices, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


Represented nationally by Lorenzen and Thompson, Inc, 
New York @ Chicago @ St, Louis © San Francisco © Los Angeles 
Detroit @ Cincinnati @ Kansas City @ Atlanta 
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(Continued from page 150) 


RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for November, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Arkansas 
vv Fort Smith 287.3 112.6 3.10 
Little Rock 249.4 97.8 10.65 
California 
‘’’ Fresno 427.1 167.5 19.50 
San Jose 422.5 165.5 17.95 
*’ San Diego 420.2 164.7 42.75 
San Bernardino.. 379.0 148.6 8.75 
‘ Oakland 365.8 143.4 61.50 
Long Beach 352.5 138.2 33.50 
- Pasadena 347.6 136.3 17.50 
Berkeley 346.0 135.7 11.50 
‘= Stockton 314.4 123.2 12.00 
’ Los Angeles 313.0 122.8 235.00 
Sacramento 262.0 102.8 17.25 
Santa Barbara 261.7. 102.5 6.43 
San Francisco 244.8 96.0 108.50 
Colorado 
Denver 274.3 107.5 46.00 
& COMPANY * Colorado Springs 263.5 102.3 5.75 
vy Pueblo 261.4 101.5 5.45 
REPRESENTING LEADING RADIO STATIONS 
eee Connecticut 
— Stamford , 275.0 107.8 8.35 
Bridgeport 262.0 102.8 18.00 
| Hartford 250.2 98.2 26.10 
SELLING New Haven 247.5 97.1 19.25 
Waterbury 232.4 90.3 10.00 
DRUGS? | Delaware 
. Wilmington 237.5 93.2 16.65 
Your rich market is “ 
Woonsocket, where aver- District of Columbia 
age drug sales per family W ashington 243.0 95.4 96.50 
were $155 in 1946 oe Florida 
68% above the national neointe . 
( ° ve Miami 365.0 143.0 28.00 
"ge a ne vv Tampa 332.3 130.3 13.50 
urvey, May !V, ‘ Jacksonville 291.2 114.2 20.00 
Let our representatives © St. Petersburg .. 275.1 108.0 8.85 
show you why Woon- Orlando 274.5 107.6 6.52 
socket is a ‘must’ for Georgia 
your 1948 budget. For a Columbus 350.1 137.3 7.55 
good buy, use the— ‘- Macon 340.5 133.5 6.65 
<¥¢ Atlanta 328.0 128.7 41.55 
“> Albany 285.3 111.8 3.12 
‘’ Savannah 275.0 107.8 9.50 
0 0 & & 0 C K © T & Augusta 259.7 101.8 5.95 
Hawaii 
7 Honolulu 324.2 127.0 45.75 
; Idaho 
AY © Boise 323.1 126.7 5.10 
@Coverin 
g . *. 
, Rhode Illinois 
Island’s <> Rockford 325.0 127.5 12.15 
Peoria 277.2 108.8 15.45 
PLUS -East St. Louis .. 271.7 106.5 7.00 
P — MARKET Moline-Rock Island- 
ee rer iggee E. Moline 247.0 96.9 9.05 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman Chicago 339.5 94.0 355.0 
Springfield 238.3 93.4 9.53 
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RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for November, 1947) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Million; 
Indiana 
tv South Bend 385.2 151.0 14.59 
yy Fort Wayne 318.8 124.9 1635 
vy Gary 305.0 119.6 14.2 
vy Evansville . 282.2 110.7 15.06 
Ww Indianapolis 270.0 105.9 50.80 
Terre Haute 240.3 94.3 8.25 
lowa 
vy Sioux City 359.2 140.7 10.75 
vv Des Moines ..... 273.6 107.3 18.83 
yy Cedar Rapids 273.0 107.0 7.92 
vy Davenport 267.4 104.8 8.25 
Kansas 
vv Wichita 404.0 158 21.25 
Topeka 390.5 153.1 11.88 
vy Kansas City 319.3. 125.2 9,9 
Kentucky 
¥v Louisville 265.0 103.9 35.65 
': Lexington 258.5 101.3 9.05 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 248.1 97.4 49.50 
Shreveport 238.5 93.5 13.90 
Maine 
 Lewiston-Auburn 276.5 108.5 6.00 
vv Bangor 274.7 107.6 4.75 
Portland 250.0 98.1 10.50 
Maryland 
vy Baltimore 262.5 103.0 105.50 
sv Cumberland 260.1 102.0 5.85 
Massachusetts 
vy Holyoke 285.1 111.8 6.55 
ve Fall River 255.0 100.0 9,75 
New Bedford 251.2 98.6 9.65 
Worcester 246.8 96.8 21.00 
Springfield 245.0 96.1 19.25 
Boston 201.3 79.0 102.50 
Lowell 198.5 77.9 8.63 
Michigan 
‘° Lansing 327.0 128.2 12.45 
v% Jackson 290.4 113.9 7.50 
© Battle Creek 290.1 113.7 w/: 
vy Flint 276.3 108.3 18.28 
¥& Detroit 275.0 107.8 180.00 
‘ Grand Rapids .. 271.5 106.5 21.00 
ve? Kalamazoo 267.2 104.8 9.15 
‘ Saginaw 262.4 102.9 7.25 
Bay City 240.3 94.2 5.45 
Muskegon 225.5 8.84 5.4 
Minnesota 
y Minneapolis 270.5 106.1 66.50 
St. Paul 248.0 97.3 39. 
Duluth 220.6 6.5 ll» 
Mississippi 
vy Jackson 325.3 127 8.02 
Missouri 
‘ St. Joseph 308.8 121.0 6.30 
* Kansas City 270.0 106.8 44.51 
* Springfield 265.3 104.0 698 
St. Louis 225.0 38.2 67.0 
Montana 
’ Great Falls 280.5 110.0 5.05 
© Billings 281.7 1104 49 
Nebraska 
fv Omaha 302.5 118.5 1 
Lincoln 235.1 92.2 9% 
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TESTING? 


Ask Us About 
The Good We Did 
for Mr. Goodson! 


As a result of J F G Coffee Co. advertising 
concentrated in The Asheville Citizen and 
The Asheville Times: 


Recent Survey Shows JFG 
Coffee One of Top Sellers in 
The Asheville Market! 


We want to perform similar selling service 
too. Write or wire for full facts 


for you, 


and market data! 


Representatives 
THE KATZ AGENCY 


SHEVILLE 


CITIZEN + TIMES 


Even ing- 


Morn ing? 
CITIZE N -Tl M E S Sunday’ 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


*S. M.'s Suey SayA:-- 


“PEORIA 


NEWSPAPERS 


» « in Total 
Newspaper Mentions 


ql it » « Test City in East- 
Jot North Central States 
» « Test City in 

the U. S. ( 


ement's TEST MARKET SURVEY of 
156 Advertising nd Agency Execut 


(pm saan fo, \ 


ve Experts 


TEST cir 
y, 
wre ge RS 


JOURNAL-STAR 


R 
‘presented by WARD-GRIFFITH CO. Inc. 


NOVEMBER 1, 


1947 


RetatL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for November, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Nevada 
‘> Reno $25.2 127.5 6.65 
New Hampshire 
Manchester 246.4 96.7 7.35 
New Jersey 
‘>? Paterson 284.2 111.5 19.50 
ve Newark 265.3 104.0 65.00 
‘> Passaic 263.5 103.3 9.35 
7 Elizabeth 260.0 102.0 11.90 
Camden 256 CWS 13.25 
Trenton 216.4 84.9 16.75 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 180.2 70.7 25.00 
New Mexico 
Albuquerque 350.0 137.2 7.00 
New York 
‘> Hempstead 
Township 290.6 113.8 29.00 
‘- Niagara Falls 265.2 103.9 7.25 
Binghamton 263.5 103.3 8.72 
Troy 254.1 99.7 6.72 
Jamestown 251.3 98.6 4.65 
Schenectady 250.0 98.1 9.05 
Syracuse 209.2 977 20.50 
Rochester 230.3 90.3 34.10 
Albany 228.6 89.6 14.25 
Elmira 225.4 88.4 5.50 
Buffalo 225.0 88.2 §1.55 
New York 220.5 86.5 635.00 
Utica 212.3 $3.3 8.60 
North Carolina 
- Durham 326.2 128.0 7.50 
<2 Winston-Salem 315.3 123.6 8.05 
> Asheville 310.4 121.7 6.75 
Greensboro 298.5 117.0 7 Pe 
- Charlotte 295.6 115.8 13.70 
Raleigh 220.7 86.5 5.15 
North Dakota 
Grand Forks 335.1 131.4 3.45 
Fargo 308.0 120.8 4.75 
Ohio 
vev Akron 320.5 125.6 31.10 
v Warren Sa5.8 223. 5.52 
* Dayton 314.0 123.1 21.29 
‘e Toledo 274.8 107.6 34.25 
ie Cleveland 267.7 105.0 102.00 
‘z Zanesville 261.0 102.3 4.75 
* Canton 260.4 102.1 13.10 
‘ Youngstown 257.5 101.0 17.95 
Cincinnati 247.0 97.0 53.20 
Columbus . 240.5 94.4 36.13 
Springfield 232.5 Piz 6.15 
Steubenville 206.0 80.8 4.70 
Oklahoma 
Muskogee 250.4 98.2 3.35 
Tulsa 247.2 97.1 16.75 
Oklahoma City .. 240.3 94.3 24.00 
Oregon 
Salem 320.4 125.6 5.90 
Portland 298.5 113.1 52.50 
Pennsylvania 
York 285.0 112.5 7.43 
- Erie 273.3 107.8 12.25 
Chester 263.9 103.5 8.15 
Altoona 246.1 96.5 7.70 
Allentown 242.2 95.0 12.00 
Wilkes-Barre 239.0 93.8 9.93 
Lancaster 238.5 93.5 8.65 
Pittsburgh 235.0 92.2 78.25 
Johnstown 233.4 91.5 8.55 
Bethlehem 230.2 90.3 5.65 


(Continued on page 154) 


Winston-Salem 
RANKS 100th AMONG 
U.S.” METROPOLITAN 

MARKETS! 


We Saturate This Market! 


Winston-Salem Twin City Journal and 


Journal (AM) Sentinel (PM) Sentinel 
(Sunday) 
Coverage Coverage Coverage 


88% 81% 100% 


Our Market Research 
Department 
At Your Service! 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NOW—Sunday Circulation Exceeds 


52,000; Daily Combined Exceeds 
75,000! 


Current 
Retail Food 
Sales 
in the 
Elizabeth 
Market 
Amount To 
$66,420,000 


or 74.83°/, 
of the entire 
Union County, 
New Jersey, 
total. 


Source 
Sales Management 


. = 
Czavetl) Daly Journ 


ELIZABETH, N- >: 


Special Representative 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 
153 


nCCURATE, THOROUGH 
CLIPPING SERVICE 


Your ads, your competitors’ 
and dealers’ ads, news, pic- 
tures, editorials... from 5,000 
magazines and newspapers. 
Publication name, date, and 
circulation attachéd to each 
clip. 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
165 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. 


SALESMAN 
Wanted! 


Young man with experience in 
institutional field is offered ex- 
cellent opportunity with national 
manufacturer of commercial 
kitchen equipment. Write giv- 
ing details of experience, age 
and salary required. Box No. 
2493, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Assistant 
SALES MANAGER 


Prominent national manufacturer of 
commercial refrigeration equipment 
requires able assistant sales man- 
ager. Excellent opportunity for 
young man, especially if you have 
had experience in the instutitional 
field. Give details of experience, 
age and salary required. Box No. 
2494, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


CHRISTMAS FRUIT 
for customers—salesmen—friends 


Highest quality Texas Pink Grapefruit, 
branded with your Individual greetings, and 
beautifully packed A universally acceptable 
and surprisingly economical gift Used by 
many executives year after year. Send esti 
mate of number of packages needed for price 
and desenptive folder, Wylie Tippit, Box 
1746, San Benito, Texas 


PROFESSIONAL SALESMAN 
Seeks Sales Career 
Capital or Durable Goods 

Sales Ability proven by successful record in both 
tangibles & intangibles in pre-war buyers market 
as well as exceptionally high post-war earnings 
Executive Ability evidenced by leadership in 
college activities & excellent war record as 
Navy Officer. 
Age 29. Presently employed. Box 2491, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N, Y¥. C. 
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High Spot Cities 
(Continued from page 153) 
RETAIL SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for November, 1947) 
City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Pennsylvania (Cont'd) 


Philadelphia 225.4 88.4 174.50 
Harrisburg 220.7 86.5 12.10 
Williamsport 220.1 86.3 4.95 
Reading 210.2 82.5 11.60 
Scranton 196.5 77.1 12.65 


Rhode Island 
Woonsocket 


241.5 94.7 4.50 
Providence 237.3 93.1 31.25 
South Carolina 
Spartanburg 353.5 138.5 6.15 
Greenville 335.5 131.6 7.25 
Charleston 273.7 107.3 9.20 
Columbia 279.4 106.0 8.4 
South Dakota 
Aberdeen 345.4 135.5 275 
Sioux Falls 333.5 30.7 6.00 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 335.2 131.5 15.35 
Nashville 304.0 119.1 19.50 
Memphis 289.4 113.5 33.45 
Chattanooga 268.3 105.2 13.75 
Texas 
Fort Worth 335.0 131.3 25.65 
Houston 325.0 127.4 1.25 
El Paso 321.2 126.0 9.50 
Amarillo 324.3 27.1 7.60 
Dallas 319.2 125.1 46.34 
Waco 312.3 122.4 6.40 
San Antonio 303.5 119.0 27.12 
Beaumont 292.8 114.8 7.75 
Wichita Falls « 290.7 114.0 6.65 
Corpus Christi .. 275.4 108.0 9.25 
Austin 262.1 107.8 10.30 
Galveston 218.5 95.7 7.15 
Utah 
Ogden 361.2 141.7 6.95 
Salt Lake City 290.6 114.0 20.00 
Vermont 
Burlington 240.4 94.3 4.65 
Virginia 
<% Portsmouth 340.0 133.2 5.45 
Norfolk 305.4 119.6 18.25 
Newport News .. 284.0 111.4 5.50 
Roanoke 265.3 104.0 9.25 
Richmond 255.2 100.1 28.00 
Lynchburg 222.5 7.2 4.55 
Washington 
Tacoma 322.0 126.2 16.95 
Seattle 290.0 113.6 60.80 
Spokane 287.1 112.5 17.50 
West Virginia 
- Huntington 276.5 108.3 7.65 
Charleston 240.6 94.3 10.15 
Wheeling 207.0 81.2 7.00 
Wisconsin 
Green Bay 294.1 115.3 6.25 
Sheboygan 283.5 111.1 4.50 
Madison 282.8 110.8 10.75 
Milwaukee 280.3 110.0 80.00 
La Crosse 272.7 106.9 5.10 
Superior 257.4 101.0 3.95 
Manitowoc 255.0 100.0 3.05 
Wyoming 
Cheyenne 285.0 111.7 3.50 


7hePRIZE 


Where top flight sales and 
advertising executives come 
to select ‘‘Championship” 
sales stimulators. 


1. Prizes For Sales Contests 
2. Self Liquidating Premiums 
3. Business Gifts 
4. 


Advertising Specialties 


ROSS COLES & CO. 


173 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 2 


OLD 


CUSTOMERS BROUGHT 
BACK WITH 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 1I 


Greatest Industrial Area on Earth! 


A molti-billies 
dollar 
management marie! 
covered completely 

by the 


Chicago Hournal of Commerte 


——— 


FREE! Increase readertt 
Bof your ads wit 
LIFE-like EYEXCATCHER 


Used by biggest advertiser. - 
new cubicle monthly. J 
glossy print plan at small 
Write for new | pros 
#104. No obligations. 


EY ExCATCHERS, -, 
10 E, 38 St., New York ! 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Abbott Pipes ..--ceececerrecesees 92 
D. H. Ahrend Co. Sietat 92 
Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency ree ee Te en + 
The American Magazine ......... 26-27 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
| SAA eres 47 
The American Weekly ........... 18-19 
The Artkraft Sign Company 85 
Artwil Co oe area 155 
Asheville Citizen—Times 153 
Automatic Projection Corp. ....... 105 
The Bayonne Times 140 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 51 
Better Homes & Gardens 16-17 
John Blair & Company ........... 152 
Booth Michigan Newspapers 139 
Buffalo Courter-Express 28 
Buffalo Evening News ........... 98 
Building Supply News 86 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A. 
4th Cover 
The Burkhardt Company 55 
The Burlington Free Press 22 
Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 154 
Cellophane Division, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 71 
Cheese-of-the-Month, Inc. 86 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 154 
Chicago Tribune 4th Cover 
The Cincinnati Post 28 
Cincinnati Times-Star 78 
The Cleveland Press 145 
The Coca-Cola Company 137 
DC EM, Case aes bies 154 
Columbia Broadcasting System 33 
Country Gentleman 6-7 
The Dallas Morning News 119 
The Dallas Times Herald 20 
Delta Air Lines ..... 109 
The Denver Post ‘ 123 
Department Store Economist 115 
The Detroit News 32 
DuMont Television Network 25 
TS EWEOW gos vn ck vs occ cae 134 
Eastman Kodak Company ..... 65 
Elizabeth Daily Journal ..... 153 
Eve*Catchers, Inc. ...... 154 
Fall River Herald News ......... 57 
The Farmer Stockman 49 
Financial World ....... 122 
First 3 Markets Group ne 131 
torbes Lithograph Corp 3rd Cover 
EE Da ore a8 acted ne a ata ae 34, 54 
Seneral Outdoor Advertising Co. 93 
Glenfield Plastics, Inc. . 86 
Sreensboro News-Record 56 
Grocer SO eer ere 149 
Haire Merchandising Publications 126 
The Jam Handy Organization 100 
Hardware NR cr erdi oe) oot 83 
Hile-Damroth Inc. 122 
Hollywood Citizen-News and 
Advertiser 81 
Ospitals ~ 135 
Hotel New TORRE 2 oaxsaccxs 136 
The Houston Chronicle ........ 76 
The Indianapolis ee ee 11 
ndustrial Equipment News ....... 80 
Lational Industrial Exposition, 
Interstat pike . SCG aR En REO ee R06 4 148 
¢ United Newspapers 140 
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Jepson Executive Personnel & 


Research Service .....csccessaes 140 
The Weekly Kansas City Star ..... 59 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ...... 60 
KMA (Shenandoah, Ia. 80 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune 129 
Eee seo daccasenes 72-73 
McClatchy Newspapers 99 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit 141 
Mill & Factory 23 
Moline Dispatch 84 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 29 
Nassau Daily Review-Star 151 
National Analysts, Ine 27 
National Blank Book Company 53 
Natton’s Busiess .... 6.0 sesccevs 97 
Neon Products, Ince. 108 
New York Herald Tribune 121 
The New York Times 14 
The Newark News 10 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 62 
Outserts, Inc. 120 
Parade 102-103 
Pathfinder , 3 
Peoria Journal—Star 153 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 1 
Pic phakic 147 
Pictorial Review were ok 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Shon 24 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 94-95 
rhe Popular Fiction Group 91 
The Progressive Farmer 21 
Purchasing 77 
Radio Corporation of America 63 
Redbook 2nd Cover 
Refrigerating Engineering —o 120 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation 110-111 
Reply-O Products Co. 154 
Rock Island Argus oe 84 
Rockford Morning Star—Register- 

Republic 128 
The Rotarian 58 
The St. Louis Star-Times 143 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press 116 
Sales Research Institute 140 
San Francisco Chronicle 68 
San Francisco Examine 133 
The Saturday Evening Post 31 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer a 114 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant 20 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser ..... 117 
The Tacoma News-Tribune 61 
Telechron, Inc. Peis be 22 
This Week ares oe 
J. Walter Thompson Company 9 
Wylie Tippit 154 
WABD (New York) a 25 
The Washington Evening Star 5 
WBOW (Terre Haute 117 
WBT (Charlotte a 33 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper 

Company ee ere ee ee 66-67 
Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel 153 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 30 
The Woonsocket Call .......... 152 
Wrtree. CIUOW TOPE) bic evisacddccce 7 
WEEP Oe COMBIOD aac cis Sb wd bic vaeivn 81 
The Yankee Network, Inc. ........ 107 


SALES ENGINEER 


To travel U.S.A. wanted by a leading 


electric melting furnace manufac- 
turer. Metallurgical experience neces- 
sary, electrical experience desirable. 
Prefer young, aggressive man. Write 
stating training and references to B. 
W. Schafer, Detroit Electric Furnace 
Division, Kuhlman Electric Company, 


Bay City, Michigan. 


SALES CORRELATOR wishes to make 
connection with sales organization to 
augment sales results plus directing 
sales efforts economically and efficiently. 


Oct. 31st will wind up my work with 
large oil company—where 600 salesmen 
are properly organized, producing excel- 


lent sales returns effective upward of 
85%. 

Box 2490, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


SALES MANAGER WANTED by national dis- 
tributor of automotive specialties, parts and 
auto-hardware. Unlimited opportunity and sal- 
ary. Must be an experienced salesman and 
organizer, preferably with knowledge of auto- 
motive parts, or mechanically inclined. eces- 
sary that applicant be an able correspondent 


and capable of handling a heavy volume of 
detail. This job requires a man that is pleas- 
ant, energetic, enthusiastic, ambitious and is 


experienced in handling salesmen and people. 
In replying kindly give complete history, back- 
ground, age, etc. Enclose snap shot. All re- 
plies strictly confidential. If selected for inter- 
view all expenses will be paid. WRITE TO 
P, O. BOX 2928, ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 


BINDERS 


for filing back issues L 
* Special, re-inforced stiff cover bind- } 
#2 ers made of quality imitation 

ee e available for keeping your ba 

ft es of SALES MANAGEMENT in } 
#2 good condition and ready for instant # 
be use. Each binder holds 13 issues, a 
2 six months supply, Cost—$3.50 each. } 
i] Write SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 : 
:+ Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 5. 


MAGIC WORDS 
That Sell by Mail 


Let us put to work for you certain ‘‘magic’”’ 
words that get maximum orders for meritorious 
products, We are a fully recognized advertising 
agency with a_ staff of top-flight mail order 
pecialists. Established 1926. 
ARTWIL COMPANY, Advertising 
24B West 48th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 


Excellent Opportunity 
“for SALES MANAGER 


Young executive, experienced in the 
direct selling of cosmetics, corsets, ho- 
siery, books, etc. Salary and overwriting 
with national concern. Box 2468, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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COMMENT 


RUNNING TO GOVERNMENT FOR HELP 


Fifty years from now a historian is likely to write of 
this era: 


“It was characterized by a tremendous growth in Fed- 
eral rules and regulations of business. While most 
businessmen were in violent disapproval of this halter 
on what had heretofore been their prerogatives, the facts 
show that nearly all of these restrictions came about 
because businessmen found themselves unable to police 
their industries or settle their intra-industry disputes. 
Government intervention was called for by a businessman 


—or group—who wanted protection from a fellow busi- 
nessman.”’ 


A current example of running to Government for help 
is a step taken by the newly-formed National Associa- 
tion of Radio Station Representatives which has peti- 
tioned the Federal Communications Commission and the 
United States Attorney General to restrain CBS Radio 
Sales from soliciting representation of stations which 
Columbia does not own or manage. 


First reports were that this step had the unanimous 
approval of the Association members, but now it turns 
out that John Blair of John Blair & Company is a vigor- 
ous dissenter. 


“We do not feel,” he writes, “that a major segment 
of the broadcasting industry should appeal to a govern- 
mental agency and petition that they control competitive 
business matters . . . It is our opinion that if a spot sell- 
ing organization of a network can do a better job than 
the established representatives, and if the station consider- 
ing their appointment is willing to place the responsibility 
for all their sales efforts, other than local, in the hands of 
the network, then it should be free to do so. We do not 
think it is the Commission’s business to tell you who you 
can or cannot appoint as a national representative.” 


One doesn’t have to take sides in this particular dispute 
to applaud the constructive attitude taken by Mr. Blair. 


‘“Let’s have competition,” he says in effect, “and may 
the best man win. If I can’t compete through offering 
better service then I'll step aside. I will not run to Gov- 
ernment for help on such a matter as this, for I like our 
free competitive system, and it will not remain either 
free or competitive if we ask Government to draw up 
more and more rules and regulations. If we continue 
to do that there will be loud voices in Administration 
and Congress saying, ‘we’ve taken over most of the 
responsibility for running business. Now we might as 
well take over all of it.” 


DEPRESSION? NO! 


Take the word of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., for it, this 
country does not face a depression. The chairman of 
General Motors says this country cannot have a de- 
pression when the capital goods industries are committing 
themselves as they are today. Durable goods makers 
have enough orders on their hands to take their entire 
output for the next two years. ‘That indicates the faith 
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of management in the future. “And that” said he to Sy 
“is the most significant 20% of America’s total business.” 


General Motors committed itself to expenditures total. 
ing $600 million this year to expand and improve jx 
productive facilities, he said. He didn’t totalize why 
other companies are spending. But look at the railroads 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of E¢o. 
nomics and Statistics estimates the gross capital expendi. 
tures of Class I railroads for 1947 additions and better. 
ments at $952 million. All of this goes to prove M; 
Sloan’s point: Business is buying. 


When business is buying and when the purchasing 
power of the public is what it is today, what have you 
to worry about ... and you and you? Principally this. 
Am I, as a sales executive, doing my own full job to 
stimulate my own men to the opportunities before them’ 


REASONS—OR CONVENTIONS? 


Recently the enterprising Wall Street Journal has bee: 
turning its top reporters loose on a big story: Why is 
America getting too few new houses, and at too high 
prices? The reporters came up with a lot of new stories 
about the restrictive practices of the craft unions—pra- 
tices which keep housing development on a par with the 
late Will Rogers’ comment that the only new idea in 
Pullman cars in 50 years was a slot for used blade 


But they didn’t stop there. They gave manufactures 
in the building field a rough going over. Pointing ov 
that materials represent more than 50% of the cost o 
the average house, they go on to say, “the auto make 
who bought his motors, tires and spark plugs at the loc 
accessory store would end up with so expensive a produc’ 
few people could buy it. 


“Yet that’s the system used to distribute housing m 
terials from manufacturers to builders. It’s one big re 
son why the construction industry remains a_ stunte 
giant.” 


The biggest mass builder of houses in the New Yor 
area is quoted as saying: ““We pay $229.50 for a washin: 
machine which the local dealer gets for about $160 ani 
the distributor for about $110. Yet that washer com 
direct to our warehouse from the manufacturer's plan 
in the Midwest, by-passing both the distributor and th 
local dealer.” 


” . * ole 
Manufacturers who were asked “how come” did a 
to explain away the charges. The old system has worke? 


Perhaps the manufacturers are right, but to the a 
pective buyers of a new home their answers could — 
be called convincing. The answers make one won® 
whether most distribution and discount plans are base 
on sound reasoning or merely the convention of yea® 
Isn't it something like the grocery and drug business © 
25 years ago? Manufacturers were unwilling to % 
the chain stores as wholesalers, fearing reprisal by regu! 
wholesalers and independent retailers, but today ne” 
every manufacturer sells to the chains on the same D®* 
as wholesalers and yet the little fellow does all righ" 
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Fishing for profits getting tougher? Then maybe it’s ti 
to forget the mythical “national” market—and focus on 


local markets that produce your easiest, most profitable s 


Take the timely topic of travel—California vacations, 
instance. Ponder the difference in cost-per-sale between 
10 states (all but Ilinois west of the Mississippi) that ¢ 
tribute two-thirds of all California’s motoring visitors 


the 38 other states, not one of which produces even 3% 
the total. 


With almost any product, you'll find markets diffen 
widely. But with newspaper advertising you can exploit 
differences—trim your costs with controlled concentratiom 
the markets where sales come easiest. 

Through the Bureau of Advertising’s business at 
staff, the newspaper industry offers you today a host of 
facts to help make your advertising and marketing more 


Bwrxeru of A Mvertising nomical, Why not phone or write about it—today? 
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